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“dOME AGAIN! HO! HOW LOVELY IT SOUNDS ! H@ L 


A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


—0:— 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Tue dying glories of the October sunset were 
beginning to fade into the dusky mist of twi- 
light. It had been a most brilliant day, 
unusually warm for autumn, with a sense of 
rejuvenation rather than of decay in the fresh, 
fragrant atmosphere. 

A young man walking swiftly along a narrow 
country lane, gave a sigh of pleasure and regret 
Wingled, as he came t> a momentary pause and 
looked about him at the slowly fading landscape, 
the sweet, clear country air blowing softly in 
his face the while. 

“By Jove,” he said to himself, as he shifted the 
gun he was carrying from one arm to the other, 
“by Jove, I declare I feel just as I used to do 
When I was a young’un, and it was the end of the 
holidays ; only another week and I must turn 
my back on all this, and be off to town again to 
all my worries and struggles. Well, I ought to 
ve deuced teful for having had such a good 
Spell of sunshine and fresh air to set me up for 





the winter; not that I want much setting up I 
must say,” Thorold Musgrove added with a grin, 
as he glanced down at his tall, stalwart young 
figure. 

He began moving onward again. The sound of 
aclock chiming in the distance recalled him to 
the hour and made him hasten his footsteps. 

“Miss Dolly will be furious if I am late again 
to-day. I rather like little Miss Dolly when she 
is furious, she does blaze out at one. I wonder 
if the others have got back yet? Can’t think 
howI managed toget onto this long road; it 
must be acouple of miles further by this way 
than the other.” 

Walking fleetly, Thorold soon passed out of 
the rougher country into grounds which, though 
wild in their thick growth of vegetation, still had 
the air of belonging to private property. 

The dusk here under the trees was turned into 
almost darkness, but the young man evidently 
knew his way, for he pushed on through the 
thicket, and in afew minutes emerged into a 
meadow in which a couple of colts were racing 
about kicking their keels friskily. 

Had it not been.so late Thorold Musgrove 





OVELY YOU ALL ARE!” 


SAID MIRIAM, WITH EMOTION. 


and smile at the antics of the animals, but 
another quarter was chimed out from the clock 
as he entered the meadow, and at the sound he 
ceased walking and broke intoa run. 

By this means he was very speedily landed in 
a wide lawn bordered by shrubs and marked out 
at its furthermos: end into tennis courts. 

Beyond him only a few yards now, stretched 
the grey-stoned house that was his destination. 

It was not a very large building, there was 
nothing pretentious about Crowshurst, though its 

ment of clinging ivy gave it a picturesque air. 

t was just what it purported to be, the property 
of a man who loved the country and all that the 
country gave, and the home of a prosperous 
aquire and of his wife and children. 

Thorold Musgrove gave another little sigh as 
he slackened his speed and approached the 
house, it was a sigh that came from him quite 
unconsciously. 

“Tf shecould have called such a place as this 
her home,” he said to himself, with an infinity 
of regret and sorrow and a mist spread over his 
eyes for that one moment, blotting out the 
picture of the grey-stoned house. 
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and larger hall. 


was the only light to dispel the evening @usk. 


, oF | “7 ; 
thought, his lost dead mother, that caused that | ing—a fort of tumult, ging cmwithin the second | were not lit aud the glow from, the spe 


sigh— that gentle, sweet suffering mother whore 
last days on earth had been passed in a dingy 
London lodging, with houses and human Leings 
spread io their thousands about her; and her ov) ¥ | 
“countiy” the few flowers placed by his‘lovirg | 
hands each day in her sick-rvom, 

Though three years and more had-paveed away | 
since his mother’s death, the sor:ow of his loss 
was there just the same, the yeaining tenderne-s 
lived in his heart undiminished, and every good 
thing that came to him now was robbed of ha!f 
of its sweetness, Lecause she who would have 
joyed so much in sharing it was laid for ever in | 
her grave. 

It had always been one of poor Anne Mus- | 
grove’s greatest desires that her boy should have | 
at least two months in every year out of the 


! 


fatigue and bustle of London; a visit to some 
country house was what the mother’s heart 
would have liked best—a visit where there would 
be pleasant compavion:bip within, and sport of 
various sorts without. And now, when she was 





no longer on earth to taste this delight, Thoroldy 


for the first time since his boyhood, fuund him”4 
self a guest in just such a houschold as hig 
mother’s love wonld have pictured fer him. 

The invitation had come quite unexpectedly 


for Sir Francis Stapleton was by no means an 


intimate friend of young Musgrove’s, business 
alone in faébhaving been the means of makingthem 
acquainted} but when the genial, kind-hcarted 
Sir Francis.suddenly iuvited-the clever youg 
engineer doWn to Crowshargt®fir a couple of 
months’ Wieit in the early auttiappy Thorold had 
unhesitatingly accepted the offered hospitality, 
feeling a keen pleasure in Sir Fiapeis’s kindness, 
miugled with a sorrow that his baither should 
not) be alive to share the pleagure.’ “7 


@ He bad made a little stand gf! fret about i 


dnt 


¢remainivg so long at Crowshugst. §)" 


“T cannot trespass op your hospitalityieo much) 


Wir Francis,” he had said earbesty ; ou ar 
very good, and indeed [shall enjoy a fortnight in 
‘Whe country more than I can say ; but—” 
\e Oh! 1 don't care about 
finight, Pack up your tiaps, 
come along with me— my old lady b ive you 
the”best of welcomes, andimy girls. will be right 
glad to sée you. Yon'll come in handy,” Sir 
Francis had added, with a twinkle in Hiasm 
lue eye ; “there's always some festivit on} 
among my young "uns, Rnd a good Wiking. chay, 
you know, is never one too many, Say ub-more; say 
no more, my Jad, I’ve ‘taken a fancy to you—by 
Gad, I want to see you potting away at my birds 
; ‘of growing thin and white-over those 
confounded plans and drawings of yours,.« Come 
along, sir, acd stay your two months like & man !” 
It had been impossible for Thorold to resist 
such a hearty offer, and the young man had had 
no reason to regret his submission to Sir Francis 
Stapleton’s will. His visit to Crowshurst had been 
most thoroughly enjoyable, and he had not been 
a couple of days at the comfortable house before 
he found himself perfectly at home with the 
entire family, from the motherly Lady Stapleton 
(the very wife for such a man as Sir Francis) 
down to the little fairy like Lililas the youngest 
on family, the baby and the treasure of them 
ai . 

There were always a couple or so of stray mén 
staying in the house also, and, with Sir -Franeis 
and his three sons, a party of six guns from 
Crowshurst could eatily be made, though: more 
than frequently this party was swelled into. nine 
or ten by the presence of some country neighbour 
and his guests, 

This afternoon in fact the shooting party’ had 
been much larger than usual, and there was. ta 
be a big dinner at Crowshurst in the evening, As 
he crossed the broad, gravel path Thorold could 
see easily through the long windows into’ the hall 
beyond, and he felt relieved and pleased:as he 
realized the other sportsmen had not preceded 
him, and that he was not, as he feared; the last to 
arrive. 

Shaking off the sadness which thought of his 


lad, and 


| might call dull= 


ests. that stay a 


Thorold found himself smiling involumtarily as 
the sound reached his ears. They were such a 
erry, healthy happy celection of girls aud boys 
he keeméd ‘to have grown yefr's° younger sinte 
first he had ecme inta their. midst. 

“What is it; Laxon+” he enquired lightly of 
the butler, a rosy-cheeked, white haired old man. 
“Have they invented a new game. or is: it only 
another lawn-tenuis teurnament, indoors }” 

Laxon laughed and shook his head. 

“Tc aiu’t neither this time, sir; it’s only Miss 
Miriam as has come; and there’s always a fuss 
when Mi-s Miriam arrives. My ! che do make the 
place go round, and uo mistake!” 

Thorold smiled agaivjyas he knocked off come 
of thé mud from.his bdots aud gaiters, 

“T think Miss Dolly ‘is as lively as most 
people; but they are mone of ‘them, what you 
Laxon!” 

.” Laxon replied heartily, 
’em in it with Miss Miriam ! 
Whirlwind, that’s what she is! 
fe's a beauty ; I ain't got nothing 
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Ww 4 res, full of life 
he enjoyment of Wfe.~ H ings for them 
Imvst that whichyhe> ‘have’ had for. 
had he been their brothéher cousin. 

(He had \npt been tere thay a few days at 
Cr ushuret Vefore he wav on tertai® of the g: eatest 
jendiiness with | them ‘all; fhey-falled: him by 


Christian nate, andvtreated bits generally as 
ithéugh he really! elonged\to them, 6 xe S 


it Thorold's beart was pot 
sier pretty girls were emecroal 2 never Im 
Iged in flirtations ; he was téostraightforward, 


too honest, too fuanly ta find amusenient in ay- | 
ing with the feclings of another being. -Yet he® 
was only too ready to¢gespond to, all sympathy. 
and kind: ess, and was g great fayourite-with every 


w os tas raw 

Lady Stapletos HAM immediately adopted him 
as a boy upon whom she could lavish «ll a 
wother’s care and tendeygees ;! and with his kind- 
hearted hostess the young man was most affec- 
tionate, most grateful, and full of every charming 
thought and attentions But if such a desire as 
to make a conquest of handsome Thorold Mus- 
grove had by avy chance dawned in either of the 
girls’ minds, a week’s acquaintance with him would 
have’ been ‘sufficiest’ to disappoint them in this 
inatter, and to show them he was not the ordi- 
nary young man to be! treated in’ the ordinary 
fashion. 

Asa matter of fact, however, none of the 
Crowshurst young: fulk had praduated ‘in: the 
flirtatious schouly they were; as! has:/been’ isaid 
before; thoroughly happy, merfy, resh-leartéd 
girls, and as suth they forméd: @ eweéet- har: 
monious companionship for thé’ .yourg «man; who 
was their father’s guest, and whio revelled in their 
society as only a lonely being cut» off from ‘all 









have done, Yo 


There was uo other feeling in Thorold’s mind 
therefore, save a jittle curiosity and’ amusemént 


of the nand he walked through into the innér ‘hall 





beloved mother bad ‘brought upon him, Thorold 
entered the house, through the old-fashioned 
very wide porch-entrance, usually called the outer 


hall, 


There seemed to be an excitement prevail- | 





with its clamour of excited voices and merry 
ring laughter, 

The hall was in shadow. Miriam's arrival had 
evitently ups:t the whole household, The lamps 


fhuch more than this: Dally Stapleton laughingly, “ but 


; to receive from the others,@=)) 
\ She spoke to him, off x i 


Coming in from the dim grey twilight, Bowever, 
Thoreld’s eyes cculd see clearly, and the picture 
he bebeld.as he.stood for a moment unseen in the 
aperture uf the heavy velvet curtains was one 
that was immediately impressed on his memory, 


toremain there for ever. 


The group lit up by the fire glow was composed 
of five girle, but Thorbld. seemed-to realize the 
presence of one only—of the slender graceful figure 
in its rough travelling cout with the “cap tossed 
off the warm red-gold hair and the sweet face 
flushed aud happy from the embraces of her 
sisters, 

Each one of them was glinging to her, and little 
Lilias was caught wp im her arms at the very 
moment Thorold entered. 

“Oh! don’t let me>tell you any more about 
myself! Just let me realise I am at home with 
you all again,” Miriam was crying ima voice at 
orce rich and clear, ‘‘at home again! oh! how 
lovely it sounds | how lovely you all are ! I could 
eat you every epe--eat you up every bit! Lily 
wy little baby, Lily, say you are glad to see sister 
Miriam again, 8@ mre pat beh. Poe 
herself, Liiias sli “suddenly | her arms, 
her eyes had Saat to that ¢all ‘gute stage in 
the shadoiws of the curtaimay oe. 

With adittle cry the gir 
others, ? : 
“ Father has eome, fath 
tell mdjyou, 























ifulpegeslised her wil 
loving words died away into 
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introduced to Miriaia. 4-¥You have / 80 much 
about ber you oug how her »” Dolly 
addcd this with an ttle laugh ; urbed 


to her sister, “‘ Mir m | ui grold Musgrove a 
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friend of father’s 3 
you know him)” thiay 
*Thorold bowed 
stretched forth his, he 
and goly returned th’ 
It was quickly evi 
very first moment of thé 
was altogether different 
was a complete absence ¢ 
easy boyish sort of air wh 


‘ventional words, eeting, and her manner ha: 
na of ee her voice @ temch of cold- 
Very different to that Yargerness, that 
simplicity and freshness that rung out in 
those few words he had overheard as he stood 
and locked upon her from the shadow of the 
curtains 
Conscious as he was of the wide difference 
between Miriam Stapleton and her sisters whilst 
shéremaisiedto him only an iudistinct vision in the 
mingled dusk and fire glow, this difference became 
tremendously marked, as-Laxon and a footman 
remembering their duties came in hurriedly now 
and began lighting up the vari-us lamps. 
Thorold Musgrove found himself looking at the 
girl in a state of silent wonderment ;.a wonder- 
ment that, was.full of an admiration such as bad 
never filled his mind before for any living, being. 
For sotge beautiful landscape, some marvellous 
work of art, some exquisite picture, some magni: 
ficent piece of statuary, he had indeed felt inspired 
with {this sentiment of eager admiration ; but 
Miriam. Stapleton was the first of all: living 
creatures: whio had drawn it from him as Bi 
He was so-silent:that.he was quickly rallied by 


parents and. close relations and kinsfolk ‘ciiuld | the others upon his changed demeanour. 


“What. is. it?” enquired, Baybara, mis- 


| chievously. walrry . . 
She was {a put-browm maid, with: bright. dar 


mingled; when having cleansed his boots!of most | ¢yes and rough dark hair. '. Haw, wis it; possible 


| she could’ be sister, to this. other .queen-like 

|: * Havel you seen.a ghost, Thorold, or are you 

| trightebed of us all?. Speak, .speak,,I pray 
thee!” 
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“He is tired—leave him alune, Bab,” said 
Dolly, who having a. decided inclination for 
drawing 2nd sketehing, had fallen more or less into | party, looked back for an instant. 
the position of chief triend and companion to the 


Dolly, who had gone to one of the windows to 
see if she could discover a sign of the returning ; Lord Svttefeild’s sake, Miss Stapleton, that your 







“T hope,” he said, in a low voice, “1 hope, for 


first impression concerning him ‘was a good ore,” 


“ Didn't 1?” she asked, carele-sly. “I did not Miriam laughed softly. 


young man, “ Havesome tea, Thorold ; remem- | think about ‘it, 1 suppose. Your unexpected “T will confide in you, Mr, Thorold,” she said, 


ber we doa’t dine, till eight to night, we 


fashionable,” 

Thorold took the tea and sat down in his 
favourite corner by, the fireplace,, He did not 
fvel in the least tired, he had been walking miles 
during ‘the day ;-yet .a sense wf exhilaration, a 
curious excitement seemed to have come in the 
place ef fatigue, to thrill him, and: yet to trouble 
him just a little, He remembered vaguely how 
he had once before felt this same sensation ; it 


are quite | arrival, Mimi Carling, sent every other thou,ht 
out of my mind, 
lordship is coming back here for dinner. 


at his little shooting-box yesterday. 
all astonished to see him walk in here this morn- 
ing, I can tell you; but, of course, father was 
, delighted—Lord Settefeild is a first-rate shot, 


Dolly broke off here a moment, there was a 


with the pretii¢st touch of familiarity in her 


Besides, I don’t believe his | voice «nd manner. “ Thegirls have told me you 
Mother | are a ‘1eal good sort.’. This sounds very slangy, 
did not tell me he was expected—he only arrived | but it conveys a great deal, I cau see for myself 
We were | the girls are not very wrong. I will confide in 


you, therefore, and I -will confess to you that 
the very first time 1 saw Lord Settefeild. 
I ” she paused. Her lips had a hard pale 
look, “I detested him,” she said, going on slowly, 
deliberately — “detested him intensely — absc- 





had been when he had stood on the summit of @ | pause, during which she looked intently through | lutely, and I will also confess te you that this 


suos-clad mountain. in Wales (Swi zerland had | the window ; then she gave a shout,— 


great di-like has never disappered, but has grown 


heen a journey too far for so meagre a purse as “Here they are! I can just see father’s dear | deeper and stronger and more intense each, time 


he had always possessed), and his eyes and mind | old head! Come along, girls; come along, 
had taken in the grandeur, the ineffable beauty | Mimi! What a surprise it will be fur him to see 
of the seene that stretched about him—a beauty | you, and what a hug you will get! You will be 
that was.so fraught with a sense of danger, of the | quite squashed! Come along, Mimi! Make haste! 
unattainable. Was it a curious touch of presenti- | make haste?” 
ment that brought this rememberance back to But Miriam did not obey this command. She 
Thorold Musgrove’s mind now as he cat looking | rose with the others, but, as they scampered 
for the first time upon the brilliant loveliness of | hurriedly through the hall, she paused and stood 
one who was destined to play so powerful, so | quietly by a table. The light falling upon her 
intense a part in the story of his life? He was | showed her to be now quite pale, with a faint 
vever given to much self analysis or examiuation. | smile on her lips that somehow Thorold felt was 
Thus | not an easy expression to understand. 
he could not have explained why this feeling and He made no effort to break the silence that 
this wetmory should have returned to him now | followed, in fact he was just about to turn round 
so strangely, yet so clearly. Seen in the warm | and study the blazing fire instead of her bewitch- 
toned light of the lamps, Miriam’s beauty was ; ing loveliness, when Miriam spoke to him. 

It was not ouly the per- “ Do you know this Lord Settefeild well, Mr. 
fection of her features, the delicate colouring | Musgrove?” she asked, and her voice was 
of her skin, or the wonderful grace of her | curiously hurried and a little strained. 
slender figure, it was the air of distinction, of ‘* T met him to day for the first time,” Thorold 
refinement, of tone, which made her so different, | answered her quickly, just a trifle startled ; not 
There was a family | by the question so much as by the way she put it, 
likeness existing, perhaps, though it did not | and by something else that he could not define. 
strike Thorold very forcibly ; but beyond this| The voices beyond were grown into a perfect 
faint resemblance there was nothing fo point | babel. Miriam smiled unconsciously, and Thorold 
to the fact that this dainty young creature | gave her back the smile. 
belonged’ to the same stock as the four other His hand:ome bearing; the frank goodness, the 
girls, whose healthier vigorous bearing’ seemed | honest manliness written on his face and in his 
to grow almost coarse and plebeian now that | eyes was revealed to the girl all at once. There 
Miriam stood beside them. 


She had quickly recovered her annoyance at | strong, yet gentle, kindliness abcut Thorold that 
having mistaken Thorold for 
There was not a trace of awkwardness about Miriam seemed to'realise this influence now as 
her; ¢lothes, thanners, voice betrayed’ the un- 
doubted fact that Miriam Stapleton, young as | to him, moving with infinite grace. 
she was, had already mingled in the world, and 
in the world, too, of the highest social rank and 
porition, ‘She drew’ a little apart, and sat with 
Lilias on her knee, whilst the rest cross-ques- 
tioned Thorold, desiring to know all tie had done, 
and why and wherefore he had managed’ toreturn 
without-the remainder of the shooting’ patty. 

“They ate so late,” Dolly Stapleton’ said 
glancing at the big hall clock. 

“They ‘were to go to Stonehouse Coverts 
to-day remember, Dolly.” . 

Barbara hastened to say, “It is a good walk 


He had never had much occasion for it. 


almost bewildering. 


so apart from her sisters, 


home.” 


Miriam turned her head, she had been softly 
caressing Lilias’ golden hair with her lips. 

“T hope father will not be ‘very’ tired,” she 
said, abd the tender touch in her ‘voice was re- 
Thorold saw her in a new 
phose at this- moment, dnd thé thrill at his heart 
grew quicker as hé looked at her. _ 

“T believe there was some talk of Sir Francis 
driving home,” he hastened’ to say ; “at least,” 
his eyes met Miriam’s for one instant—the glory 
in the depths of her eyes was something he had 
hever seen. beforé—"‘ at least I heard Lord Sette- 
feild suggesting this to your father.” 

The eyes fixed upon him were suddenly dilated 
for an instant.: They seemed to g'ow with a sort 
of excitement, even of triumph ; then they 
‘eemed to contraet, then they were turned away. 

it his faney, or did her voice tremble a little, 
aud had the colour paled in her cheeks ‘as she 


flected in her face. 


Was 


answered him ? 


“Lord. Settefeild't ” 


‘most sharply, 





: She repeated the name 
‘wice, her tone half-incredulous, half startled ; then 
the looked across at her sister. 

Dolly, you did not tell me Lord Settefeild 


"as coming to-night,” she gaid, and she spoke 


was an ivfluevce of comfort, of protection, of 
made itself quickly apparent to all women. 
they exchanged smiles. She came a little nearer 


© “© Phen, as you have only known him so short a 
time, it is useless asking you if you like Lord 
Settefeild,” she said, lightly. 

She stood beside him spreading her small 
white hands to the fire, her eyes and lips smiling 
up at him faintly. 

Thorold ‘felt that queer uncertainty in his 
pulsation once again. ° A soft delicate odour of 
some. perfume ‘stole: to him from her hair and 
from her draperies, He answered a little at 
iandom.— 

‘* T never make hasty conclusions, One cannot 
judge well by first impressions.” 

* Cannot one?” 

Miriam dropped ‘her eyes from his face to her 
small ringless hands, 

“Well, do you know, Mr. Musgrove, I don’t quite 
agree with you. I certainly came to a very 
speedy impression about Lord Settefeild the first 
time I met him, and (with a very faint pause) I 
have seen no reason’ as yet to change from that 
first impression.” 

Thorold just glanced at her. The difference 
betwetn her and all the other inhabitants of 
Crowshurst was little less than marvellous, Was 
this the girl! whom the old butler had spoken of 
warmly as the greatest hoyden of the whole 
family, the ringleader of the most furious romps 
and practical joking ? 

The mere thought was impossible—the very 
suggestion imperticent. itis was no hoydon, 
no boyish young woman, with muscles of iron 
and lungs to match, This was some dainty fairy 
princess, a delicate, ethereal, lovely being—a 
creature such a3 Thorold had never met before in 
his life’s sojourn, nor had even imagined could 
lave form or existence on earth. 

He looked intently at her downcast face, at her 





I meet him. Are you very shocked!” she asked, 
her tone changing swiftly, while her face lit up 
suddenly with smi'es, 

‘Yuu have been here long enough to know we 
area plain-spoken family so —-” 

The rest of her sentence was not uitered, for 
at this moment the heavy red curtains’ were 
pushed on one side, and with his face beamjvg 
with delight, Sir “:ancis strode in, his arms out- 
stretched to. weleome his favourite and most 
beautiful child, and to draw her to his heary im 
a tender etabrace, 





CHAPTER II. 


THOROLD Musorove was not given any imme- 
diate chance of quietly sorting out and compre- 
hending the new and bewildering impressions 
which his first meeting with Miriam Stapleton 
had produced, 

He made a hasty escape.from the crowded halt, 
it is true ; but as he was mounting the stairs to 
g» to his own room he encountered Lady Staple- 
ton, who greeted him affectionately, and diew 
him into her small boudvir, inquiring, the while 
with some cuncern about his health. ‘ 
“ Dolly tells me she thinks ycu must have one 
of your bad headaches again, I hope, my dear, 
you have not walked too far, our boys are made 
of stouter stuff than you I think, aud when the 
brain has to be used a great deal the body getz 
easily fatigued. Sit down here in my quiet 
corner for a little while, Thorold, my dear. 
You do certainly look very pale.” 

Thorold smilingly repudiated all thought or 
suggestion of being ill, but he accep'ed Lady 
Stapleton’s invitation all the 3ame—he was very 
fond of the half hour chats that he had with this 
busy, tender-hearted, motherly creature, and it 
was not the first time by many,,that he had sat 
talking in the gloaming m this small room for a 
few miuutes ou his way to dress for dinner. 
“Miss Dolly is very good, and so are you, 
dear Lady Stapleton; but I am glad to say I 
have'nod headache, and though it would be very 
interesting to pose as an invalid, L.am afraid I 
am just a little too robust for that.” he laughed 
softly, aud. paused a moment, Were you not 
surprised’ ‘to see your other daughter, Lady 
Stapleton }”’ he asked lurriedly after that pause. 
Sitting here in the dusk he was once again vividly 
conscious of that feeling of bewildering pleasure 
that had swept across him as Miriam had moved 
close béside him, and smiling up at him, had 
taken him iuto her confidence with ;such a, swift 
and unexpected abandonment of her former cold- 
ness and hauteur towards him, the pleasure he 
felt outweighed the feeling of surprise and con- 
jecture which her strange utterance of hatred for 
the Earl of Settefeild would have surely aroused 
in him at other times. He listened eagerly to 
hear her mother speak about Miriam, to learn a 
little more about this brilliantly, beautiful young 
creature whose whole individuality was such a 
revelation to him. 

Lady Stapleton laughed her genial laugh as he 
put that question. 

“By this time we are none of us surprised at 
anything Mimi may do,” she said, easily ; ‘‘she 
loves taking us unawares, and she always appears 
in this sort of flying fashion—she has to come,” 
so she says, just every now and then, to see that 





faintly smiling lips, 


she is not forgotten,” at this Lady Stapletor 
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laughed again. “It would be so very likely that 
anyone of them would or could forget Miriam !” 

“She must be lonely perhapa living away from 
you all,” Thorold said, pursuing the subject 
eagerly ; “her aunt is old, is she not, and your 
daughter is so young, s0 ” he broke off, it 
was not easy to find words all at once to 
adequately describe Miriam. 

“Oh! Mimi is perfectly happy with Alicia 
Stapleton,” the mother declared warmly, “she 
would never content herself with our quiet, 
humdrum life—she has been with her aunt ever 
since she was quite a little child, and she has 
been spoilt by Alicia in every possible way. I 
assure you, Thorold,” Lady Stapleton added 
with another laugh, “I should be terrified now 
i€ Mimi determined to come and make her home 
with us. You can see for youself she is different 
to the rest of us, and indeed she lives the life of 
» little queen with Alicia Stapleton, such a life 
as she could never have here’! ” 

There was a slight pause before the mother 
spoke again. 

“TI think,” she said then, very slowly and 
thoughtfully—‘ I think, Thorold, it grows more 
and more difficult each day one lives to know 
what is really best and wisest to do for those 
one loves—where there is deep affection there is 
aiways ambition, and yet the world, though it 
gives so much—how much more it can take away 
—how much it can and does destroy !” 

The soft musing voice dropped into silence. 
Thorold sat in the dusk and made no reply ; he 





-zvas conscious of a chilled, pained sensation as he 


said over and over again to himself these few 
words spoken by Miriam Stapleton’s mother; they 
were so undefined, yet they conveyed so much— 
there was a ring of disappointment that the 
young man’s keen sympathy quickly recognised 
m the mother’s quiet, thoughtful voice—and 
with this knowledge there came once again that 
curious premonition of danger circling about and 
around this girl and her loveliuess. It was a 
sensation that annoyed him, yet he could not 
shake it off. The sound of the dressing gong 
roused him from his thoughts, and made Lady 
Stapleton start out of her chair with something 
like a jump. 

“ Why bless me, I had noidea it was go late ! 
and I have to get into my best bib and tucker 
to-night, too; I don’t make myself very smart 
for you, you know, Thorold, but then you can- 
not compare with such a grand person as Lord 
Settefieild, can you?” 

“ You like this man ? is he pleasant ¢?” 

Thorold put the two questions hurriedly as he 
went to open the door for his hostess, 

Lady Stapleton ‘looked up at him smilingly. 
The light from the corridor lit up her kindly, 
pleasant face, which still retained many points of 
its former freshness aud prettiness. 

“Oh! wy dear,” she said with a comical 
touch of reproof, “you ask this of me? Is it 
possible you do not know that Settefeild is not 
only an Earl—one of the first peers of the realm 
—but he is something like a millionaire as well ? 
and have you forgotten that [ am a mother with 
half a dozen marriageable daughters ?” 

Thorold joined in the laugh, and they separated. 
After that, as‘he was busy getting out of his 
shooting garments into his evening ones, Thorold’s 
thoughts dwelt unceasingly on the beautiful girl 
who had come so unexpectedly in his life. He 
cduld not rid his mind of that curious jarred 
sensation that the mother’s few words had 
brought so distinctly. Neither could he quite 
understand that strange expression of Miriam’s 
‘hatred for Lord Settefeild ; obviously this dislike 
“was not shared by her mother. What could have 
brought such a feeling to the girl. 

To himself Thorold confessed he did not quite 
-understand what need there was for any aver- 
~sion to Lord Settefefld, whom he had met this 
day for the first time, but whose grave, dark, 
“handsome face had at once impressed him with 
asense of latent power, of strong intellectuality, 
and whose manner, though not particularly cordial, 
certainly had been full of courtesy and some 

grace, 

Thorold had had a short conversation with Sir 

Francis’s most important guest during the hour 
for luncheon out ia the coverts, and he had 


been a little flattered by the knowledge that 
Lord Settefeild was well acquainted with his 
work and regarded him as an authority in his 
profession, 

He had, after this, devoted very little thought 
to the E:rl until that moment of confidence in 
which Miriam had all at once recalled Settefeild’s 
existence to his memory in so strange a way. 

He could not of course fathom so great a 
mystery as this young girl's hatred for this man, 
without knowing and observing more; but if 
Thorold had expected any assistance or revelation 
to be forthcoming during the evening that fol- 
lowed, he was doomed to be disappointed. 

Except that the evening was altogether the 
brightest and most amusing that had been spent 
at Crowshurst since his arrival there, there was 
nothing to mark it in any way as being extra- 
ordinary. 

Miriam was the queen of the hour ; her loveli- 
ness, which had seemed to Thorold so marvellous 
in her rough travelling gown, was enhanced a 
hundredfold when he caught sight of her flut- 
tering about the big, old-fashioned drawing- 
room, a fairy-like creature in her exquisitely 
simple white dinner dress, a row of priceless 
pearls round her soft young throat, and her red- 
gold hair twisted in a big loose knot at the back 
of her beautiful small head. 

Thorold Musgrove was emphatically not a man 
of the world, therefore he felt almost a sharp 
shock of surprise as he found himself watching 
Miriam as she greeted Lord Settefeilé with her 
own peculiar grace, and sinking into a chair, 
began an animated and almost cenfidential chat 
about mutual friends and items of fashionable 
interest with the very man for whom, barely an 
hour before, her lovely lips had: expressed the 
most intense aud extending hatred, 

Had he been a man cof the world Thorold 
would naturally have evinced no surprise at all 
at this state of things, but the sphere of fashion 
and society, in which Miriam Stapleton already 
glistened and radiated as a star of unusual beauty, 
was an unknown, unexplored world to Thorold 
Musgrove, and the ways and customs and tradi 
tions of this other sphere were such as would 
never seem honest or right or tyue toa nature 
such as he possessed. He had not much chance 
of pondering over Miriam’s manner to. Lord 
Settefeild, for after dinner he found himself 
monopolised by her altogether. She seemed to 
have discovered suddenly a host of congenial 
topics to discuss with Thorold, and she drew him 
hither and thither desiring his opjnion on this 
picture or that plant till the young man’s brain 
seemed in a maze, and he was conscious not only 
of an eager delight in following her little queen- 
like form in its clinging white draperies, but of a 
swift growing desire to continue such a journey, 
not merely through the many fooms of her 
father’s old house, but through vaster realms of 
light and beauty which her musical murmurs and 
his own suddenly kindled imagination spread in a 
vision before him, An hour—two hours—slipped 
away as by magic, and when Miriam abruptly 
declared she was tired and must go to bed, 
Thorold seemed as though he had been suddenly 
roused from some exquisite dream, such as had 
never dawned in his thoughts before, and whose 
ending seemed to thrust him suddenly into a 
cold and dark world. He did not know that 
Miriam had given vent toa prodigious and im- 
patient yawn when she found herself alone on the 
staircase, having first heard with extreme satis- 
faction that Lord Settefeild had driven home- 
wards quite half-an-hour before ; nor did Thorold 
notice the sort of wistful look that was written 
in Lady Stapleton’s gentle eyes as she bade him 
good-night a little later. He was, in fact, de- 
finitely conscious of nothing—his whole being 
was thril'ed and disturbed—the calmness of his 
life was broken—visions and thoughts of a strange 
yet exquisite formeflitted through his mind—he 
felt hewlldered at himself, but his bewilderment 
was full of a joy that was immense, indescribable. 

** You must sleep well, my dear, ‘‘ Lady Staple- 
ton said to him affectionately, her tone and 

menner a little more tender than usual, “you 
will have to rise at an unearthly hour, you know, 
since Mimi has determined you are all to make 





| this expedition to the Black Rocks ruins, It isa 


tremendous distance—I am not surprised’ that 
Lord Settefeild has demurred about allowing his 
sister Lady Patricia to join the party. She is 
such, I imagine, a delicate young thing ; he seems 
devoted to her—quite unusually attached for a 
modern brother, but he is right to take care of 
her. Iam glad she will not undertake so much 
fatigue. Good-night, Thorold, good-night, my 
dear. I am an old woman you see, and coddling 
is one of my weaknesses, but I want to send you 
back to your work brown and strong, and all the 
better for your visit in the country.” 

Thorold answered his kind hostess in his own 
simple fashion—his gratitude for her goodness: 
was so sincere. Lady Stapleton knew thie, andi 
she gave a little sigh as she watched the young 
man go away. 

“ He has a heart of gold—he is a boy in a thou- 
sand,”’ she said to herself, and then her pleasant 


' face clouded over. “I hope Mimi will not try 


to amuse herself with him—he is different to 
most men, he will not understand—it may hurt 
him—lI could almost wish that she had not come 
just now.” And then Lady Stapleton sighed 
again as she went her nightly round to say “ good- 
night” to all her children. ‘It seems strange,” 
she said to herself, wistfully, “that a mother 
should not be able to understand her own child— 
but Mimi has alweys been, and remains still, 
something beyond me. F must not judge 
her too severely, however, fer though the world 
has made her so different to my other dear chicks, 
this is, perhaps, the force of eireumstances, and 
not her fault. She is very yowng, and her beauty 
is very great. Fiven a mother cannot expect. 
perfection when these twe pointe are welll 
remembered |” 

Miriam was sitting in front of her bedroom 
fire, her glorious hair unbound on her shoulders 
and falling in rieh profusion on her pale blue 
dressing-gown, when her mother eame in for.a 
few gaod night words, 

The girl was very sweet with her mother, but 
despite: this, and though they did not converse 
very long, Lady Stapleton was conscious of a. little 
toucl of strangeness and restraint when she found 
herself in the presence of this daughter. 

Miriam's possessions had metamorphosed the 
old-fashioned room—her maid had scastered all) 
sorts'of costly appointments about the apart- 
meat. The girl had the air of a prinaess.as she 
sat lounging in front of the fire. The mothor 
fele no kinship with this beautiful young crea- 
ture, so utterly unlike all the other members of 
her little world. 

Lady Stapleton said no words about Thorold. 
She was a wise woman; astonishingly tactful 
when it is remembered the whole of her life had 
been spent im the quiet uneventful groove of the 
country, where diplomacy has little opportunity 
of flourishing. She only convexsed about Mimi's 
own affairs, asked a few questions about the 
aunt the girl had just left, and, finally, with a 
tender kiss, went away. , 

Miriam Stapleton gave a sharp inapatient sigh 
that was yet a sigh of relief as she found herself 
alone. 

“Oh! the ennui of this night!” she said to 
herself as she flung herself once again into the 
chair. “I am quite exhausted!”, She resled 
her beautiful head against the cushions, and, 
slowly, a flush mounted to her face, “But it has 
been a success!” she murmured, her whole fac 
expressing satisfaction. ‘He cannot be mistaken 
any longer ; and, though he tried to hide it, 1 
saw his face light up as he came in and found me 
here. It all went well—this other man was just 
what I needed; but what a heavy creature! 
Good, of course—that is written in every line of 
his face—and, being good, useful. I must keep 
him in tow; he might be an invaluable ally if 
ever I need a real friend.” She stooped forward 
here, and rested her chin in her hand, her beautl- 
ful hair falling about her face in an eerie a0 
picturesque fashion, “It is so dangerous,” she said 
to herself, in a dogged sort of way ; “as I advance 
I see the danger more and more and more. Ye', 
I shall do it, for though it is so dangerous, it 's 
not impossible, and the risk is worth so mach 
the chance is so very wonderful. It is all that 


have desired, all I ave hoped for. He loves me 





with all the power and strength for which his 
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family have been famous. He will make me his 
wife—he will make me a queen—the Countess of 
Settefeild will be one of the first where all are 
great! And must I renounce this? must I throw 
it away !—must I turn my back on my proudest 
ambition and all because—ah! how I hate my- 
self; how I could kill myself when I remember 
it all!” 

The lovely young face was transformed alto- 
gether. In this moment it had no ionger the 
delicate ethereal beauty, at the first glimpse of 
which Thorold Musgrove’s heart had become 
changed and troubled. It wore a hard, fierce 
look ; the soft eyes blazed, the smiling lips were 
contracted, and the little fingers of the hand 
which supported the chin were pressed harshly 
into the pure white skin, leaving deep red marks. 
So it looked for the space of several long minutes, 
then gradually the anger, the fierceness, faded 
away, asort of recklessness or defiance came in its 
stead ; flinging out her little hands with a gesture 
of unutterable grace and abandon, Miriam Staple- 
ton rose to her feet. 

“Tf I think all night, I shall only come round 
to where I was before. I will not think—I must 
not—it only unsettles me; I will act instead ! 
To-morrow DanversggKarl of Settefeild, will ask 
me to be his wife for the second time ; this time 
he shall not ask in vain !” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE picnic-party left Crowshurst at a very early 
hour. It was a brilliant and lovely morning as 
they all assembled in the big hall ; and there was 
much laughter and merriment as each person 
came hurrying from their room to join the reat 
below. 

Lady Stapleton and Lilias had been the only 
two who had not been counted in among the 
party to Black Rock ruins on the evening before, 
but when everyone was about to leave the break- 
fast-table and climb up into the waggonettes and 
dog-carts that were waiting to carry them to their 
destination, it was discovered that Dolly was not 
yet come dowstairs, and it fell to Barbara’s lot to 
explain that this particular sister had such a bad 
rea she could not possibly join the expe- 

ition, 

There was much surprise and real regret ex- 
pressed at this intelligence, and no one was more 
genuinely sorry than Thorold Musgrove, who had 
developed a sincere friendship for Dorothy Staple- 
ton, more especially since he had discovered she 
had a small talent for drawing, and was more 
than content to be his pupil. 

Sir Francis was greatly perplexed. 

“Dolly with a headache! well, that is some- 
thing fresh, mother, isn’t it?” he exclaimed, as 
he bustled about superintending the loading of 
the big waggonette with his girls and the hampers 
containing luncheon. “I don’t remember hearing 
of such a thing before!” 

Lady Stapleton, who had presided at the break- 
fast-table, seeing that everyone had a good meal 
before starting on their long drive, replied to her 
husband’s remark quickly though very quietly,— 

“Dolly was busy painting the old summer. 
house yesterday ; I told her at the time she would 
probably suffer from the smell of the green paint, 
but she would do it, and this is the consequence 
A headache is certainly an unusual occurrence in 
our establishment,” the mother added witha faint 
smile, as she met Thorold’s sympathising eyes ; 
“but it is not by any means a novelty.” 

Miriam, who had come down, looking abso- 
lutely divine in a gown of russet-coloured velvet 
with some costly furs about her throat, anda 
toque of velvet on her beautiful hair, expressed 
gentle concern for her sister’s ailment. 

“T have a bottle of the most wonderful salts!” 
she declared, as she let Thorold wait upon her 
like a slave, “I will take them to Dolly ; one 
snitf of my bottle, and she will have no more 
headache, I am quite sure.” 

Miriam half rose as she spoke, but Lady Staple- 
ton’s voice checked her. 

The mother’s eyes met her daughter's beautiful 
ones very straight and full in this moment. 


said quietly, “but I would rather you did not 
disturb Dolly. The child will be much better 
left to herself.” 

Miriam gave a little shrug of her graceful 
shoulders, it was barely perceptible, and Thorold 
did not notice it; all he saw was the wistful, 
almost pained expression in the girl’s exquisite 
face us she just glanced at him, and for the first 
time since he had met her, Thorold was conscious 
of an irritated feeling against Lady Stapleton. 
Not having the clue to the mother’s real thoughts 
and feelings, he misunderstood her words and her 
manner towards Miriam, and judged her a little 
too quickly. 

“Well,” Sir Francis said, coming up at this 
moment, “it’s a deuced pity about little Doll ; 
she’s just the very one for a thing of this sort as 
a rule; but, no doubt you are right, mother 
dear, the kindest thing will be to leave her ‘alone. 
And now, girls and boys, when you are ready, 
say the word. Mimi, my darling, you are going 
to sit by me, of course!” 

Miriam caressed her father’s strong hand and 
kissed it softly with her small red lips. 

“ No dad, darling, lam not. Carrie is going to 
sit by you. I know she would like it, and I have 
promised Mr. Thorold,” with a dreamy glance 
from her speaking eyes at the young man, “ that 
he shall drive me in the small dog-cart, I am sure 
he is a splendid whip!” 

Thorold stood by bewildered, yet thrilling with 
sudden delight. This promise, of which Miriam 
spoke so glibly, was.something quite new to him. 
He had been wondering with an eagerness and 
@ nervous sense of coming disappointment 
where she would be placed, and if he would 
find himself anywhere near her, and now this 
little suspense was ended, and ended in a way 
that was full of sudden and intoxicating delight 
to him. 

Thorold never knew how wistfully, almost 
sadly, Lady Stapleton’a kindly eyes dwelt upon 
him in this moment. He did not chance to 
glance in her direction ; had he done so he must 
have been surprised and touched by the expression 
written on the sweet motherly face. — 

Miriam saw it, however, and had infinite plea- 
sure in so doing. Now, if she had planned no 
former intention ‘of going with Thorold in the 
dog-cart she would certainly have decided on 
making this arrangemeat in order to give her 
mother a little vexation. 

It was an old story now—this little warfare— 
that had been fought between Miriam’s strong, 
selfish, cruel will, and her mother’s good true 
nature each time they had come in contact. 

From everyone within her old home the girl 
demanded and received full devotion, allegiance, 
and admiration. The other girls recognised her 
superiority and sovereignty without an instant’s 
hesitation. For Miriam, and for Miriam alone, 
her father would renounce immediately a day’s 
shooting to minister to her pleasure. The ser- 
vants worshipped her, the tenantry gave her a 
sort of awed adoration such as they would offer to 
ayoung queen. Not a single creature on the 
whole estate, and indeed, with a very few excep- 
tions, throughout their vast circle of acquaint- 
ances and friends, but succumbed absolutely to 
her fascination, and conceded to her will, save 
and only the mother who bore her—the mother, 
who, to her own sorrow, kuew Miriam's character 
and nature at something like their true worth, 
and whose heart sorrowed over the knowledge, 
and yearned each time they met to find a new and 
a better spirit encased in her child’s most lovely 
body. 

The effect of feeling that her mother did not 
share in the blind adoration given to her by the 
rest of the world was sufficient to rouse all the 
latent hardness and cruelty in Miriam’s nature ; 
and now, so soon as she caught sight of 
that wistful expression on Lady Stapleton’s 
face, as her eyes rested upon Thorold Musgrave, 
the girl took a deeper and more determined 
resolution to win to herself and for herself alone 
the whole heart of this youug man whom she 
would never care for, nor permit to enter iato 
her real life in any sense of the word, and 
who must eventually taste the deepest and 
worst sort of suffering when the freak of 





“Tt is very good of you, Mimi,” Lady Stapleton 





mind, and she had tossed Thorold on one side as 
lightly and carelessly as a toy that had ceased to 
amuse or even to interest her. 

The idea that had flashed through her 
thoughts as she had sat communing with herself 
by her bedroom fireside the night before, the sort 
of reliance and certainty upon the future friend- 
ship and probable aid of such a man as Thorold 
that had come to her then, had been the reason 
for Miriam’s graciousness and dangerous sweetness 
to the young fellow ; possibly had she not gathered 
from her mother’s manner that Thorold was more 
than passing dear to the inmates of Crowshurst ; 
if she had not instantly jumped to the conclusion 
| that her sister Dorothy had unhappily for herself 
set her affections on this tall handsome young 
engineer with his honest lips and eyes and his 
unconsciously sweet and earnest manner, it may 
be that Miriam would have relinquished her 
intention of capturing Thorold’s love only to fling 
it back to him by-and-bye with all the contemp- 
tuous cruelty and coldness of which she was 
capable. 

Now however, all thought of this was at an end, 
for she had a double reason for subjugating him. 

She had sought his company so closely the 
night befure because she had known that the 
sight of her lovely self flitting about the big 
drawing-rooms and conservatories with this man 
had been little less than torture to the other man 
whose wife she had desired and intended to be 
ever since she had met him little less than a year 





ago. 

That Lord Settefeild should suffer some con- 
siderable pain and uncertainty before receiving 
her final answer, was something Miriam had sworn 
to carry out so soon as it became evident to her 
that her power over him was supreme and that 
Lord Settefeild could not resist her, despite all 
the desires of those who cared for him, neither 
had he the strength to fling off the insinuous and 
intoxicating influence that her beauty had brought 
into his life and thoughts. 

Miriam Stapleton had had one very bad 
moment in connection with Lord Settefeild and 
her ambition to become his wife. 

When first they had met, when first his dark 
sombre sad eyes had looked on her exquisite 
loveliness all had seemed smooth and fair; the 
girl’s worldly heart had beat with a fast thrill of 
satisfaction and of surety. 

All of a sudden, however, there had come a 
change. Lord Settefeild from being a conatant 
visitor at Miss Alicia Stapleton’s charming little 
house dropped into a mere acquaintance ; the 
flowers he had sent so frequently ceased to appear 
altogether, 

Miriam’s hopes were blighted in the bit- 
terest fashion ; she had suffered the most intense 
disappointment and mortification, all the moreso 
since she was quick to see how shrewdly the 
worldsmiled at this, to herunexpected termination 
of what had seemed a wonderful matrimonial 
arrangement. 

As can be imagined, Miriam’s was not the nature 
to accept such a defeat easily nor unquestioned. 
She had not to seek very far to arrive at the 
cause for this change in Lord Settefeild’s manner 
towards her. 

Although he had become such an intimate 
friend with her aunt and herself, the acquaintance 
between themselves and the remainder of his 
family had never made satisfactory progress. 

The Earl’s mother and sister had, it is true, 
called once upon the two Misses Stapleton, but the 
visit had been a short and an unsatisfactory one. 
Lady Patricia De Burgh, the young and only 
sister of Lord Settefeild was one of the very few 
people who was not swayed or even touched by 
Miriam Stapleton’s marvellous fascination ; she 
was quite young, barely nineteen, but she 
possessed an unusual character for a girl of her 
age. 

SShe was very quiet and thoughtful, sharing in 
almost a remarkable degree, her brother's high 
mental qualities, and holding a place in his heart 
and respect waich no other human being had ever 
approached as yet. 

His mother was quite the opposite of Patricia, 
she was a charming woman, very handsome, very 





annoying her mother had passed frum Miriam’s 


worldly and inordinately proud. Her objection 
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to M'riam Stapleton as her son’s future wife was 
based on a different theory to Lady Patricia’s, 

The Countess of Settefeild was.a scion of ‘one 
of the grandest ducal families in England, and 
Miriam Stapleton, though undoubtedly a lady 
and the daughter of a gentleman, was neverthe- 
less, merely a commoner in Lady Settefeild’s 
eyes, and as such not equal or desirable as a wife 
to so proud and splendidly endowed a man as 
Danvers eleventh Earl of Settefeild. 

Lady Patricia shared her mother's pride in her 
birth and race, but she was devoid of arrogance 
or excessive worldliness. The immediate sensa- 
tion of distrust and dislike that came to her so 
soon as she made the acquaintance of the girl, 
about whose loveliness al] the fashionable world 
was raving, and whose fascination had already 
worked a marked change in her most beloved 
brother, was so spontaneous, so real, that it could 
not be shaken off, and it had been the eloquence 
of his sister’s silence in speaking of Miriam, that 
first showed Settefeild the danger into which he 
had so nearly drifted, and roused a sense of 
caution and prudence within him, 

His admiration for Miriam’s beauty, however, 
remained very great during this period of wi h- 
drawal], and she found her one and only consola- 
tion in knowing this, aud in playing a most diffi- 
cult part to perfection, Whenever they met the 


man was unfailingly touched by the svftness, the | 


sadness, the resignation as it were, conveyed in 
Miriam’s manner. 

He was not a man to love lightly, and gradually 
the passion within him grew stronger and 
stronger, till every other wish or feeling was 
merged in the determination to win Miriam 
Stapleton for his wife, to be mistress of his 
proud position, his own adored love. 

Two days before Miriam had paid this sudden 
visit to her old home Settefeild had brought 
matters to a crisis. He had been following her 
aunt and herself from place to place, durivg their 
continental sojourn, tracking them back to their 
little home in town eventually, where he lost no 
time in proclaiming his intentions, and demand- 
ing Miriam's hand in marriage. 
chagrin and real pain he was refused, quietly, 
sorrowfully, but decidedly. 

“J will marry no man whose family hold them- 
selves aloof from me, am as proud as your 
sister or your mother, Lord Scttefeild,” Miriam 
bad said to him very quietly, but with much 





To his intense | 
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| 





dignity ; “although my dear father is only a | 
simple getitleman, I hold myself no Jess than | 


they. Please be assured it costs me a great deal 
to say this to you—for,” with a hesitation which 
conveyed a touch of heaven to him, even in his 
intense disappointment, “for I like you very 
much ; but—I have no other course to pursue 
under the circumstances.” 

“Do you then put your pride before my love, 
Miriam,” Settefeild had asked, passionately, 
eagerly, and she, lookiig him full in the face, 
her glorious eyes gleaming with sudden fire, had 
answered him in one word, “Yes;” had 
answered him, and had given him at once intense 
satisfaction and renewed hope. For in this 
evidence of her pride, he saw, or imagined he 
did, a possibility of uniting his mother and his 
love, and so smoothing out a path that had 
seemed full of difficulty. 

“Tcannot acceyt your decision as final and 
irrevocable,” he had said; and t! en after carryieg 
her little hand to his lips he had left her, avd 
Miriam's heart had burned with triumph, and 
her eyes had gleamed hike stars. 

She had no intention of letting him accept her 
decision as final, and when he had gone she set 
herself to work to concoct her plans, 

She easily discovered that her suitor had gone 
down to Westshiré to the shooting box he owned 
flown there, a little place quite close to her 
father’s house, and al! at once Miriam discovered 
that it was quite a ceutury since she bad paid a 
visit to Crowshurst and her family, and that she 
pitively could not live through another day 
until this duty had been done. 

It was a little blow to her to learn indirectly 
through her mother that Lady Patricia was 
staying at The Wolds also ; but Miriam felt so 
sure-of her victory now, that she could afford to 
snap her fingers, figuratively, at Patricia de 








Burgh and her influence,whilet she promised her- 
self much satisfaction and pleasure in punishing 
Lady Patricia in the future for the quiet yet un- 
doubted dislike ard disapproval Lord Settefeild’s 
sister entertained for her. 

A flirtation with Thorold Musgrove was not 
only amusing to Miriam in a sense (for the various 
reasons alrea’y given), but was of the greatest 
value now in putting the finishing touches to the 
passion that filled Danvers, Lord Settefeild, in 
every pulse of his body, in driving away every 
other thought or determination save that of 
making her his wife. 

As Thorold sat in the dog-cart, whirling: 
through the country lanes, the reins in his hand, 
Miriam close beside him, the joyousness of her 
laughter ringing in his ears, the subtle sweetness 
of her perfumed hair stealing to him in the 
freshness of the morning, the whole witchery of 
her dainty, lovely person creeping like poison into 
his inmost heart, into his clear, practical mind, it 
seemed to him as if the meaning of life, and hap- 
piness had never even dawned for him before ; 
as though the world which had always been so 
beautiful to him were now full of transcendent 
loveliness ; as if a very kingdom of joy, of ecstacy 
unspeakable were spread open before him. 

How instantly would he have raised his strong, 
right aim with a passion of hot indignation and 
sealed the lips with a fierce blow, could anyone 
have stood beside him at this moment and tuld 
him the truth of the present and the future ! 


What anger would have been powerful enough |, 


to let him express fully his sense of horror at so 
cruel a libel ! so horrible a lie—this lie that told 
him that the joy of this moment would be turned 
to the bitterness of betrayed love, the anguish of 
a broken heart, and that the day was to come 
not far ahead, when he would curse with cold 
lips the very sound of Miriam’s name, and the 
memory of the moment when first she had come 
into his simple, honest, hard-working life |” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE storm prophesied by Chudleigh had eome, 
rattling through the avenue of chestnuts as if it 
meant to strip the trees of their very branches, 
and sweeping across the moor, and amidst the 
belt of trees round the deserted Rectory, till they 
bent beneath the bitter -blast and moaned like 
living creatures writhing beneath a scourge. 

It would have seemed impossible for a human 
being tostand aguinst the furious drenching of the 
icy sleet, yet the dark figure of a man, closely 
wrapped in a black cloak: of foreign make and 
shape, bent its head against the downpour, and, 
literally fought its way across the moor in the 
direction of the wood. 

For an hour the struggle lasted, the wayfarer 
progressing slowly but surely towards the friendly 
haven of the dark oaks looming in the distance ; 
and not resting a moment till he had reached the 
rickety gate—which had been torn from its 
rusted hinges, and lay a perfect wreck upon 
the ground—and stood panting, but triumphant, 
beneath the leafless branches of a huge old oak. 
Then he leaned against the tree, and, folding 
his arms, looked moodily round upon what little 
he could see of the desolation around, 

“A wreck !” he muttered, moodily, “ A wreck ! 
Heaven forsaken avd man foreaken ! Ah, old 
trees |! what have you ard I suffered since last 
you lyoked down upon me?) The old house must 
be almost within sights. Strange that my heart 
leaps at the thought of seeing it! I fancied 
there was scarce enough blood left in me to leap 
at anything! But the old house !—the old 
house |” 

Then, shaking himself till the wet flew from his 
coat in a shower of glistening drops, he emerged 
from the shelter of the tree aud strode up the 
path which led to the front of the desolate man- 


Then, looking up at its windows, his face grew 
white, and his hands, ‘cleiched under his cloak 
across his heart, vainly triéd to keep down the 
storm which threatened to‘burst forth. 
For a moment he stood ‘motionless as a statue, 
then drawing a deep breath ‘of pain hé groaned 
between his clenched teeth,— 
“*Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate.’” 
And, muttering this twice, thrice, a score of 
times, he stood, exposed to the pitiless sleet, and 
the fury of the wind, gazing at the ruined house 
as if he were indeed the senseless stone he 
resembled, 
* * * * * 
When the storm commenced Maud was in the 
drawing-room at the piano. Touching the keys 
restlessly, she commenced Gounod's’ “ Ave 
Maria,” but at the firet bar she succeeded in for- 
getting the storm, and, half closing her eyes, 
lost herself in the eubtle wailing of the music. 
As she played, the man who, but a little time 
since stocd gazing at the deserted Rectory, 
paused bare-headed, ‘outside the window, his face 
sunk upon his breast’and his hands clasped. 

With the last note throbbing, dying through 
the sir, Maud rose, and, glamour of the music 
still over ‘her, seated herself in a low chair by the 
fire and there, lulled by the storm ‘and’ the dead 
red of the coals, she fell asleep, her beautiful face 
lit up with the smile that only the pure and 
child'ike at heart can wear. 

How long shevslept she knew not, but a slight 
neise awoke her, and looking up with a start 
she saw the dark figure standing in the room 
looking at her. 

With a low ery of alarm she rose from her 
chair, and pressing one hand against’ her heart 
held out the other as in supplicating terror. 

The stranger lifted his head with a grave smile 
which reassured her even béfore a voice, whose 
gentleness chrnied all her‘fear away, said,— 

“ Madam, don’t’ be alarthed; I’amnbt go ter- 
rible as you may think, Forgive my intrusion ; 
I was looking for Sir Fielding Chichester. The 
night is dark and the storm confusing, and | 
missed the path ; or, rather, your music drew me 
from it,¢‘By some chance a side door had been 
blown open by the wind; I entered—wrongly I 
admit—and, meeting no one, found my way here.” 

Pouring out this strange confession in a voire 
almost tremulous in its musical softness, with a 
slightly foreign accent that lent it an additional 
charm, be bent low before her. 

* J—I am not frightened,” said Maud, her gaze 
rivetted on the face and form. “TI will cail my 
father. Will you not sit down?” end, still un- 
able to remove her eyes from him, she walked 
towards the door. 

With a gesture he declinéd, atid crossing 
to the fire, leant one arm ‘updh: the carve 
mantel, the firelight making a ruddy backgron: 
to. his stalwart form, as looking towards the door 
he waited. ws 

In a few minutes it opened; ané@ ‘Sir Fielding 
entered, and advancing towards the stranger sai’, 
in his mild, dreamy voice,— 

“ You wish to eee me?” 

The stranger fixed his dark eyes upon the pale 
smooth face for a moment, seemingly absorbed in 
contemplation, then, waking as it were with a 
start, replied, in a voive from which all. the ten 
derness had gone, leaving a stern, cold music 
behind,— , ; 

“Do you wish to see me, Sir ‘Fielding Chi 
chester ?” 

The old man started with an exclamation, then, 
going close up to the epeaker and’ scanning his 
features anxiously, exclaimed ‘as his face lit up 
with the light of reengnition,— f 

“ Maurice Durant!” i 

“Yes, Maurice Durant. You are surprised, 
Sir Fielding, yet not so much az} for a week 
since I had as little thought of seeing your Chi- 
chester Hall as Heaven.” : 

“ Thavk Heaven !—thank Heaven |” exclaimed 
Sir Fielding, grasping the outstretched hand, aud 
wringing -it- with his feeble one.’ ‘Oh, Maurice, 


Maurice ! we all thought you were dead.” 
“Heaven has not proved so kind,” ‘muttered 
Maurice Durant. 





sion. 


“We mever expected to see. you again. 
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And you haye come back to us as suddenly as— 


u— 

“Why do you hesitate?” said Maurice, 
frowning.; “‘ Yes. A week ago I was sleeping 
in a peasant’s hut beside an Alpine-ravine. I 
dreamt of England, dreamt so vividly that when 
I awoke the vision had left a longing for the 
reality. I struggled against it, but—bah !—when 
a man fights himself what chance has he of 
victory? I decided to come~—I came—I am 
here.” 

He strode up to the fire, extending his hands 
towards the, blaze, : 

“Dear me—dear me,” said Sir Fielding, 
thoroughly bewildered by the deep voice, the 
strange gesture and the fureign accent, as much 
as by the singular manner of the man. “I heard 
no carriage drive up.” 

Maurice faced round. 

“ Nor do I see how you could, considering that 
I walked,” 

“ Walked ! Heaven bless me !’’ said the baronet, 
“then,” catching at the cloak, “you must be 
wringing wet. My dear sir, this is enough to 
give you your death! You must) change, your 
clothes immediately. I will tell them. to see that 
my own room is goo ready for you ; meanwhile.if 
you will accept, my son Chudleigh’s, in which you 
will find a fire——’ 

Maurice Durant held up his hand witha gesture 
almost of impatience. tee 

“Sir Fielding, I shall be gone, in. five minutes. 
Cease, I beg of you, for it pains.me to give you a 


refusal. A whim seized me to take one look at! 


the Hall, I fought my.-way here through the 
storm, and, itamltoe outside this window; was 
drawn hither by. your daughter’s music, _Why 
should. ;I stay ?,.1 have seen you, and there is 
nothing left for me.but to return,” and he held 
out his hand. 

Sir Fielding stared at the stern, weather-tanned 
face with its deep wrinkles and great, piercing 
eyes in astoni-hment, » MM 

“Impossible 1” she exclaimed, . “ You ,cynnot 


brave such a might as this again, it would be an} 


insult to me! At least,’ he added, hastily, as 
Maurice Durant shook, his head, “‘at least. you 
will stay and eat something ?” 

Still Maurice held out his hand, and Sir Field- 
ing grew despairing as he eaw the heavy forehead 
darken impatiently. 

“Well, if you will neither rest nor eat, at least 
you will wait aud see Chudleigh?” he cried. 

“IT think not,” was the reply... “I shall get 
another opportunity soon perlaps, At this 
moment.1 am anxious to be on my road. again.” 

“Where are you going—where will you sleep?” 
atked Sir Fielding,,in utter bewilderment; and 
feeling powerless before the stern will which pro- 
claimed itself in;,such gravely musical tones. 
“The village is a loug way ; there is no inn on 
the road, not a bingle place that will open its doors 
to you to-night” 

“Save one,’ sa:d Maurice Durant, ina significant 
one, 

“Which?” said Sir Fielding. 

“The Rectory,” replied the other. 
sleep in my own house to-night.” 

Sir Fielding shuddered. 

“No; no!” he b eathed, “you shall stay here,” 
and going to the dvor he called out,— 

“ Chudleigh !.” 

Chudleigh came. down tke stairs with a 
promptitude quickened by curiosity, for he had 
never heard his father’s voice, raised so lvudly 
before, ’ 

_“Chud,” commenced Sir Fieldiug, with agita- 
tin, but before he could get farther the traveller 
stepped: forward. and, laying his strong hand on 
the baronet’s trembling arm, said, in a deep grave 
Voice, quickened by, the rich foreign accent,— 

“Chudleigh Chichester, your father would keep 
me prisoner in. his castie,and I am forcing my 
Way oul ; you aré a friend to freedom and will 
sympathize, Sir Fielding, it is not right to break 
one’s oath, »I have vowed to sleep beneath no 
roof iv England before my own. . Good night !” 
and before either Sir, Fielding or his son could 
recover from the commanding, charm. of his 
manner, the ;door had swun to behind hiu, 
bn in a blast of acy wind and a shower of 

~ Thy. 
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“Good heavens!” exclaimed Sir Fielding ; 
“how changed, I seem to bedreaming ! Maurice 
Durant! Maurice Durant !” 

“ Maurice Durant,” breathed a low voice at his 
side as Maud’s trembling fingers clasped his arm. 
“ Papa—he might have been a king !” 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was Sunday morning. The little church in 
the dale was slowly filling, the simple villagers 
stroing up the clean-kept.grave! path in complete 
families, ahd. ¢lustering round the porch iu con- 
versational graup3. 

Five minutes. to eleven and there came the 
rattle of a carsiage—Sir Fielding’s, followed by 
Lady Mildred’s—Sir Fielding in his dark, old- 
fashioned coat, and frill, looking every inch a 
Chichester, and Chudleigh with Maud on his arm, 
looking as handsome, ag eyen the good people of 
Grassmere, who were used to good looks in their 
lord’: family, could desire. 

Carlotta, who accompanied Lady Mildred, ex- 
cited much unobtrusive curiosity, dressed in her 
deep mourning, edged with sable and set off by 
her qneenly form, and received as reverent a recog- 
nition as Lady Mildred, who, next to Maud, was 
perhaps the favourite. 

At the porch Maud stopped for a moment to 
inquire after one of the labourers’ wives who had 
been, ill, and’ Chudleigh, seizing the opportunity, 
approached Lacy Mildred. 

“Well, Chud, we thought you had lost your 
way the other night, or got drowned, as you had 
not come to ree us. I don’t think Sir Fielding 
would have been guilty of such unpardonable 
neglect.” 

And she shook her head reproachfully. 

Chudleigh glanced at Carlotta. 

“ Had I known that you were go apxious to see 


me, my dear aunt, I should have ridden or walked 


over without fail. Have you got settled yet? Do 
you feel at home?” he said to Carlotta, 

* Quite,” she said ; “ one could not be other- 
wise, the house is so beautiful and Lady Mild:ed 
is so kind,” 

“T am glad you like The Cottage,” he said, 
eagerly. “ Did you hear the storm on Friday ?” 

“ Hear it?” she said, with great surprise. “It 
was terrible, We thought the house would have 
been swept away. The old Rectory must have 
suffered most, I should think. I felt a positive 
relief ‘at seeing ic still towering above the old 
trees.” 

“ Ah, the Rectory,” said Chud. “By the way, I 
have quite a piece of rcmance for you. You 
remember the history I told you the other 
morn——? 

“Come, Chud,” said Sir Fielding. “It is time 
to. get to our pew.” ‘ 

So Chudl-igh had to keep the story of Maurice 
Durant’s return to tell.at some future time, 

The prayers were finished, the Litany droned 
through, and the Ten Commandments drearily 
recited, and Sir Fielding was serenely preparing 
to wake up for the hymn which the choir had 
been practising the whole of the week, prepara- 
tory to settling himself again for the sermon, 
when a half-inaudible buzz from the congregation 
drew his atteution to the fact that the little 
curate had taken his seat. in one of the altar 
chairs as if he had. quite finished his part of the 
seryice and was prepared to rest. 

Before Sir Fielding bad recovered from his 
astonishment at the unusual proceeding on the 
part of the curate the vestry door was heard to 
close, and the next instant a figure of comniand- 
ing height and bearing, attired in an old black- 
brown. robe of time-worn silk, strode across the 
chancel and entered the pulpit. 

The whole congregation was petrified and too 
astonished. to. do aught but. stare at the grand 
head bent over the cushion in the introductory 
prayer, which rang out in a deep, grave voice, as 
unlike .in its full, righ music the good little 
curate’s piping as the strains of a cathedral organ 
are to the squeakings of a church mou*é. 

Then when the head was raised the villagers 
and gentlefolks drew @ deep breath, and, fixing 
their eyes upon the calm, set face, waited for the 








text, all excepting those who remembered Gerald 
Durant and his son, wondering who it was that 
had come down upon them with the air of a 
Roman emperor and the face of a king. * 

Sir Fielding drew himself up and gazed round 
with a look of bewilderment, and turning to 
Maud, who was still kneeling, her sweet face 
turned up towards the pulpit with an expression 
of wondering awe almost piteous, whispered, — 

“Maurice Durant !” 

She did not seem to hear him, but slowly rising 
from her knees as the text “ All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit” rolled through the ¢htireh, 
and clinging to. Sir Fielding’s arm, listened ‘to’ the 
sermon with her eyes fixed in an expression half 
of verror, half of awe and worship upon the 
preacher's face, 

What a sermon it was‘! Commencing in slow, 
measured tones, the man who had fought his way 
through storm and wind sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart explained the short, curt line “All 
i3 vanity,” explained it with unflinching severity 
—a severity and harshness that were terrible in 
their depth and eloquence, and then, warming 
with his subject, poured forth upon the heads of 
the spell-bound congregation a declamation and a 
denunciation so terrible in its merciless sternness, 
so bitterin its despair, so touching in its hopeless 


remorse, that when he had finished every soul” 


drew a breath of relief and shuddered ‘as they 
waited for the Benediction. But I waited 
in vain, for with the same gesture he had used 
in throwing his cloak round him Maurice Durant 
turned, and with the same firm, commanding 
step, looking neither to the right nor the Teft, 
descended the pulpit stairs, crossed the, charcet 
and was lost to sight. 

Atnidst a deathlike silence the little curate, 
white and frightened, approached the altar rails 
and in faltering accents delivered the Benetic- 
tion, which Maurice Durant had either forgotten 
or purposely omitted. 

Then the congregation hurried out ‘to crowd 
the porch and path with eager and curious 
groups, inquiring who the strange clergyman 
was, to find their curiosity farther heightened 
by hearing those whose memories stretched 
back .twelve years, declare that the’ man who 
had thrilled them to the heart so wondrously 
was fone other, than the long-lost Maurice 
Durant. 

Sir Fielding, with a huriied request. that 
Chudleigh would take charge of the ladies and a 
reminder that Lady Mildred and Carlotta were 
to dine at the Hall, hastened to the vestry in 
time to see the curate, still agitaced’ and 
frightened, remove his surplice aided’ by the 
old clerk, the only other person in the vestry. 

““Where is Mr. Durant ?” asked Sir Fielding. 

“T dou’t know, sir,” replied little Mr. Hawes, 
piteously. “He was uot here when I came in. 
Dear me, sir, I am so startled I can scarcely 
compose myself, Did you ever hear such ® 
serm re 

“When did you know Mr. Durant was going 
to preach ?” inquired Sir Fielding, cutting short 
his bleating. ’ 

“Only this morning, sir,” was the reply. “1 
Was just putting on my.surplice when the door 
opened, aud, thinking it was, Mr, Price here, sir, 
I didn't turn round until I heard a voice—such a 
voice too!—say: ‘Are you the curate?’ I 
turned round pale and startled, I must confes, 
and eaid that I was. ‘I am Maurice Darant, 
your rector,’ said he. ‘I wish to preach here 
this morning. Have you the key to that cup- 
board ?’ and he pointed to the old press where 
the rubes are kept. I told him I had not, and 
was going to ask him for some proof of his iden 
tity, some farther ex lanation, but before J coule 
speak he walked to the cupboard and with 4 turn 
of his hand wrenched it open. Then, taking the 
old silk gown you saw bim wear, he said, ‘The 
bell has ceased—go 1’. and, too confused, Sir 
Fielding, to offer any resistance, I went. Oh, 
dear, I sincerely hope there is nothing wrong ; if 
so it is sure to come to the bishop’s ears.” _ 

“There is nothing wrong, Mr. Hawes,” said 
Sir Fieldirg, ‘It is Maurice Durant who preached 
this mornivg. Make your mind easy and re- 
member that however strange his manner, he is 
your rector,” and without waiting fur the curate’s 
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expression of thankfulness he turned back to the 
carriages which were waiting for him, passing 
several groups of cottagers who were eagerly 
discussing the mysterious event. 

Entering the Hall carriage, which contained 
the ladies only—Chudleigh had decided to walk. 
Sir Fielding, in answer to the shower of questions 
poured upon him by Lady Mildred, gave her an 
exact description of the scene at the Hall on the 
night of Maurice's return. 

“ And he faced the storm there that night,” 
said Carlotta, with quiet astonishment. “It 
seemed to me sufficient to sweep a human being 
from the earth.” 

“Tt was terrible,” murmured Maud, shudder- 
jng and nestling against her companion. “ Think, 
Carlotta! he fought his way to the Rectory and 
alept there, in that deserted, ghostly place where 
his father fell dead !”” and she shuddered, utter- 
ing a low sob that alarmed her beautiful com- 
p anion. 


“Hush, hush, Maud!” she said. “He has 
terrified you.” 
“No, no,” exclaimed Maud, eagerly. ‘“ He does 


not frighten me. I feel for him, I—oh, Carlotta, 
think of his face, it is so kingly, so sorrowful, so 
sad ; Iam sure he has suffered terribly, and I 
pity him so,” and she laid her face amongst the 


. furs on Carlotta’s breast. 


“Poor Maud,” exclaimed Sir Fielding. “It 
thas quite upset her. He went to the drawing- 
room where she was playing alone and appeared 
before her with the rain streaming from hie large 
cloak, and his hair blown about his head like a 
figure from a Raphael cartoon. He startled me 
sv that Iam not surprised at Maud being un- 
nerved,” 

“Of course not. I confess that I never felt so 
terrified in my lifeas I did this morning. It 
was quite tereible,” said Lady Mildred. “ I never 
Leard such fearful eloquence.” 

“One could only learn in suffering such a 
wonderful knowledge of human passion as he 
displayed,” said Carlotta, in a low voice. 

“You are right, my dear Miss Lawley, you 
are right,” said Sir Fielding. ‘“ Heaven knows 
what Maurice Durant has gone through during 
his wanderings,” 

“ Tf his history is half as mysterious as his ap- 
pearance would |: ad one to imagine it,” said Lady 
Mildred, “it is a sad one, Fielding.” 

“ Ay, ay,” echoed Sir Fielding, sighing, 

“Is he at the Rectory still, Sir Fielding?” 
—_ Carlotta, as the carriage drew up at the 
Hall. 

“Yes, I believe so," said he. “I sent Wilson 
ever this morring with an invitation to dice 
here. I put it in the most supplicating language 
I could, but I do not know—ah, here is Wilson,” 
he broke off as his valet approached the carriage. 
‘Well, Wilson, have you been to the Rectory ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Sir Fielding,” replied the man. 

“And did you find Mr. Durant ?” 

“Yes, sir ; | knocked several times, and, re- 
eeiving no answer, was going away, but as soon as 
I got duwn the steps I saw, a tall gentleman 
sitting on one of the broken terraces, smokiag a 
foreign-looking pipe, and watching me quite cool 
and unconcerned. ‘Why are you knocking ?’ 
Ae said. I said, ‘I had a letter for Mr. Duratt.’ 
ife held out his hand without a word, and after 
reading the letter said, as he walked toward the 
house, ‘Tell your master, sirrah, that I beg to be 
excused,” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Tae “ Folly” was new, so was every thing in it 
from the lord and master thereof to the gloomy 
dinner service—vcarved, stamped, and engraved 
with the Gregson crest wherever there was room 
to put it—and the glittering armour ranged down 
the hall, worn by Mr. Gregson’s ancestors, who 
existed in any age Mr. Gregson’s imagination 
might select. 

Mr. Gregson’s manners were new too, and 
striking. A little, short, thick-set man, with a 
red face, rough head of hair, and stubbly iron grey 
whiskers, large, lobster-hued hands, which he had 
ahabit of banging on tables or chairs in support 


of an argument or to emphasize a command, he 
looked from head to foot that most obnoxious of 
individuals—a self-made man, who never can 
forget his manufacturer. 

Of Mrs. Gregson little need be said. She was 
a worthy woman, who really merited better 
things than a life made miserable by being placed 
in a false position. 

The son, Tom Gregson, bore a strong resemb- 
lance to his father, though his manners were 
slightly better. Tom Gregson was particular 
about his clothes, took an interest in race 
meetings and handicaps, and never omitted to 
back his opinion, however trivial the subject 
upon which he offered it ; indeed, nearly all his 
sentences commenced or ended with “I bet you 
two to one,” or “I'll take six to four,” and like 
phrases, which shocked his would-be refined 
sisters, and made his father use bad language. 

Of the girls it would be scarcely fair to speak 
too critically. They were as well-mannered and 
unaffected as could be expected of them in such 
bad-mannered and affected surroundings, were 
tolerably good-looking, rather showy than beauti- 
ful, and extremely desirous of enteriag the 
charmed circle of the county aristocracy, and 
especially of the Hall, which stood at its head. 

Occasionally Tom Gregson made the acquaint- 
ance of some smaller stars of the fasnionable 
hemisphere, and obeying his father’s order, would 
invite them to the Folly, but they seldom 
accepted, for there was no shooting, and very 
little fishing to be had on the Folly grounds, 
and, as for the hunting, the Grassmere pack was 
not celebrated enough to tempt a hunting man 
of these hard-riding, long-run days. 

Sometimes, however, Tom succeeded in hook- 
ing a fish, and this Christmas was one of them, 
for a certain Honourable Clarence Hartfield, 
having nothing else to do, had accepted Tom’s 
invitation, and was rather enjoying in a quiet 
way the persistent toadyism of Papa Gregson 
and the outspoken idolatry of Lavinia and Bella. 

Coming home from church with the strange 
sermon ringing in thcir ears, the Misses Gregson 
had, of course, burst into a torrent of chatter, in 
which, as usual, the Honourable Clarence Hart- 
field did not join, beinz averse to hard talking as 
well as all other hard work, and preferring to lie 
back amongst the soft cushions and liste’ with 
half-closed eyes. Besides which Mr. Hartfield 
hnd another reason for silence. He was thinking 
—aud that was a great undertaking for one of 
Clarence Hartfield’s class—thinking not of the 
strange sermon or the preacher, but of a- certain 
lovely face he had seen in the little church, and 
wondering where he had seen it before. 

At dinner the young ladies introduced the very 
subject of his thoughts. 

“Mamma, did you see that the Chichesters 
had a stranger with them this morning?” said 
Miss Lavinia. 

“Do you mean the young lady dressed in 
black, my dear?” asked Mrs. Gregson. 

‘Yes, Poor thing!” replied Mi:s Lavinia. 
“Black did not become her, did it? Do you 
know who she was, mamma ?” 

‘© No, my dear,” said Mrs. Gregson ; “ but as 
Lady Mildred arrived feom Paris only a few 
weeks ago, she may have brought this young 
lady with her.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Mr. Hartfield, “I’ve 
got it.” 

“Got what, sir?” growled Mr. Gregson. “ Not 
a bone down your throat, I hope.” 

“No, not a bone,” replied Clarence Hartfield, 
relapsing into his lethargic state ; ‘“ but—a—the 
clue to a pwoblem I’ve been endeavouring to 
solve all the morning. Given, a young lady’s 
face in church, which you wecognize: quewy, 
when did you see it?” and he chuckled. 

“Have you seen her before, then?” asked 
Bella and Lavinia, eagerly, with an almost pain- 
ful curiosity. 

“ Yes,” replied Hartfield ; “on the Calais boat.” 

“You came over with them?” suggested Miss 
Bella. 

“ How singular!” said Miss Bella ; “quite a 
coincidence, I declare. How funny it will be to 


meet as strangers after going through that 





terrible voyage together.” 
“We shan’t meet as stwangera,” said Clarence, 


quietly. “My {people know Lady Mildwed—at 
least, I think they do, and I shall give her a call 
to-morrow.” 

Both the girls tried to smile as they said 
“ Yes,” but it was hard work, for the demons of 
fear and jealousy were at work within their 
bosoms. 

Were they going to have their prey taken from 
their nets at the very moment they flattered 
themselves they were hauling him up. 

. 


“The Honourable Clarence Hartfield,” said 
Lady Mildred, reading the card which a servant 
brought her. ‘ Why, Carlotta, my dear, that 
must be the good-looking gentleman who was so 
attentive on board the packet. I am sure that 
was the name I heard.” 

“ How strange,” said Carlotta. 
him, Lady Mildred ?” 

“That is just what I was asking myself,” said 
Lady Mildred. ‘“ Hartfield, Hartfield! Dear me 
—yes, [remember. I know his people, my dei. 
All right, James,” and in a few minutes the 
Honourable Mr. Clarence Hartfield entered. 

The usual salutations were gone through, and 
Mr. Hartfield, quite at home in a lounge chair, 
was calling to her ladyship’s mind several little 
parties at which they had met, when Lady Mil- 
dred, with her usual suddenness, said,— 

“Mr. Hartfield, you are quite ignoring the 
subject, but I must insist upon thanking you for 
your kindness during that frightful journey. I 
do not know what we should have done without 
you. It was strange I should not have remem- 
bered you.” 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. Hartfield, who was con- 
versing with a great deal more life and much less 
languor than he displayed at the Folly, “ not at 
all. I don’t think I showed more than the tip of 
my nose, which is not a wery wecognizable feature 
—eh, Miss Lawley? Besides, it was so dark, and 
there was so much confusion, that in fact I never 
expected you to wemember.” 

And Mr. Clarence smiled with due humility ; 
then, turning to Carlotta, said,— 

“The voyage must have twied you severely ; 
nasty twip. By Jove! I've heard fellows say 
that they'd sooner go to Pewu than to Pawis 
by water. They couldn’t go by any other way 
though, could they?” 

Carlotta smiled ; the question did not admit 
of a verbal reply. 

“T am staying at the Folly,” he continued. 
“Do you know the Gwegsons ?” 

“T had never seen Grassmere before we arrived 
three weeks since,” she said. 

“Charming ladies, the Misses Gwegson are,” 
said he. “Do you know them, Lady Mildwed t” 

Her ladyship shook her head and smiled 
blandly. 

“ We have not met,” she said, significantly. 

Mr. Hartfield, not a bit nonplussed, drawled 
on,— 

“That's a pity. Your ladyship would find 
them intewesting girls—vewy amusing, by Jove ! 
So is Mr. Gwegson, most owiginal,” and he smiled 
— quite a chawacter in his way, you know.” 

“Yes,” said her ladyship, and, anxious to 
change the subject, she asked after the condition 
of the ice. ' 

“First wate,” replied the exquisite. 
skate?’’ he inquired of Carlotta. a 

“A little,” she said. “I am very fond of it. 

“Why didn’t you say so, my dear?” said Lady 
Mildred. “ We could have gone to the pond. 

Carlotta smiled. 

“TI never thought of it,” she said. 
had no skates.” 

Clarence Hartfield looked up eagerly. : 

“T'll tell you better fun than skating,” he said, 
“that’s sledging. It’s glowious, Lady Mildwed ! 
I had a sledge coming down from London, it ought 
to have been here a week ago, but the wascal 
forgot to send it. Will you permit me to Lwing 
it over some day and give you and Miss Lawley 4 
wide ?” 

“You are very kind,” said Lady Mildred, 
looking over at Carlotta, across whose brow 4 
cloud swept swiftly. “You would enjoy ic, my 
dear, would you not *” ; 

“Very much indeed!” replied the beautiful 


“Do you know 
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girl, with a smile. “It would be delightful !” 
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“ Delightful! “I'll bwing it !” exclaimed the 
aristocrat, with a chuckle, rising to go. “I'll 
pwing it and we'll dwive all wound the lake—eh ? 
Ha, ha?” 

He laughed with quiet enjoyment, in which 
Lady Mildred, immensely amused at his languid 
delight, joined, and Carlotta, though the cloud 
swept once more across her brow, chimed in. 

Before the laugh was over the door opened and 
Chudleigh was announced. 

He started with a slight frown at the sight 
of the honourable Clarence, but bowed cour- 
teously as his aunt made the two men known to 
each other. 

A few words passed between them on the usual 
topic, the weather, and then Mr. Hartfield made 
his adieux, muttering as he lounged towards the 
Folly,— 

“Deuced nice girlk By Jove! wonder if she 
is the old lady’s niece—no welation whatever 
should say from the likeness; how absurd! I 
mean the no likeness, And that long, big- 
bweasted fellow is Sir Chichester’s son. Looked 
rather annoyed at seeing me there. Wonder if 
he’s sweet on that girl. By Jdve! she’s a 
queen, Clarence, my boy, you're hit, you’re hit, 
Clarence !” 

Meanwhile Chudleigh was trying to recover 
his temper and make himeelf agreeable. 

“ Maud asked me to bring you this,” he said, 
handing ® small parcel to Carlotta—‘ some 
piece of spider spinning, as I call crochet, or 
woolwork,” he aided, smiling. 

“No,” she said, cutting the string. ‘It’s a 
volume containing some engraving I want to 
copy,” holding it out to him. 

“You draw,” he said, “or paint?” 

“Both a little,” she replied. “I am very fond 
of the pastime, and waste a deal of good paper 
and colour over my fancy.” 

“Nonsense, Carlotta,” said Lady Mildred. 
“Chudleigh, get her to show you her sketch- 
book,” she added. “I am going to see the 

ener, who is waiting.” 

Chudleigh looked supplicatingly. 

“ Will you show it me?” he said. 

“Yes,” she said, “if you would really like to 
see it,” and going to a bureau she took from a 
drawer a small portfolio, ‘There they are,” she 
said. “Iam ashamed to let you see them, they 
are such imperfect daubs.” 

“Dauba!” he exclaimed, reverently taking 
one up and starting with something like pain, 
for in the beautiful sketch before him he saw the 
evidence of an accomplishment which added 
an increased lustre to the beautiful girl, who 
seemed already in beauty and talent far above 
his reach, “They are wonderful,” he said, 
quietly. “I’m nv artist myself, but I feel 
assured that these are beautiful. Will you let 
me show them to Sir Fielding ?” 

“No, no,” she said, hastily, in her eagerness 
laying one white hand upon the portfolio, 

Chudleigh looked surprised. There was some- 
thing more than deprecating modesty in the 
frightened tone and gesture. 

oo noticed his look of surprise, and her face 
paled, 

“ Excuse my refusal,” she said. “They would 
give no pleasure to Sir Fielding ; they are worth- 
less, believe me. You see, 1 may safely say so, 
although you have been kind enough to praise 
them, because you own that you are no artist, 
and, however, unsuccessfully, I have been a 
student of art.” 

All this she said hurriedly and as if with the 
object of covering the pained “No, no,” with 
Which she had refused, but Chudleigh’s curiosity, 
backed though it was with the reverence a grow- 
ing love inspires, was too deep to be evaded. 

“Why were you eo alarmed at the idea of my 
father seeing them ?” he said, with a smile. 

She looked at him for a moment with a strange 
expression in her eyes. 

“If you must know,” she said, “I will tell you, 
Mr. Chichester. ‘These sketches are painful 
Mementoes of a bitter, very bitter past, when I 
Painted them and their fellows for my daily 
bread. Can you guess why I should not like the 
records of my poverty to display themselves in 


Chudleigh dropped the sketches and turned 
towards her, his face as pale as hers and his lips 
quivering. 

“Can you forgive me?” he murmured, 
brokenly. 

At the sight of his face and the sound of his 
distressed yuice her own self-possession, which 
she had never lost for a moment, became 
strengthened, and, laughing lightly, she said, 
holding out her hand,— 

“Forgive you! What for, Mr. Chichester ? 
Rather let me ask your pardon for a piece of 
silly sensitiveness.” 

He took her hand, and, pressing it within his 
own strong one, was about to raise it to his lips 
when the white fingers were calmly but resolutely 
withdrawn and the next mcment Lady Mildred’s 
entrance put an end to a scene which was not 
altogetier a painful one for either Chudleigh or 
Carlotta. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


FILLED with curiosity though they were the 
inhabitants of Grassmere had to restrain it in the 
direction of the Rectory, for nothing could be 
more mysterious, silent, or unsatisfactory than the 
conduct of its owner. 

Since his appearance iv the church he had been 
seen but twice—oace when he had traversed the 
village in search of an old woman who had been 
hopelessly duinb for years, aud to whom he con- 
signed the care of the Rectory—and again when 
he visited the carpenter with instructions to re- 
place the broken wicket with a strong oaken gate 
and the glassless window panes with blackened 
wood, 

Two rooms were cleansed from their time- 
honoured dust, some of the old oaken furniture, 
with its faded velvet and armorial bearings, car- 
ried into them, and in these Maurice Durant 
lived, buried from the world. 

Since Sir Fielding’s first invitation had been so 
curtly refused, he had left the Rector undis- 
turbed, although everyone at The Hall and The 
Cottage was most anxious to see more of him, and, 
with the exception of Maud, continually talked of 
him. : 

She, singularly enough, kept silent whenever 
the subject was brought up, and listened some- 
times with a pained flush to some remark of 
Chudleigh concerning Maurice Durant and his 
strange retirement. 

Indeed Maud had undergone some change since 
that evening when the tall figure had startled her 
by its sudden appearance, and had grown quiet 
and somewhat pensive, sitting thoughtfully alone 
where she used to be singing blithely, and often 
relapsing into a fit of abstraction during meals of 
which she used to be the life. 


(To be continued.) 








FORTUNE'S MISTAKE. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Fortung LanGiey only stayed about three 
months in the training institution. One bright 
epring day on returning from a long round of 
visits to her poor patients, she was met by the 
news that a lady was waiting to see her ; the girl's 
thoughts flew to Chrissie (now Mrs. Fane), whose 
honeymoon must be nearly over, but the visitor 
proved to be Lady Darnley, whom she had not 
seen since they left Carlyon together in 
September. : 

“My dear child,” cried the kind old lady as 
she kissed her favourite, “‘why have you hidden 
yourself from your friends, Mr, Dover has looked 
everywhere fur you, and so have I; it was only 
by the merest accident I discovered you were 
here, and now I want you to come home with 
me ; I am a lonely old woman, and I am sure no 
one can need you more than I do,” 





the luxury of Chichester Hall ?”” 


to remain in the institution till June. Lady 
Darnley saw the matron; pertaps the fact that 
her ladyrhip was a large subscriber had some 
influence with Miss Hobbs, perhaps that kindly. 
woman had noticed how thin and tired Miss 
Langley looked, and had decided in her own 
mind she was not etrong enough for district 
nursing, any way she made not the least objec- 
tion to Fortune’s leaving her in a week’s time; 
and with the promise that her favourite would 
come to her then, Lady Darnley tovk her leave. 

When Fortune went to the beautifully arranged 
house at the West-Eud, where everything spoke 
of wealth and refinement, she rectived such a 
welcome as her own mother might have given 
her. The old lady, who had outlived all her 
kindred, and the young girl whose life was so 
strangely desolate, seemed strangely drawn toge- 
ther, and Fortune felt she had found a home 
where someone really wanted her, 

She had been there some days before Lady 
Darnley spoke of Dene. 

“My dear,” she said, kindly, “don’t tell me if 
it pains you, but have you heard anything of 
your brother ?” 

“He has never written to me; but I know 
from others that he married Iris Belden, and 
is abroad.” 

“T had hoped you might know his address. 
I have the greatest wish to write to Dene. I 
fear, ny dear, that through my foolish sensi- 
tiveness I have done him an injury.” 

“T am sure you never injured anyone, dear 
Aunt Mary, but—don’t they know his address 
at the Court ?” 

“No one knows it, Fortune. In January he 
wrote to Mr. Dover that he should be travelling 
for some months, aud George Armstrong had 
his authority to act for him ia all things re- 
lating to the estate; that is the last anyone 
has heard from your brother.” 

Fortune trembled, 

“You are keeping something back because yow 
think it will pain me, but, indeed, indeed, I would 
rather know the worst.” 

“T meant to tell you, I had rather you should 
hear it from me. Dene gave orders before he 
went that the library and morning-room should 
be dismantled and altered past reeognition; 
those two rooms were associated with the 
tragedy of Eric’s death, and / think it most- 
natural his cousin should wish them to be 
done away with, but people will be spiteful, 
and there is a rumour about near Carlyon that 
the Earl knew more of his predecessor's death 
than other people.” 

Fortune had grown white as death, the old 
lady took her hand tenderly. 

“Come child, be brave, or I shall feel sorry I 
told you. I have not the least doubt myself 
that this cruel slander reached your brother, and 
made him hide himself away from Norfolk, 
and I want to find Dene, because I can tel; 
him something wh'ch will relieve his mind and 
help him to prove to the whole world how 
base was the suspicion.” 

“ Lady Darnley—Aunt Mary, I believed it, too. 
I would not live with Dene or share his fortune, 
because I thought it i 

She burst into tears. 

“Don’t reproach yourself, dear,” said Lady 
Darnley, tenderly, “if anyone deserves blame it 
is IT, Fortune, at the time of Eric’s death I con- 
sulted Mr. Dover as to whether I ought to 
publish what I knew, and he said, ‘No, every- 
one believed Lord Carlyon’s death to be purely 
accidental, and that if ever anyone was suspected 
of killing him, it would be time enough for me to 
speak.” 

“ And what did you know?” 

‘My dear, there was insanity in Eric’s blo: d, 
his mother was not dead as he and all the world 
believed, but a living woman who had spent 
more than twenty years in a mad-house; for 
centuries the taint had been in her fa-uily, each 
generation of the O’Floyds had at least one 
victim to insanity, and always one with the 
strange combination of black hair aud deep blue 
eyes.” 

“ And you think Pe 











In vain Fortune pleaded she had undertaken 


“J think that distrusting his fanc’e E.ic went 
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it. and shot himself. His mother had attempted * You are not afraid,” he asked Fortune. 

ix life asa baby, and since then attempted her “No, . I am ready to listen_to all you have to 
wn, Only a sensitive anxiety for the honour of | tell me.” a 

the Carlyons prevented iny revealing this at the | “T reckon you remember me, though you've 
inquest, but Mr, Dover saw how much the thought | only seen me once.” 

cost me, and gave me the advice I told you,” “T remember you perfectly.” 

“Aunt Mary, if you are right I shall never be “Well, you took me for a convalescent or 
able to forgive myself, you can’t think what | something, but I'd come down from London ju-t 
harsh thoughts I have had of Dene, and, besides, | to see Lord Carlyon. I didn’t. choose to go up to 
I hal proof.” And she went on to tell of the | the house and ask for him, so I just prowled 
Iver match box with her brother's initials, the | ab ut, hoping to come upon him, but it was only 

(ranger had picked up on the spot where Lord the day of his death I succeeded. I saw the Earl 
Curlyon’s body was found, | die! I’m the only living creature save one who 
*" said Lady Darnley, gravely, “I | knows the rights of his death, and I sent fur you 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





my theory is the right one, but I ean | here to tell you the truth before I die. I haven't 
understand that Dene may have found his cousin, | seen many good women, Miss Langley, but I 
vd, alarmed at the idea suspicion might fix on | fancy you're one of ’em, and I'd like to make you 
hia, kept silence, You say he met you near the | a bit happier before I go.” 
apot.’ Fortune gave him a cordial which stood in 

readiness on a little table by the bed. 

“When I saw Lord Carlyon that day,” went on 

the dying man, “he was as mad a3 any poor 
| creature shut upin an asylum. He'd just picked 
| up a gun and waz pointing it at his own breast 
when another man came up and tried to wrest it 
from him. I) knew him at once; it was one 
who'd been pointed out to me as Dene Langley, 
the Earl’s cousin.” 

“ My brother.” 

“Yes, Well, he did what man could to save 
Lord Carlyon, and, just as he thought he’d got 
the better in the struggle, and held the gun in 
his own hand, it went off. Miss Langley, its 
perfect truth that your brother shot his cousin, 
but it was a pure accident, and it happened just 
because he was trying to get the weapon from 
him.” 

“ Please go on.” 

“There’s not much more to tell. Mr. Langley 
got scared, I suppose, at the idea of people disheliev- 
ing his story, and so he left his cousin where he fell 
and went home as though nothing had happened 
—a dreadful mistake, but one natural exough to 
like always trying to reach up toa goal far beyond | a nervous man. I stooped down after he had 
them, . Dene could never come up to your | gone and picked up two things, the match. box 
alandard of truth and honour; he would be | I gave to you and a letter from Lord Carlyon 
happier with a wife of a lower type.” to his cousin, which would have made things. 

““Tsn’t it right to aim at the highest?” asked | look pretty black against Mr, Langley. Well. I 
Fortune, slowly. must tell you a bit about myself, or I can't 

“Yes, child, yes ; but its wearying to human | make it clar. Long ago—when I was a mere 
iatuire, Your brother was very human—not | boy—I was in love with Iris Belden, She treated 
sinful.” me shamefully, and I swore to be revenged on 

““Tf we could find Dene, what would you do | her. I was at Carlyon only to open the Earl's 
next ?” asked Fortune. eyes to her true character. He was killed before 

“Go down to Carlyon Court as his guest, and | 1 managed to speak to him. Then I heard a 
inform every creature who came to call on me of | rumour she was to marry his cousin. “ I had 

he truth about Eric’s mother. My dear, in | still the letter I have mentioned. I could swear 
uree weeks I should have crushed the rumour | —with truth—I saw Deve Langley shoot Lord 
ahout your brother for ever.” Carlyon. I presented myself at the Cou't, and 

“Couldn't we try to find him?” asked Furtune, | threatened the new Earl I'd tell all I knew unless 
wistfully. ‘ Deve and Iris are both so fond of | he bribed me to hold my tungue. 
society that it seems impossible they can be hidden “Well, he paid a pretty price, I turned up 
Then they are such a remarkable-looking couple, | whenever I wanted money. I fullowed him to 
they must excite attention. I want tuask Deue’s | Paris when he was on his honeymoon. I threat- 
pardon for my mistake. I do wish we could find | ened to tell his wife. I made his life one long 

hem.” misery.” 

Ste was to wish it yet more soon. “How could you? * breithed Fortune, “ at 

One bright June day a ragged little urchin | least he had never injured you.” 
came to Lady Darnley’s house with a request to “ He'd done a thing I hated him for: he had 
see “ the young lady.” This was so vague and | tanght Iris Belden she had a heart, and won 
iis general appearance so forbidding, that the | that heart for himself, He teld her the truth, 
servants might have refused to listen to him, } and do you think she turned from him? 
only at that very moment the carriage drew up } she only clung the eloser to him ; he.cent me five 

vnd, as Miss Langley followed her kind hostess to | hundred pounds, with a note saying I should 
che house, the bey ran up to her and caught hold | receive the same amount every six months so 
of her dress. long as I held my tongue, but it was of no 
You must come,” he said, strangely ; “he’s | use for me to try and ask for more,” 

dying!” “And then he left Paris, I sup ose?” said 

““Who cried Fortune, not sure in her! Fortune. “You know, of course, nothing bas 
Lewilderment if the message could refer to Dene, | been heard of him or his wife since January *” 
bat the answer was: “ Mr. Hill, what lives with “[ know ; but when they hear I’m dead (and 
us. Hin as give you the silver match. box.” they won't have long to wait), they'll hide them- 

The last words held the clue. A hasty ex- keelves no longer. ‘Tell Iris I forgave her, Miss 
planation to Lady Darnley and Fortune was | Langley, and I hope she'll be happy yet with 
driving towar.is Westminster, Tom oa the box, | the man she loves, aud give her this, I got it 
not only to steer the coachman in the right | written down by a lawyer, and it’s signed aud 
diiection, but because his rags were manifestly | witnessed properly ; he says it’s enough to 
unfit for the inside of the Victoria, acquit Lord Calyon iu any court of law, if he 

John Hill was dying. There was no mistake | should be accused of his cousin’s murder.” 

‘bout his danger. He signed to the woman F. rtune teok tle packet, then she lo-ked down 
watching, by him to. go out and -leave his alone | pityingly on the eying man. Truly John Gill’s 
#ith his visitor, revenge had not brought him much, 


“Yes, after the shot was fired. I heard the 
report of the gun fir-t.” 
Lhe tragedy or came to the spot just afterwards. 
Ku wing he was the only person in the world 
fo benefit by poor E:ic’s death, a fear seized him 
that if he carried the story to the Court suspicion 
might fall on him,” 

Fortune looked very troubled. 

“Y can'c understand his marrying Iris Belden ; | 


J, ” 


he must remind him continually of Eric. 

“T never liked Iris,” admitted Lady Darnley ; 
“but, from the first time he saw her, Dene 
se med attracted to her. She would suit him far 
Detter than she could have suited Eric, and, 
Nortuve, you and I must do Iris this justice, she 
wnot have married your brother from mercenary 


slmost all her wedded life.” 

“T had forsaken and mi-judged him,” said 
‘ortune, sadly ; “and Dene was too weak to 
stand alone, so he turned to her.” 

“And, perhaps, is very ha py with her,” said 


“wy 


tlic eller woman, gently. My dear, men don’t 





“T will telk rer ; Iris will understand you did 
it for her sake.” 

‘* Ay, and. Miss Langley you're a good woman 
—be kind to Iris—she never had a chance ; the 
was brought up among cards, and dunns, and 
brandy, she nevér had a chance of being—like 
you. And remember this, she may be a sinner, 
but she has loved your brother very truly, and 
been to him like a ministering angel in his 
darkest days,” 

Fortune’s eyes filled with tears. “If only I 
could find them.” 

“T can tell you where they are, but you muet 
promise me not to go there or write until you 
hear of my death . . . . Lord and Lady 
Carlyon are living at Stevenage.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Joan Hitu’'s landlady did not hurry herself to 
send Mies Langley the news of his death; she 
waited till the day after the funeral, but Fortune 
had not been idle ; she and Lady Darnley had 
been to see Mr. Dover, and told him all they 
knew, 

The lawyer had engaged rooms for them in a 
pretty little house at Stevenage; but ‘he told 
them frankly he dil not believe they would find 
the Carlyons there. 

“Tt’s quite a small place, and an’Earl and 
Countess would make quite a commotiun there, 
besides I've friends at Stevenage ; I was staying 
there myself last wonth, and they would have 
told me.” 

The brief message from Westminster received, 
Lady Darnley and Fortune started at once for 
Stevenage ; Mr. Dover met them at King’s Cross, 
and saw them into the train. 

“T have only just remembered there ‘are two 
strangers staying at Stevenage, who attract agreat 
many speculations ; she is described &s a very 
stylish looking woman, while her husbind is av 
invalid, who is never seén out of doors without 
blue spectacles. - If all inquiries fail it might be 
worth your while to call at Fairlawp, and ask 
to see Mr. and Mra. Court.” 

All inquiries did fail, and on the third day 
after her arrival in the quiet Hertfordshire town, 
Fortune made up ker mind to the effort and 
walked up the short carriage drive to Fairlawn, 

How she might have fared with a stranger 
was a different: matter, but Elizabeth, Carter 
opened the door and at once recogiiised Miss 
Langley, whom she had of course seen frequently 
when staying at Carlyon Court with ber mistress; 
there came a look of unutterable relief to the 
pleasant face as she said earne-tly,— : 

“My lady will be thankful to see-you, Miss 
Langley ; she wrote to beg you. to come but was 
afraid the letter might not. reach you, as she 
heard you had left Guilford street.” , 

“Thave been in Stevenage three days,” said 
Fortune, “ trying to tind them. I was tuld they 
were staying near Stevenage under an assumed 
name.” 

Elizabeth had: ushered her visitor into the 
drawing-room, the strange hush which hung over 
the whole house struck: Fortune with a sense of 
terror. r 

“Ts there anything the matter?” she asked 
anxiously, ‘is my brother ill ?” 

“ He’s sinking fast, miss ; the doctor thinks he 
can’t live out, the week, and my lady’s pretty 
well heart broken.” ' 

She was coming in, eyen then, | Fortune w1s 
amazed ; could this sad, heavy-eyed woman with 
the terrible care stamped on her face be the 
brilliant coquette she had known at Carlyon 
Court # 

Words failed her, but she diJ what perhaps was 
better than the -tenderest. words, she put her 
arms round Iris and kissed her. 

They were quite alone. Elizabeth had gone 
to take her lady’s place in the sick rcom. 

“ Tris,” said Fortune gently, “I have brought 
something which will, I think, give you and Dene 
peace of mind, Twas with John Hill when he 
was dying, and he asked me to put this paper 
into your own hands. -Read it, it will bring you 





comfort.” 
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Iris ran her eyes down the brief statement, and 
‘urned to Fortune with a sob. 

“| never doubted Dene—never once! But, 
oh, to have his story proved, it is such comfort !” 

“ And you deserve it!” said Fortune, “I do 
not, Iris; [ shall never forgive myself for being 
so ready to think harshly of my brother,” 

“Tt was natural,” said Lady Carlyon, kiodly ; 
“and [—de you kuow, Fortune—I was actually 
glad when I heard of John Hill’s death; it 
seemed to me it'Fet us free.” 

“JT think I know everything down to your 
leaving Paris,” said Fortune ; “have you been 
here ever since f’” 

“ Oaly since April ; we travelled c nstantly, as 
long a8 [ thought change of scene would do Dene 
any good. Bat when an English doctor, in 
Vienna, told me he could never be cured, and 
that he had only a few months to live, I brought 
him here, it seemed to me he must have a home 
to die in.” a S ae 

Fortune's tears fell thick an ¢ 

“ But, what is it?” she asked ; “ Dene @lways 
see so strong.” : ee 

“T think it was the morbid feeling he was 
really guilty of Erie's death. Aad, at first, you 
see, the’ thought preyed on him ; his nerves got 
disordered, ‘and he began to take morphia in 
large quantities; then, no doubt, John Hill's 
persecution helped matters on. When we were 
‘irst married, E-felt he was very strange, but it 
took me weeks to discover the trouble pressing on 
him—and then it was too late.” a 

“Tuo late?” eS 

“The habit of taking morphia, and other drag;, 
had so grown tpon him that he coiild not live 
without them. The physicians we consulted abroad 


said it would be* dangerous to try to deny him | 
them entirely, “I have done what I eould, but it } 


was & terrible struggle,” Wh 

Fortune’s hand closed over Lady--Carlyon’s 
slender fingers. = 

“May I see him—will he forgive me?” 

“He will not remember there is any cause for 
forgiveness,” said the wife; ‘‘ the events of last/ 
September are a blank to him ; itis as though all 
that was painful and sad had fated from his 
memory, and. he was just. a tired out child siok- 
ing to reat.” 

Tears raiued down Fortune's cheeks. 

“T was so glad to bring you this,” and she 
touched John Hill'e statement, “and now it is of 
no use ; it comes too late.” 

“Not too late-teclear Dene’s memory, if that 
is ever slanderei,” said Lidy Carlyon, gently. 
“ Now, let me take you to him.” 

There was nothing terrible or alarming in Dene’s 
appearance ; his face was quite as beautiful as it 
had been in health; but it did not need the ex- 
perience Furtune had gathered in those months 
of distriet nursing to tell her that he was dying. 

Dying ! The last of an ancient name, the master 
of untold wealth, dying! And the bitterest part 
of it to the wife and sister, who watched him, 
was that they dared not pray for him to be 
spared. 

It was a life of misused talents, of wasted 
opportunities, Dene Langley had sinved and 
sulfered, and perhaps the- truest epithet that 
could be written over his grave was, that he was 
“weak and erring.” 

“T have brought Furtune to see you,” said Tris, 
much in the tone one uses to a sick child; “she 
will stay and talk-a little, if you are not: tired,” 

There was no surprise in Dene’s face ; if he had 
seen his sister day after day ever since he came to 
S'evenage his manuer cvuld not have been more 
tranquil. 

Fortune’sat down close to his sofa, longing to 
= to him, and yet silent for fear of breaking 
down, 

She had -pictured Dene a little indignant 
perhap3 for her doubts of him, but grateful to 
her for bringing Johan Hill’s statement, and for 
her friendly manner to his wife ; and, lo! Dene 
could not even’ hear of the statement, and seemed 
Unconscious that he had anything to forgive his 
sister ; clearly she must talk to him only on 
trivial matters; and somehow nothing trivial 
would come into her mind. Jt was Iris who 
orok» the silence which had gathered on them. 
“It is such a lovely morning, Dene, if only you 





f lt a little stronger, I would take you and 
Fortune for a drive.” 

He shook his head. 

“T'm too tired ; we must take Fortune round 
the garden instead ; it’s such a dear old-fashioned 
garden, Fortune, just like the one we had at 
Marden Royal, and there’s a great bed of your 
favourite, sweet lavender.” 

Sweet lavender! It seemed.to Fortune that 
the very word carried her back to the July day, 
almost a year ago, when she had apent one of her 
hard-earned pennies on a bunch of that same 
sweet lavender. She had worn it in her waist- 
band when she met Paul, and heard he was going 
to Netherton Castle that very day. He had 
placed part of the psy in his coat, telling her 
sweet lavender always reminded him of her. 
What had become of that withered lavender now ? 
The Honourable Mrs. Hardy would hardly approve 
of its being preserved. 

And then Fortune came back with a start from 
this train of thought to the scene b fore her. 

“ How “is the old place in Guilford Street 
looking;.Fortune; is Mrs. Cox as desponding as 
she used to be, and do you still like copying ?”’ 

“J have not done any copying for months, 
Dene; but I want to hear about you ; what have 
you been doing—you and Iris ?”’ 

“Not much.” And Dene turned to his wife 
with a glance of deep love. “ I've been ill, you 
know, and Iris has had to look after me. | tell 
her, when I'm better, Eric must ask us both on 
a long visit to Carlyon Court ; he’s such a good 
chap, Eric, he’d not be ashamed of his poor 
relations |” at 


This was dréaiiul! Did his mind often 


“wander ? the sister asked herself ; and how did 


his wife bear it? No wonder Iris looked wan and 
: > though, to Fortune’s mind, far more 
foranly aud gentle than ia other days. 

The doctor came in presently. He could do 
little for the patient ; but Iris liked to have him, 
he must have guessed some stranze secret was 
hidden at Fairlawn, but to his honour he never 
sought to discover it. He never showed, either 
by word or deed, that he thought there was 
anything mysterious about Mr. and Mrs. Court. 

Fortune was briefly introduced to him as ‘my 
husband's sister.” She was thankful to Iris for 
suffering her to remain in the drawing-room and 
hear his verdict. ~ 

“A little weaker—but that we must expect.” 

“Ts there no hope?” cried Fortuse, wildly. 
“Can nothing be done to give him a chance of 
life?” 

‘*Nothing, and, my dear young lady,” ad:led 
the ductor feelingly, ‘‘ depend upon it it is better 
for him as it is. He feels no pain, he is just 
sinking into rest. If his body were strouger, he 
might linger for years with his mind impaired, 
dead to all that makes life valuable, You would 
not wish that ?”’ 

“No,” said Fortune, meekly, “but there has 
never been insanity in our family, and ~ 

Iris had gone back to her invalid, Fortune and 
the doctor were alone. 

“T gather you have not seen your brother very 
recently #” he said, gently. 

“ Not since last September,” 

“Ah! I have ovly known him for two 
months; but in chat time I have seen enough to 
regard his death as.a merciful release, It is not 
insanity. It is a strange case of cisordered 
nerves, I should say that meeting some terrible 
shock, sleeplessness and low spirits followed, He 
had not the strength to resist them, aud tried 
the effect. of morphia and other drugs in large 
quantities. 

‘* S$ »me constitutions might have stood it; but 
his could not, His brain power ha: simply been 
destroyed. He is not vivlent or dangerous. He 
remembers some things perfectly, but he haz no 
faculty of reasoning or of putting things togethe. 
If his bodily health had stood the strain he 
would have lived a maniac; to me it seems a 
merciful providence which has made the body 
decay equally with the mind, and so gradually 
that there will be no struggle, no painful scene, 
but he will go out of life just like the expiring of 
a candle.” 

“Tt must have been terrible for his wife.” 

“ Aye,” said the doctor, feelingly. “I believe 








her whole soul is wrapped up, in him. I am 
thankful you have come to be of some comfort to 
er.” 

Fortune put the matter to Iris simp'y, should 
she go or stay ? 

“ T should like to be here,” she said, “ bat. [ 
will go away if you would rather have him to 
yourself in these last days. It is your right.” 

“T would rather that you stayed,” said Lady 
Carlyon, gravely, ‘‘he may ask for you, and 
though I misunderstood you once, I never did 
anything but respect you. You are a 
woman, Fortune, and you will be happy some 
day. My poor boy and [ were weak and erring 
so——” 

She broke off with a sob. Fortune bent over 
her and kissed her. 

“You mustn’t think of the past,” she sid 
gently. ‘ Whatever was wrong in it your suffer- 
ing must have blotted.out.” 

“Fortune,” said Tris, suddenly, “in the old 
days you were engaged to be married. Forgive 
me, but why is your wedding put off! ” 

“It is more than put of,” answered Fortune, 
“Tt will never be. My wedding is among the 
might-have-beens, Iris.” 

“ But.” 

‘You must not blame Pant,” said Fortune, 
earnestly. ‘“ He never wronge1. me, but—there 
was a mistake and last February he—married 
someone else.” 

“You poor child,” and [ris. looked at her 
sister-in-law pityingly. “I wanted to know, 
because I thought if all was right between you, 
you would like to ask him here——” 

“Oh, no! Dene never liked him; but it is 
all ended now. I shall bea lonely old maid all 
my days. I have promisel to stay with Lady 
Darnley while she wants me, after that I mean 
to be a hospital nurse.” 

Irjs looked at her in mute surprise. 

B ya't you know,” she asked at last, “ that 
the burden Dene found all too heavy will fall on 
you. Fortune, is it possible you don’t know thaé 
when my husband dies, you will be Countess 
Carlyon ¢” 

“No, oh, no! I do not want it.” 

“Tt is so, dear,” said Iris, gravely, “and just 
because you never yearned for rank and wealth 
you will probably make a good use of them.” 

* But —you ?” 

“Dene settlel a handsome income on me, 
said [ris, “everything else has to go with the 
title. H: hopel, you know,” an her thin face 
grew crimson, “a child of ours might bear that; 
but Tam thankful it is not so.. The honour, of 
the Carlyons will be safe with you, Fortune.” 

Lady Darnley cime to Fairlawn at Inis’s 
invitation. Now the enl was so near, now no 
fear of Joho Hil troubled her, poor Lady 
Carlyon’s one anxiety was that there might be 
no after questions raixed as to her husband's 
death. Ina few words she told Dr. Hilton their 
true name, and how the Earl’s morbid fancie 
had caused them to piss under an assumed one, 
Mr. Dover knew Lord Carlyon’s whereabouts, 
and at the Court all the servants and villagers 
heard the truth, the young Ewl was dying, he 
would never com» back to the home of his fore- 
fathers, though his mor‘al remiin3 might rest 
there fur a few hours on the way to the Carlyoa 
vault. 

And the en cama suddenly at the last. They 
had been having tes in Dene’s room and Fortune 
thought he seemed brighter than usual; Lady 


Darnley had gone for a stroll in the garden, Lord, 
Carlyon’s couch was moved to the open window,,, 


the fragrance of roses and sweet lavender 
the air. q 

Iris sit near her husband, her hand clasped aa 
one of his, Fortune was near the foot of the 
couch her eyes wandering t» the velvet lawn and 
brilliant fl wer beds ; only a year ago what a vision 
of delight that beautiful old garden would have 
been to her and now—well, she felt she would 
have goue hack to Guilfor !-street for the rest of 
her days and never have asked to seea green field 
or asummer flower if only Dene could have beew 
given back to her as he had been a year ag. 

“ Fortune,” sail Dene suddenly and both the 
listeners thought how strong and clear his wyic3 
3 unded, “ where is Paul Hardy ?” 
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THE END CAME SUDDENLY TO LORD CARL\ON AT THE LAST, LAYING ON HIS COUCH BY THE OPEN WINDOW, 


Answer him she could not, a lump rose in her 
throat and nearly choked her, Iris, with ready wit, 
took the reply on herself. 

“Don’t you remember, Dene, he went to 
Netherton to be secretary to Lord Fane?” 

“ Ah, yes,” Carlyon put one hand to his head 
as though trying to think, “but he might get a 
holiday. I am sure they would spare him just 
for a day, I want to say good-bye to him before I 
go away.” 

“T+ is too far for him to come,” said Lady 
Carlyon, “ you must trust me with your message 
Dene.” 

“It isn’t much—tell Paul I see clearer now, 
and I know he was made of better stuff than me, 
I used to be jealous of him in the old days, but 
you must tell him, Iris, that is past and gone 
I’m glad that he’s going to have Furtune. I give 
all my chare of her to him.” 

The tears poured down Lady Carlyon’s face ; 
quick wiited to a degree she guessed pretty 
clearly what had parted Paul and her sister-in- 
law ; it was too late now to make right Fortune’s 
mistake and to Iris there was something terribly 
pathetic in poor Dene’s legacy—a legacy which 
Paul Hardy could never claim. 

“T will tell him Dene.” 

“She will never have to tire herself any more,” 
went on Dene, still thinking of his sister ; “she 
used to work so hard in those old times and yet I 
don’t think she was unhappy.” 

Fortune turned from the window, ker emotion 
had passed now and she could meet her brother's 
eyes. 

“T was very happy Dene ; I have never been 
so happy since.” 

“ You'll be happier yet,” replied Lord Carlyon, 
“and you mustn’t forget Iris.” 

“ She shall be my sister always, Dene,” answered 
the girl firmly, “I shall never forget how she loved 
you.” 

The evening wore on, the cun sank in a golden 
glory in the west and twilight gathered. Iris 
would have closed the window and rung for lights 
but Lord Carlyon prevented her. 





“T like it best as it is,” he said, gently. “I 
always loved to cee the sun set. Iris, I think I 
shall see it 1ise in Heaven.” 

So the two women who loved him sat on in the 
gathering gloom ; akind of s»lemn hush had fallen 
upon the room like the silence in an empty 
church, and it came on Iris almost as a jarring 
note when Elizabeth opened the door carrying a 
lamp. 

“ Take care,” she whispered, “ you will disturb 
your master.” 

But nothing earthly would disturb Dene any 
more. In that deep sweet hush his spirit had 
gone to its Maker. He was at rest now, the 
burden of life was lifted. Lord Carlyon had been 
right, he would see the sun rise in Heaven, 

They led his wife—his widow now—from the 
room, calm and dry eyed, but Fortune flung her- 
self on her knees by the sofa and wept as though 
her hrart would break. 

Was she crying ior her mistake. The one 
harsh thought she had cherished against this 
idolized bro‘ her, was she crying for the promise 
of the young life so blighted and cut short or for 
the old happy days of struggling poverty that 
could never come again ? 

“ Dear, it is better so,” said kind Lady Darnley, 
when she at last got her favourite safely into 
her own keeping; “ his life must have been a 
shadowed one at best, and now he is at rest.” 

“Oh, Aunt Mary,” sobbed the girl, “why 
couldn’t I die instead of Dene, he had Iris to love 
him, Iris to live for and I have nothing, nobody.” 

Lady Darnley passed her hand caressingly over 
the girl’s bowed head. 

“You must be brave, Fortune, a great power 
rests in your hands, dear ; your life need not be 
cold and loveless because the greatest earthly love 
of all has been taken from you ; there is a crown 
saved up, darling, for those who fight life’s battle 
bravely, the reward of peace and content.” 

“Mr. Dover is asking to see you, my lady,” 
came Elizabeth’s voice. 

At first Fortune thought the maid was speaking 
to Lady Darnley ; then the truth dawned on her 





she was the person meant, for the burden of poor 
Dene’s responsibilities had fallen on her, + ud the 
sometime ‘copying clerk was Countess Carlyon. 


(To be continued.) 








Paint from potatces is something of a novelty. 
To produce it you boil a kilo of peeled potatoes in 
water ; after mashing, dilute with water and pase 
through a five sieve. Add two kilos of Spavi-h 
white diluted with four kilos of water, and the 
result will be a colour of beautiful milk white. 
Different colours can be effected by the addition 
of different ochres or minerals. It is stated that 
the paint so made is cheap, and, applied with a 
brush in the usual way, adheres to plaster and 
wood very well and will not peel. 








“GOOD MORNING SIR!” 


Such is the kindly? wish spoken by 4 
dainty maiden dressed in the old-world sty!e 
of long ago, whose picture is given away 
with this week’s issue.?, The modern girl is 
practical and self-reliant, she has found 
many fresh fields to conquer, but she lacks 
the quaint, old-fashioned grace of her grand- 
mother. The modern girl is more useful 
than the maiden in brocaded skirts and poke 
bonnet, whose acquaintance we invite all 
our readers to make, but she is less roman- 
tic. This is a world of change, the damsel 
of the past with all quaint grace, her courtly 
dignity, and her sweet shy helplessness, will 
soon be forgotten, and so we offer her 
picture to all our readers that they may see 
a heroine of the days when this century was 
young, bidding her cavalier ‘‘ Good Morning, 
Sir!” 
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“GREAT HEAVEN—AFLMER CLARE!” EXCLAIMED THE UNHAPPY WOMAN, DASHING THE MONEY ASIDE, 


A HERO IN THE STRIFE. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


CHAPTER I. 


“ WELL, girls, it must be as you please,” said 
Mrs. Julian, “ only if the arrangement should not 
be quite so pleasant as you fancy don’t blame me. 
Of course it is very nice and flattering of Esper- 
ance to wish to share our home, but, on the other 
hand, she is a beauty and may prove exigeante.” 
She glanced wistfully at the faces of her two 
daughters; dearly as she loved them she was not 
blind to their homeliness, and she feared lest 
their chances of marriage might be minimised by 
the residence of a young and lovely girl in their 
midst. Men think so much more of beauty 
than any other more lasting attribute. But 
Kathie, the youngest, smiled at her fears. 

“Now, mamma, you are trying to look on the 
dark side, and constitutionally you are incapable 
of doing it. Esperance is beautiful, certainly, but 
she never used to think about that, and why 
should she be changed? I never saw a girl who 
remembered herself so little. Do write that she 
may come,” 

“Oh, yes,” added Violet, who was of a more 
practical turn of mind than her sister; “ of course 
we have enough and a little to spare, but the 
sum Esperance offers to throw into the family 
purse will be very acceptable. Then, think, 
mamma, how very hard it is for a girl to be left 
quite alone in the world ; we have you ; she has 
no one.” 

The widow’s eyes grew moist. 

“Well, well, my dears, I daresay you are right, 
and I will wire the child to come on at once. 
may even run up to town to meet her. Poor 
little girl! it was very unfortunate her father 
made choice of Mr. Darby as her guardian ; 

isperance never liked either him or his wife.” 

“Which she proves by breaking away from 





them as soon as she is of age,” smiled Kathie. 
“For my part I am quite longing to see her ; it 
is three years since she came to Rosemount. 
What an age!” 

“ Don’t you remember how Gabriel Westwood 
used to haunt her steps; poor Gabriel, I think 
he would have spoken had he not been so 
hampered with debts ; but that is all over, and I 
should not be surprised if Esperance finally 
became Mrs. Westwood of Poole House,” said 
Viclet meditatively, ‘ that would be pleasant.” 

Mrs. Julian went away to write her message, 
and the girls chatted on about the new-comer, 
being distinctly pleased at the idea of a com- 
panion ; they were plain girls, certainly, but they 
were good, and, as their mother secretly thought, 
the man who won either would win a treasure. 

Mrs. Julian was the widow of a government 
official, ahd beside her own small annuity re- 
ceived a comfortable pension, so that she and her 
daughters mixed with the best society Rosemount 
and its neighbourhood afforded. Esperance 
Morton was a very distant relative of her deceased 
husband; an heiress in a small way, and 
orphaned five years ago; her father dying had 
left her to the care of his wife’s cousins—a most 
unwise choice of guardians. The girl neither 
liked nor respected them, and now being her 
own mistress had written begging Mrs. Julian to 
receive her. That lady duly sent her reply, 
following it by the earliest possible train ; for 
having once made up her mind to receive 
Esperance, she was not the one to stint her 
either of attention or affection. Meanwhile 
Violet and Katie made all manner of preparations 
for their cousin’s arrival and reception ; really 
Esperance Morton was a cousin four times re- 
moved, but the girls liked her so much, and were 
naturally eo affectionate that they claimed her 
quite as their own. They went into the village 
to make sundry purchases at the one shop, where 
everything from a frying-pan toa Jace bonnet 
was sold, and on their way they met Mr. Gabriel 
Westwood, squire of Rosemount, master of Poole 
House, 
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“Mother has gone to town,” said Violet, wkem 
they had shaken hands, “but she returns 
to-night—with a visitor. Aren’t you a little bit 
curious, Gabriel ?” 

“Not in the Jeast,” a smile breaking the firm 
line of bis lips ; “I am only filled with wonder 
that Mrs. Julian bas ventured eo far alone.” 

“ We wanted to go, too,” laughed Kathie, “ but 
mother said ‘No’ ; she is quite a host in herself 
on occasion ; and now guess who has so great a 
claim upon her regard to take her out of her 
shell ?” ad 

“TI never was good at conundrums, Kathie ; I 
wait to be enlightened by you.” ran 

“Oh, how stupid you are! why it is Esperance 
Morton, and she is coming, not for a visit, but to 
live with us always.” 

The grave, dark face flushed, 

“That will be very nice for you,” but Kathie’s 
blue eyes were full of mischief as she asked, 
“aren’t you pleased, too? I thought you liked 
our cousin ; but now I incline to the belief that 
you had forgotten her until I recalled her to your 
memory.” 

“TI had not forgotten,” he answered steadily, 
“it would be hard indeed to forget euch a very 
beautiful girl as Miss Morton.” 

“ Oh, I must tell her that ; really she ought to 
be flattered,” smiled Violet. ‘ Gabriel, you are 
becoming quite a courtier. Come up to-night if 
only just to see Esperance—we shall be very 

lad.” 


“Not to-night, thank you. Mrs. Julian will be 
tired ; but to-morrow morning if I may.” 

“Of course you may. Do we ever stand uporm 
ceremony with you, Gay?” and after a few 
inc: nsequential words the girls went their way 
and he his. 

“ Violet,” said Kathie, “ Gabriel loves her still ; 
I am sure of it. Did you see how his face changed 
at the mere mention of her name, and what a 
glad note crept into his voice? Oh, we shall 
have a wedding soon. I wish I could think so; 
but Esperance did not seem particularly drawn 
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to him when she was last here ; and he is worthy 


a woman's best love.” 

Quite late that evening Miss Morton arrived. 
She was a tall, graceful girl, with corn-coloured 
hair, great grey eyes, and.a leyely face—which 
lost nothing of its loveliness for the litt eh 
of pride upon it, wom 

Violet and Kithie—short, dumpy,; ‘ 
well have been excused a little isy b 
shown it. But they did nothingeof the kind; 
instead, they rashed to meet her, overpoweriog 
her almost with their embraces 

“ What a darling you were tothiok of us when 
you were looking for a home; and, oh, how much 
we hope you will be happy with usa,” cried Katie. 
“Come in aud, rest ; how very weary you must 
be—and, oh, mamma! isn’t she lovelier than 
ever” 

Then Violet, who was busily engaged in remov- 
ing their visitor's wraps, said,— 

“We saw Gay to-day. He was very pleased to 
hear you w recoming back. Such a number of 
things have happened tv him since you were here 
last; but I don’t intend telling you anything 
until to-morrow, because you look -weary, and if 
we bezan talking we should continue until the 
morning.” 

Nothing could be more-hearty-than the wel- 
come accorded to Esperance ; @ deep sense of com- 
fort and rest possessed her that night as she.crept 
into her duway bed. “ They are nicer than ever,” 
she thought, reflecting on Mrs. Jutian’s and her 
daughters’ kindness, “I shall be very happy 
here. I do wunder no man has had the good 
sense to come a-wooing here ; but there is plenty 
of time yet, Violet is ouly twenty-four and Kathie 
just a year iny senior. Really, if I were a man, 





I should be puzzled which of the sisters to- 


choose,” aud then she fell asleep, nor did she 
wake until the April sun was high in the heavens 
and the air was full of sound and scent. 

Violet brought breakfast to her in her room. 

“ We would not disturb you,” she said, seating 
herself by the window; “we knew how tired 
you must be. Mamma has not long been down, 
and, as she had business to transact at Great 
Rosemount, she thoughe she would do it before 
you were about. Kathie has gone with her —and, 
oh ! have you rested well?” 

“Never batter in my life,” responded Esper- 
ance. “I have had a perfectly dreamless and 
most refreshing sleep; but I am sorry to have 
given you this trouble.” 

“Tt is no trouble,” laughed Vivlet, “but a 
pleasure rather; aud, as oue can chat so much 
betcer in the privacy of one’s chamber, [ am, very 
glad to get tuis opportunity of improving our 
acquaintances, We are going to be the best of 
friends, I hope.” 

“T hope so,” answered Esperance. ‘Suppose 
you begin by telling me all about your ordinary, 
every-day life, and the people among whom I shall 
have to live.” 

‘Well, there have been really no changes since 
you were here last, unless it is in Gay West- 
wod's lot (very injudiciously intr ducing “the 
name of ber favourite), and that has materially 
improved. I.wonder if you would like to hear 
his story ?” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered the. other, 
trying to keep a tone of boredom from .entering 
her speech, Truth to tell, she regarded Gabriel 
as an “impossibly good young min,” who had 
shown a slight tendency of aff-ction for herself ; 
and Esperance disliked anything “g ody” on 
principle, 

Fortunately, Violet was not quick to notice 
trifles ; and ao she began her little narrative in 
the pleasantest frame of wind. 

“* Everyb rndy likes Gabriel.” 

Miss Morton's lips looked scornful. She wanted 
to say “Ah! he is ‘Hail fellow, well met’ with 
everybody,” but she did not want to-hurt Violet, 
so she remained silent. 

“T ought to explain to you why he mixe! so 
little with society when you were with us. Old 
“‘Syuire Westwood, his father, was a dreadfully 
extravagant and reckless man. When he died 
every acre of Lhe estate—every stone of the house 

-wWas mortgaged to the full. Gabriel was only 
twenty—a laud at Oxford hoping to blossom cne 
day iuto @ physiciaa, But when the truth was 











made clear to him, he gave up his ambition, and, 
coming to R»semount, set to work with a will 
to pay his father’s creditors and save his home. 
He wrote articles for papers, he instructed the 
Poung boys of good family about here, he z: 
‘oole House, taking for himself a little cotti 
just.on the outskirts of the village ; he 1 
all unnecessary servants on the land, and him 
abjured society, It was a hard life he led, bat 
he bore it with Indian stoicism, and never com- 
p'ained even to us. Just before your visit, the 
people who had hired Poole House) left, and, as 





his prospects had considerably improved, he re- 
turné@iteit ; but he stil to live a-hard and 
lonely Since the yap istavt rela- 
tive Riliidied and left Oe ig h to 
clear ythe mortgage, >) jome life 
avnnils may e to himself’ 
a 


trifle satiricallyyy He is quite a model young 
man!” pss 

“ He is a hero¥™ corrected Violet, gravely, and 
a little grie | theuther showed such slight 
enthusiasm. © * Faney, fen years of the best part 
of his life devoted to paying other people's deb*s ! 
The woman who marries Gabriel should esteem 
herself most fortunate,” 

“He is very praiseworthy indeed,” said Esper- 
ance, with compnnction, “I hope he will be 
rewarded in proportion. But things generally 
go by the rule of contrary in this world.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Esperance Mad settled dows to ‘life at The 
Larches and % ry happy ; nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindnes of Mrs. Julian and her 
daughters ; aud although in the elder laty’s 
breast the hope that Gabriel would choose one 
of her own girls was now quite s'ain, there was 
vo change in her manner or feelings. 

Gubriel was often at The Larches, but he had 
said nothing to Miss Morten which could be con- 
strued into anything more than friendship ; only 
the Julians who knew him so well understood 
what the deepening aud darkening of his dark 
eyes meant as they rested upon their relative ; 
why so often his face changed at her slight, 
careless words, and, hoping todo him service, 
they praised him injudiciously, and at inoppor- 
tune moments, 

He did not think of heras Esperance ; she had 
for him the more homely name of H»pe, for dne 
day during a discussion upon names Kathie had 
said,‘ Yours is a beautiful name, Esperance, 
but just @ little too long for frequent use, Violet 
and | have been debating what to call you. Espy 
is not large enough for you, and Esper is not 
pretty 4 

“Experance means hope; why not use that 
word aia diminutive, and just for the home 
circle }” said Gabriel speakiog for the first time. 

“Oh, thank you, Gay,” cried Kathie clappiug 
her hands, “it is just the thing we wanted. How 
clever you are ; you always: suggest the proper 
word at the proper time—and so it shall be 
Hope ;"’ and just because Miss Morton had con- 
ceived a curious prejudice against the youag 
man, she disliked her new name, “bub was too 
kindly to show this. 

And the love which she had kindled in his 
heart three years ago deppened day by day, 
until there was no plan: he made in which she 
was not included, no thought untinged by memp- 
ries of her, no hope in which she was not 
involved. 

One day he drove the pwty from The Larches 
to see som? model cottages he was erecting, and 
just because they liked him so well the girls had 
drawn their mother away on some trivial pre- 
tence, leaving him alone with Esperance, 

And before she discovered their absence it com- 
meaced to rain; looking round quickly fur some 
aign of them, she said vexedly,— 

“Where are the girls ? they were here buta 
few miautes since ; and if they are in tha open 
they will be positively drenched,” —feeling 
nervous aud confused she walked to the entraace 
aud lovked out. 








Gabriel joined her. 

“You had better come under shelter,” he 
said quietly, “or you will share their fate; let 
me mike you as comfortable® ad cireum stances 







will allow, because all that wejeanwio is to wait 
forthe storm to subside, and ‘One friends’ 
return.” NN 

“ But,” ghe gai no re- 
gard fops if 

“Vi ; they 
kno found 
shel 





t ting. & 
joned. ir towards it. wy iW ‘ 
no! thea,” she remarked, movitig to a 
window, fer tu stand.” is 
Perhaps -ghe was hardly aware how ungracious 
her came Wa perhaps she: me oe Btory of 
his ever- ing love, and “desiring it, 
hoped to kill it by her coldness, _ ~ 

Howeyer that might be, her face had lost much 
of its softness, whilst her lovely eyes had geown 
a little scornful. But Gabriel did not «ee this, 
as he approached her, resolved now or never to 
put his fate to the test. 

“ Hope,” he began, “as I gave you that name 
I have surely most right to use it —Hope, I have 
something tossy to you of the gravest impor- 
tance to both——” L 

‘* Then please leave it unsaid ; Tam not in the 
humour for serious matter—see, here are the girls 
and Mrs. Julian It. scaro#ly rains at all now, and 
they are not th» least bit-wet. The drive home 
will be very pleasant.” 

‘ He bit his lips with vexation as Kathie came 
running into the cottage— 

“ We are delightfully dry,” she said, with a 
shrewd glance at the two by the wiudow, ‘‘ we 
found a big hollow tree, and all of us contrived 
to squeeze intg it. It was close packing but we 
are not folks to mvke a fuss over trifles.” 

“ How sweet the air is,” remarked Vio'et, with 
the inte.tion of giving the young people time to 
recover their composure (for of course Gay had 
proposed and been accepted), ‘‘ and look, there is 
the loveliest raiubow! [am quite enjoying the 
aftergoon and, mamma is all the better for the 
outing.” ‘ 

The rain had quite ceased now ; the waggon- 
ette wa: brought round, and they all started for 
home, Mrs, Juliana saying kindly, 

“ Gabriel, you have worked miracles upon your 
estate ; it is to be hoped your tenants will be 
duly grateful; there are no. cottages like yours 
in all the county.” 

Ho» smiled very sidly, “ I don’t know that they 
fulfiil my expectations; and working single- 
handed as [ do, [ have many drawbacks ——” 

“Well, you must marry ; some nice, sensible 
girl who will help you in your labours—a woman 
if she is judicious ani kind-hearted can do 8> 
much more thaua min in many ways -—” 

Gubriel’s eyes sought Miss Morton’s face, it 
expressed only indiffzrence, and he turned.-his 
attention to his horses, 

Now the Julians were, the most, , ho:pitable 
people and insisted that heshould stay to dinner; 
so he waited in ‘the. garden just outside the 
drawing-room; windowa,.. until. the ladies “had 
changed their dresses, And whilst he liugered he 
heard voices ; the first said,— } 

“Oh, Gabriel is not-here’; I waited.a long time 
befure coming dowa because I thought yoa and 
he would have much to say.” : 

“Wh should Mr. Westwood have tosay to 
me that you. might not’ hear, Violet +” said the 
second vuiee (Hope's), “ if. you have any foolish 
ideas concerning us, pray divabase, yourself of 
them. He and I are hardly frieuds ;, we never 
could be more ; I detest. model. young man.” 

His face was very white. as‘he moved quiokly 
away ; he understood uow why she had sq'lizhtly 
advised him to marry “some nice sensible girl, 
she had seen his growing attachment, and would 
fain save him from the ‘humiliation of rejection, 
herself from the pain of saying “.no.” 

But there wa; a worse sting than this, conveyed 
in her words, “he and 1 are hardly friends ; we 
never could be more ; I detest model young mn. 

She did not even like or respest him ; what & 
foul he had been to hope so much on such slight 
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zrounds as she had given, She was courteous 
only because he was the girls’ friend.“ s 

Up and down, up and down he paced until the 
gong sounded, then being a resolute, self-coutained 
man, he entered the drawing room with scarcely 
any sigus of his recent conflict upon him. It 
seemed to him that “ Hope” had never looked so 
lovely as now ; she wore a white gown high at 
the neck, with fooze sleeves gathered in at the 
slender wrists by bands of crimson ribbon, and 
there were crimson roses at her breast. 

Tue Julians when alone, or entertaining guests 
with whom they were on very familiar fovting, 
made a sort of demi-tvilet, and Hope had adopted 
this habit, sayimg it had a more home-like appear- 
ance and was infinitely more comfortable. 

Gabriel’ took Mrz. Julian down, and throughout 
that long heavy evening he played his part to 
perfection; He even sang with Hope, Mendel- 
ssohn’s duet, “ 1 wuld that the love I bear thee,” 
without any sign of pain, or any undue emphasis ; 
but Kathie, who played the accompaniment, 
thought that his grave eyes had taken a graver, 
sadder look, and guessing much, wasa trifle angry 
with Hope—they never called her Experance now 
—they were such enthusiastic admirers and 
followers of this friend of their girlhood, 

He went home that night with a heavy heart, 
inclined to murmur against fate, to “ kick against 
the pricks,” for indeed it seemed to him that joy 
was never to enter into his life. All his years had 
been sad and bitter since he attained the mature 
age of ten, when he stood beside his mother’s 
«lead form and tearless sobs lifted his throat—for 
she was most dear, and she was gone. 

Then followed the days of alternate harshness 
and over indulgence, which had marked his 
father’s manner towards him. 

Afterwards he went to Rugby, and there he 
was comparatively happy ; thea came the first 
glimpse of university life, the pleasant companion- 
ship of congenial spirits, the rest and quiet of the 
grey old tewn—the sudden withdrawal from it, 
all on account of his father’s unexpected death. 

Then thé years of toil, unsweetened | by love, 
lightened ever so little by the frank’sympathy of 
the Julians, " f 

And.now, when at last prosperity smiled upon 
him, the woman before whom he had cast his 
treasures would have none of it. What wonder 
that he rebelled bitterly against his lot, 

The nexu morning roce fair and bright ; the 
previous raia had but beautified the earth and 
filled the air with heavy, sweet odours, 

In the garden Kathie was singing an old song 
with a lilting measure ; Hope, leaning from her 
window, thought what a great; pity it was she 
could not always wear her hair loose; it was 
brown, wavy, and there was an abundance of it. 
With it blown loose about her face and shoulders 
the girl looked almost pretty. 

Her eyes were soft, and dewy,-and the smile 
which displayed her white teeth, was pleasant to 
see, 

“ Make haste to come down,” she cried, “ the 
morning is perfection, and the dew is not yet off 
the gz1ss. Put ona pair of stout shoes and we 
will ¢» down by the line to [ves Meadow ; [ want 
some rushes for my- baskets, we shall get them 
there, yellow lilies, too ; if you, want white you 
must go further afield. ; 

“Why did you not.call me before? »What a 
sluggird lam! But, wait, [ willbe with you 
almost directly,” and she male haste to complete 
her toilet. 

It was glorious down by the river, and the girls 
loitered so long that at The Larches breakfast. 
was ended before their return, a fresh supply of 
coffee and eggs being brought in to them. 

“Tt was really too bad of us,” said Kathie, 
when she hai satisfied a very healthy appetite ; 
“ we ought not to have stayed so long, but it was 
so deliciously cool. Hope, we have had the cream 
of the day, Violet must be content with skimmed 
milk. Oh, how lazy I feel, and how tired ! When 
I have made mysel’ presentable, we will go out 
upon the lawn ; we may catch a faint breeze “% 

“Oh ! don’t lay that flattering unction to your 
soul,” laughed E-pe ance, “it is going to be a 
breathlessly hot day ; but we shail finda little shelter 
under your anciéat limes—why don’t you call 
this place The Limes ? there isn’t a larch near for 





miles, but you have two of the finest limes I have 
ever seen.” 

“ My dear child,” answered Violet with an air 
of superior wisdom, “ did you ever know a hou-e 
that deserved its name? Take, for instance, 
Gabriel’s place—there isn’t a pool within a radius 
of six miles; Mrs. Wren lives at'The Cedars, and 
you could not fiud a cedar in Rosemount though 
your life depended upon it. The Laurels boasts 
nothing but sunflowers and two weedy rhododen- 
drons—and so on y 

“Hush,” cried Kathie, “what is that?" A 
runaway if I am myself,” and she ran out upon 
the lawn, the other girls following. What they 
saw wasa great roan mare coming at terrific pace ; 
the rider, a soldierly-looking man was doing his 
utmost to reduce the animal to onder, his teeth 
were set hard upon the nether lip, and his eyes 
were angry. 

The next moment, Violet shrieked aloud ; with 
a sickening thud the man fell to the ground, and 
the riderless horse madly pursued its way. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


*T pon’t know how to thank you sufficiently !” 
said the invalid, lifting a pair of wonderful violet 
eyes to Mrs. Julian’s. ‘You have been a good 
Samaritan, inde.d; and it must have been a 
beastly bore to have a sick stranger foisted upon 
you ; I am horribly ashamed of myself for causing 
such a bother.” 

The lady smiled. 

“Oh, you have merely given us something to 
do ; and, as Rosemount is very dull, as a rule, we 
regard you almost as a benefactor. I confess we 
were a little frightened when you lay unconscious 
for a day and a night. After that—well, I took 
an interest in you ; and, really, you are not a 
troublesome patient, If you are very good you 
may go down, to-morrow; and, to-day, [ will wheel 
you up to the window ; you will see the market- 
carts, passing, and my girls below playing tennis ; 
and so there will be plenty of amusement.” 

He smiled as though he thought her idea of 
amusement primitive, indeed ; then, with his 
handsome chestnut head thrown back upon his 
cushions, hé said,— 

“What has become of the mare? 
told me nothing of her?” 

“She fell over Craigs Cliff, and was so much 
injured she had te be shot, I am se sorry.” 

“Tam not ;” and the violet eyes grew sud- 
denly hard. “If they had let her live, I would 
have given her her quietus myself ; the brute was 
always struggling for the mastery. Uatil she 
threw me I dared have sworn [ was auy animal’s 
master ; and a pretty legacy she left me —bruises 
innumerable, and a broken arm.’’ Then, catch- 
ing sight of the laly’s face, he went on, quickly, 
“TI am naturally chagrined that I should have 
disturbed the quiet of your life, and upset all 
your household arrangements.” 

“ Forget those things,” answered M:s. Julian, 
rather coldly. Somehow the look in those violet 
eyes, the words he had uttered, aud the tone in 
which they were uttered, had chilled her interest 
in the stranger within her gates. 

She wheeled his chair to the window. On the 
lawa were the three girls; he hid seen Violet 
and Kwthie often, because usually they brought 
all that he needed to the door; but Esperance 
was wholly strange to him, so that he ex- 
claimed,— 

“Heavens! what a lovely girl! Mrs. Julian, 
you must. be forgiven if you see no beauty in any 
other when she is near,” 

Her face shidowed. She loved her own good 
girls so dearly, it was hard to see them so often 
passed by for others; but she sail, without a 
touch of rancour in her voice or heart,— 

“That is not my daughter, but a distant 
cousin, who, being orphaned, hay made her home 
with us. Yes, she is very beautiful, and as good 
as she is lovely.” 

“She ought to have a lovely name,” mused 
M.jor Clare aloud, 

© Well, I think she has; we call her Hope ; 
but she was christened E:perance.” 

She went away then, and the soldier sat 


You have 





watching the three girls who had ceased to play. 
Esperance was recliniug in a low rocking chair, 
and evidently narra'ing some merry story, for 
her listeners laughed immoderately ; she herself 
indulged, from time to time in a gay little smile, 
and Aylmer Clare would have given a great deal 
to hear what it was she said ; but only the faint 
echo of her liquid notes reached bim, and he was 
afraid to move lest he should discover him-elf 
and frighten the beauty away. 

Very impatiently he waited for the morrow, 
when Mrs, Julian, being satisfied with bis» con- 
dition, permitted him to go down for an hour or 
two in the evening. 

He bad dinner served in his own room at six» 
at seven his hostess conveyed him to the diawing- 
room, and, having made him comfortable upon a 
couch, summoned the girls from the garden to 
amuse him. 

When she introduced E-perance he lifted his 
eyes suddenly to hers, they were full of adwira- 
tion, and, to her intense annoyance, she flushed 
rosy red. The Major smiled in an almost self- 
satisfied way. 

He spoke a few brief, courteous words, and then 
devoted himself to his hostess’s dauglitere, but 
not one look or movement of Hope’s escaped him. 
He had all an artist’s love of beauty and colour- 
ing, so she pleased that side of hix nature, She 
had a@ sweet voice, and she sang pathetic litile 
ballads in a way which showed both training and 
feeling. He, himself, was no mean musician, so 
this was an»ther link between them. 

He was undoubtedly accomplished, and one of 
the handsomest men of his set. His features 
were of an aquiline type, his eyes deep vivlet, 
and capable of expressing more—very much more 
—than at times he guessed. The mouth, beneath 
the heavy chestnut moustache, was firm and a 
trifle full ; the brow was broad and low, white as 
a@ woman’s, when contrasted with the short 
waves of chestnut hair. 

As Gabriel entered, a faint, vague-thrill of fear 
filled his heart lest this man should win from 
him his beloved. He, was s0 gay and debonair, 
his sickness had only invested him with an added 
charm, and already he was. on an easy footing 
with Esperance. 

“ My good nurse,” he was saying, ‘‘refuses to 
allow me any exercise, apy exertion ; but, ina 
day or two, when she is more placable, we will 
try over those new songs of which you have been 
telling me.” 

** Gabriel and Hope are our musicians,” said 
Kathie ina little lull of the conversation. Neither 
Violet nor I do more than play.” 

** And,” said Gabriel, “I am but an indifferent 
performer ; Miss Morton is very good to tolerate 
me, Perhaps she does it on the principle that 
any performer is better than none.” And, 
although the girl protested, it was more from 
courtesy than truth, G:briel had a pleasant 
voice, but it was not strong, and its compays was 
small. 

Major Aylmer Clare made rapid strides 
towards rec very ; in a few days he was able to 
walk with the girls in the grounds, to drive with 
them into the village, and although -his arm 
were painful at times he had very little else of 
which to complain.. When he could get down- 
stairs he had taintly protested he must leave The 
Larches, he could not intrude longer, or outstay 
bis welcome ; and then, in her motherliness, Mrs. 
Julian had bidden him remain until hia recovery 
was quite an accepted and established fact. He 
had confided to her that he had no relatives, and 
was home from India on a six months’ furlough ; 
adding, with a pathetic look in his eyes,— 

“ After all, when a man has no friends he is a 
fool to return to old scenes, he feels his loneliness 
the more. I hardly care to thiak of the day on 
which we must part! your goodness will only 
make matters worse.” 

Now he was on the friendliest footing with all 
in the little household, except apparently 
Experance, who seemed rather to avoid him. 
Still, when they were all gathered together in 
the evening she would yield to Kathie’s en- 
treaties, and join her woice with his. He had a 
magnificent tenor ; and nothing gave the ladies 
greater pleasure than to listen to him, singing 
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“Ruby,” “The Distant Shore,” and a host of 
other songs of like character. 

The days passed by with almost lightning 
rapidity, and although both Vickt and Kathie 
guessed how matters would end for the Major 
and Esperance, neither spoke one word to her on 
the subject. It was not one for raillery, however 
playful, and then there was Gabriel to consider. 
But Aylmer’s voice took a tenderer tone when he 
addressed their beautiful friend, and there was a 


its own story. 
fervent passions: and in far less than three 
weeks he was her slave, her most ardent lover, 
she could do with him what she would—to her 
he had given the best part of himself, and he 
would love her until death. 

What she felt she dared not think, until one 
night near the end of August—he had been sing- 
ing to them, accompanying himself, and his eyes 
were lified to hers as she stood white-gowned 
and slender by an open window—the song he had 
chosen was ‘‘ My Queen,” and he saw her face 
flush and whiten, her eyelids quiver and fall, to 
veil the light and the confusion in the sweet, 
grey eyes. She could not possibly misunderstand 
his meaning ; she was not avgry, or her mouth 
had been less tremulous—his heart beat fast and 
thick—hope was almost certainty—he did not 
know how he ended the ballad; he hardly 
guessed what there was in his voice as he joined 
her, which compelled obedience to his wishes. 

“Come out with me,” was all he said, and the 
words sounded hoarse and laboured. Without 
replying, she stepped through the French window 
avd he followed. She was trembling very much ; 
he could hear how fast her breath came, could 
see the milk-white throat lifted by agitation— 
aud then—well, taen—he forgot the scene he had 
so often rehearsed to himself, he forgot to be 
eloquent, or to attempt any nicety of speech—he 
turned and catching her close to his breast, 
cried,— 

“Hope! Hope! my darling, my darling! do 
anything with me, but send me away—you had 
better kill me than say no,” 

Breathless, wordless, she lay a moment, her 
fair face upturned, her eyes looking into his, 
whilst his arm constrained her—then she said,— 

“T could not send you away if I would, for you 
are the very life of my life.” 

Close by a nightingale was singing, filling the 
oderous night air with mad melody ; above them 
was the clear sky with its saffron and purple 
clouds, its rosy flecks, and far away to the west 
the deep blue faded to palest, tenderest green— 
one great bright star shone down upon their 
betrothal, and just beyond the purple cloud, a 
little, feathery moon was rising. So lovgas they 
lived, each would remember this night, with its 
sweet scents and sights, and one at least would 
never forget the voice of a passing choir lad, who 
sang as he walked,— 


“* Ob, love for a weck, a year, a day, 
But alas, for the love which loves alway.” 


“‘My dearest heart,” whispered Alymer, when 
something of his ordinary composure had 
returned to him, “it must be my endeavour to 
grow worthy of you; I never felt my imperfec- 
tions so keenly until J loved you.” 

New, as Major Clare had a “very comfortable 
opinion of himself,” and was not at all prone to 
undervalue his own virtues, this was the greatest 
compliment he could have paid Esperance, but 
she would not accept it. He was her hero, her 
king, and with all the fervour of first love, she 
worshipped and idealised him—-so little she knew 
of men’s hearts she judged them by her own, and 
what greater mistake could she make. She did 
not even stay to think, if like herself he had 
given the full harvest of affection; she loved him, 
and he was her very own, on all the fair earth 
no girl was so glad as she. 

Out on the road one man watching saw those 
tender embraces, the sweet, uplifted face on 
which was the radiance of a great and holy love, 
and felt that for him hope was not. His heart 
failed him and his strength was slipping from 
him as he hurried homewards, eaying yearningly, 
bitterly,— 








“TI, too, love her—and oh, Heaven! he has 
won her; of what use are life or wealth to me 
now ?” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Duty the engagement was announced, and the 
man who loved her better than life itself offered 


| his congratulations, 
look in his eyes as they rested upon her that told | 
He was a man of sudden and | 


There was no sign or hint of pain in his voice 
or manner. He was more frank and friendly 
than ever Esperance had known him, so that had 
she possessed any petty vanity she might have 
been piqued. But there was nothing small in 
the girl's nature. She was perhaps a little 
spoiled by so much admiration and flattery, but 
she was morally proud and pure. She was gene- 
rous to a fault, and the clear mind was wedded 
to a warm heart. 

So she accepted Gabriel’s kindly wishes with 
gratitude. She was intensely glad to find that 
his fancy for her had been only a passing one, 
and she gave herself up wholly to the rapture of 
loving and being loved. 

Major Clare had applied for an extension of 
leave on a date previous to their engagement, and 
was so fortunate as to obtain it. 

He was not to return until the May of the 
ensuing year, which gave him three months’ 
grace, and in March he and Esperance were to be 
married. 

He had wished to fix the ceremony at a much 
earlier date, but Mrs. Julian had wisely said,— 

“You know so little of each other it is abso- 
lutely necessary you should know more before 
entering the married state—remember this is nut 
a thing to be lightly undertaken—it is 4 life-long 
agreement, and Esperance has only me to study 
her welfare.” 

With that Aylmer Clare was compelled to be 
content. He made handsome settlements upon 
the bride elect, fur he was a man of substance. 
He was the most devoted, most ardent of lovers, 
so that Esperance thought herself the luckiest 
girl on earth. 

In September they all went to Scarborough, 
Kathie begging Gabriel to join them ; but he 
shook his head, saying, ‘‘ No, dear, they are hap- 
piest when I am away.” 

“Poor dear Gay !” the girl said softly, placing 
a little kindly hand upon his arm, “I know how 
it is with youand Iam grieved, But better days 
must be in store for you—you have suffered so 
long, and Heaven is kind—don’t you think that 
your joys may one day outweigh your grief. And 
even if you do not get your reward here ig 

“T shall above. Oh, Kathie, my dear, you 
really must not take that tone with me,” he re- 
torted with a bitter laugh, “ Heaven is so dim, so 
far away, and I am not so old yet that I do not 
long to grasp my happiness on earth.” 

Poor little Kathie, with her large heart and 
small wisdom! She had nothing left to say, but 
she thought of Gabriel often in those dolce fur- 
niente days they spent by the sea. 

Then other things came to fill her mind and 
occupy her thoughts, so that Gabriel was not 
always there in spirit to sadden her with his sad 
looks. 

Violet had a lover ! 

Kathie was as delighted as though the luck 
had fallen to her share, and Mrs, Julian had never 
before been so proud, 

Violet’s lover was a clergyman—a chaplain in 
the cause of the seamen—a big, dark, handsome 
fellow, who did not sink the man in the minister, 
and almost everybody wondered “what he saw 
in plain Violet Julian to love her.” 

She herself was astonished, grateful, and above 
all most happy ; and it was with a trustful heart 
that one morning early in November she gave 
herself to the keeping of Reginald Rochmont, at 
the church of St. Martin’s, 

The family had lingered at Scarborough until 
the ceremony could be completed, and then had 
returned to Rosemount, where the loss of Violet 
was most keenly felt by the poor folks; and, 
indeed, she had left a gap in the household none 
could fill so well. 

Until she went to a home of her own nobody 
quite understood her worth until she was gone. 








The many little duties she performed so well and’ 
so quick!y making no stir about them. Reginald 
Rochmont was wise when he chose the homely 
casket, for it held a heart of gold. 

The Major never seemed to find life dull at 
Rosemount, although he had always been accus- 
tomed to great cities, and much pleasure. He 
had hired a little place just beyond the village, 
where he established himself with a couple of 
servants— man and wife—and every day he drove 
over to The Larches, his love for Esperance in- 
creasing with each interview. 

He had presented her with a beautiful horse, 
having learned that she was a clever equestrian, 
and together they rode to the meets or took long. 
canters across country, and in her passionate hap- 
piness the girl never dreamed a cloud could cross 
her sky, or avy chance chill the deep love in her 
heart. She had not yet learned to think,— 

“You had better be drowned than love and 
dream.” 


She was living in aglorious world where it was 
summer, and she would be always young ; but in 
the time that was to follow she would bitterly 
confess, “ If you live you must love, if you love, 
regret ;" and the knowledge which led up to that 
confession would almost break her heart. 

Christmas came and went, January slipped by 
in a round of pleasures. Violet and her husband 
had spent the first part of the month at Rose- 
mount; but now they had returned to Scar- 
boropgh, and a change had occurred in the 
weather. 

The clear frost was gone, fogs and rains were 
daily institutions, the whole country wore a most 
desolate appearance, so that when Major Clare 
suggested they should spend a week in town Mrs. 
Julian and the girls eagerly caught at the sugges- 
tion. 

There were many articles, too, which Esperance 
wished to purchase and could not obtain of the 
local tradesmen. Then the idea of a week of 
** real society ” was pleasant. 

Gabriel had gone to London on business of 
importance, which would detain him for some 
length of time, so to him Mrs, Julian wrote 
begging he would secure suitable apartments for 
them, and amongst the first birds of passage 
they went to town. 

Three or four days passed in sight-seeing ; 
Esperance and the Major were capital guides, 
knowing just the places and things which woul 
most amuse their companions, aud where to find 
them. On the fifth night they went to the 
Lyceum. Never in all the years which followed, 
—and mavy of them were happy ones—would 
Esperance forget that night. She had sat with 
fast clasped hands and lovely, cerious eyes, listen- 
ing to the attention-compelling tones of Irving 
and Terry ; she had breathlessly followed every 
move of the play, unconscious of everything else, 
of the admiration her beauty was exciting, or 
Kathie’s little choking sobs ; vow like one in a 
dieam she walked beside Aylmer to their car- 
riage. She had never been so beautiful, never so 
happy ; she leaned back in her seat with closed 
eyes, and when under cover of the darkness her 
lover possessed himself of her hand, she con- 
tented herself by merely returning its pressure 
gently. : 

“ What, not one word to say ?” he cried gaily, 
“ Have not you enjoyed to-night.” 

“So well, that if you please I would like to be 
quiet. I am very selfish, as you will soon dis- 
cover, and I want to taste my enjoyment over 
and over again. I don’t intend to speak again 
until we reach home.” 

Kathie laughed,— 

“When Hope uses that resolute tone all 
entreaties are in vain; you will have to decide 
upon mamma for amusement.” 

“And mamma is feeling rather more stupid 
than usual,” laughed Mrs. Julian, “she is un- 
accustomed to late hours and so much gaiety.” 

“Then silence shall be the order of the day,” 
responded Aylmer, well content to sit beside his 
sweetheart and keep possession of that gentle 
hand. 

Presently they reached hone ; as they alighted 
a man came down the steps—it was Gabriel 
Westwood, and he looked tired and harassed. 
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“You, Gabriel!” 
“ pray don’t run away.’ 

“Oh, it is very late, and I ought to apologise 
for such an untimely visit, but a parcel came for 
me from Rosemount, and it contained a letter 
for you from Mrs. Bentham ; she did not know 
your address and begged I would forward it. The 
servant told me you were out, so I did not stay.” 

“But we have returned,” laughed Kathie, 
“don’t be mean; why should your new friends 
monopolise you wholly—come in, Gay.” 

They were standing in a group upon the pave- 
ment ; one or two people passed them, glancing 
half curiously, half carelessly at them; then a 
woman darted forward, and with her hand upon 
Major Clare’s arm said, sobbingly,— 

“A penny, sir, for Heaven’s sake, to save me 
from starving.” 

There was degperation in her voice, desperation 
in her dark eyes, all too large for the poor, small, 
painted face, Clare shook off her hand, and 
turned a cold look upon her ; then his own cheek 
- pale, a hard light came into his eyes, as he 
said,— 

“T have nothing for you,” and catching his 
Jfiancée’s hand, sought to draw her away. But 
the anguish in the woman’s voice, the hungry 
look in her eyes had touched the girl’s heart. 

“Stay,” she said, swiftly, “she must not be 
sent away like that, poor soul.” Her clear notes 
trembled. “Mr. Westwood, I have not my 
purse with me; will you be my banker until the 
morning ?” 

He gave her most of the loose cash upon him, 
all the while regarding Aylmer Clare with a keen 
enquiring glance. The Major kept his face 
steadily averted, as he said in his coldest tones,— 

“ Esperance, how easily you are imposed upon, 
come in. I will not permit you to exchange 
speech with that woman, it is unfit that you 
should approach one of her class.” 

The hall door suddenly opened, the light fell 
full upon the handsome face—then an awful cry 
broke the momentary silence, 

“Great Heaven—Aylmer Clare!” and dashing 
the money aside, the unhappy woman fied. Then 
in great discomfort they all went inside ; there 
Esperance, very white and stern, asked,— 

“Who was she? How did she know you!” 
and the clear eyes went up to meet her lover’s. 
He was as pale as she, and scarcely less composed. 

“The story is not fit for you to hear, Esper- 
ance,” he said, “ do not insist upon an answer.” 

“But I do insist,” proudly, “and I am not 
exceeding my rights.” 

“ Very well, although it is altogether a nauseous 
subject. That woman was the wife of an officer 
J knew intimately, and she left him for the sake 
of another man. By her appearance, you can 
guess to what depths she has fallen. Please say 
no more upon the subject ; it is unpleasant to 
me.” 


exclaimed Mrs, Julian, 


“Forgive me,” she said very gently. “I was 
wrong to force this story from you ; I ought to 
have trusted you more fully—but—I was 
startled.” 

“Say no more about it,” he returned, in an 
offended tone; but Mrs. Julian’s eyes were 
troubled as they met Gabriel’s, and such an air 
of constraint pervaded the little assembly, that 
he soon took his leave. As he stepped into the 
square a dark figure issued from a doorway and 
pa tg him for several yards, then a faint voice 
stid,— 

* Will you please let me speak with you?” 


CHAPTER V. 


VEERING quickly round, he saw once more the 
woman who had behaved so curiously. She was 
very small and slight, and, once, she must have 
been exceedingly pretty. The face was a pure 
oval, the mouth infantile in form and expression, 
but in the dark eyes lay all the despair and sorrow 
of a lost soul. That she was of geutle birth was 
evident, tut this only inclined Gabriel to regard 
her more sternly, remembering Clare's story ; 
and yet, fallen, degraded as she was, she was still 
@ woman—young, desperate, alone—so that he 
did not drive her away, but asked, coldly ,— 





“ What is it that you want ?” 

“Just to speak with you—no more, I can 
trust you. Heaven help me! I have learned all 
too late to distinguish between the evil and the 
good. For the sake of that beautiful and kind 
girl who leant upon Ais arm, will you tell me 
what she is to Major Clare ?” 

Gabriel hesitated a moment. It seemed a sin 
to him even to speak of Esperance to this lost 
creature; but her pathetic eyes constrained him 
—the marks of tears, which had left a crooked 
track upon her painted cheeks, touched him to 
pity. 

“ The lady is Major Clare’s promised wife.” 

In her eagerness, she caught his hand. 

“But she must not marry him ; oh, she must 
not! If you are her friend—if you value her 
happiness—you will move heaven and earth to 
prevent such an unholy alliance !” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, sternly. 
“You must speak plainly now.” 

“T mean, that by every vow man can utter, by 
every solemn promise given under Heaven, I—and 
I only—should be his wife !” 

“ You dat 

“Yes. It seems strange when you look at me 
now. Three years ago I was the wife of a man 
who loved me ; whose shoestring I was not worthy 
to tie. I left him for Aylmer Clare ; and what I 
am now he has made me! Go to that girl and 
tell her this. Tell her, too, he is merciless as a 
tiger ! that when he has won her her charm will 
be gone—-he will be weary of her.” 

“You forget,” broke in Gabriel, very coldly, 
“that your cases are not parallel; this lady will 
be his wife. There is no sin in the love she gives 
him.” 

The woman winced. 

“You strike hard,” she said, “and I dezerve it ; 
but there are others beside myself who have 
suffered to make his pleasure. Well, I have 
warned you. I can say no more, unless it is this, 
that if Aylmer Clare kuelt before me, praying me 
to be his wife—and that is so likely, isn’t it ?—I 
would refuse him. Fallen, degraded, fouled 
beyond all cleansing, I yet hold myself too good a 
woman to bear his name.” 

She was turning to go, when Gabriel caught 
her gently but firmly by the shoulder. 

“You must give me your name, as a guarantee 
of good faith.” 

“My name? I forfeited it long ago! Call me 
anything you please. Only confront me with 
him and you will see if I speak the tguth or no— 
unless, indeed, he frighten me into silence by his 
cruelty. I saw him once kill a dog by inches 
because it had bitten him, For all his smooth 
ways he has a cruel heart. But you—you will 
tell her all I say. Do not let another woman 
suffer as I have done.” 

“T can tell her nothing ; I am utterly power- 
less to help her.” 

“ But you would if you could. What prevents 
ou %.” 

**T, too, love her,” he answered, shamefacedly. 
* Any word of warning from me would be worse 
than idle.” 

“ Leave it to me ; although—Heaven help me ! 
—I scarcely see what I can do. But, if the 
worst comes, I will summon the man I wronged 
to my side, and he shall do the rest. He is just 
and honourable, and, although with all his heart 
he loathes me, he will save another woman from 
the cruellest fate which can threaten her ; that is 
if she will hear and be persuaded. Good night ! 
remember my words,” , 

* You must at least give me your address, and 
take with you all that I have remaining npon me” 
(tendering a few loose coins). “To-morrow I will 
see what can be done for you, if you are wishful 
to live down your past.” 

‘Can you doubt it?” she cried, with a heart- 
breaking burst of tears. “ Do I look as though I 
had found the wages of sin easy? Ouly try me; 
I don’t care what the work is, or how hard I 
toil——” 

She could say no more, and the dark eyes bent 
upon her were very pitiful. To himself, Gabriel 
thought, “ Work is over for you; presently you 
wiil be at rest, and for ever.” 

“You may trust me,” was what he said to her. 
“T shall not fail you.” 





The dark, tearful eyes met his in closest 
scrutiny.; what she saw evidently satisfied her 
for she said,— 

“T am Milly, and my address ie 7, Angel’s 
Court, Holborn Viaduct.” 

“Very well; I shall see you to-morrow. Re- 
member, that I trust you not to avoid me, because 
by so doing you will prevent justice to—to her.” 

“T shall not avoid you ; and, with all my heart, 
I thank you for your generosity—most of all for 
your sympathy. I am going back to my room 
now ; but for you, my bed to-night must have 
been the river or some dark archway—and I was 
delicately nurtured !” 

She looked as though she would fain have said 
more, but, with a sigh, she turned away, flitting 
—a dark shadow—through the dark streets, and 
Gabriel went to his hotel in a miserable frame of 
mind. 

Who and what was this woman? Were her 
wild words concerning Aylmer Clare really true ? 
If so, what was his duty to Esperance? If he 
went to her and told his story would she believe 
him? Would not She, in common with the 
Julians, call it a base conspiracy, given birth to 
snatch her from the man she loved to cast her 
into the arms of the man who loved her? ‘‘ Heaven 
help me!” he cried, “I am bound hand and foot. 
Hope! Hope, my darling ! what is there I can do 
for you?” 

He could not sleep that night, but tossed rest- 
lessly to and fro until his usual hour for rising 
came ; then he atea very spare breakfast, dawdled 
away half the morning over the papers, and, 
finally taking up his hat, started to visit “Milly.” 

He found Angel’s Court a great libel upon its 
name ; it was a cul-de-sac of an unsavoury kind ; 
on the pavement dirty, half naked children were 
playing, or picking up the garbage left about ; the 
women stood at the doors, arms akimbo, scream- 
ing to each other the latest scandal, or the “old 
mau’s last exploit.” 

They looked very curiously at him as he passed 
down their midst; no respectable people visited 
Angel's Court with the exception of the mission- 
ary class, and Gabriel was at once dubbed a 
“ Methody.” 

Quite a little crowd gathered about him as he 
halted at number Seven inquiring for Milly. 

A dreadful looking woman, with red hair and 
purple face, said “Oh ay, that’s my third floor 
lodgey ; you'll find her in her room, there ain’t no 
mistake about it, so you can go up. It’s a wonder 
you find her here, ‘cause only yesterday I give 
her notice to quit, ’cause why she hadn't paid no 
rent for a week, an’ I'm only a pore woman what 
can’t afford to gie any credit ” but before she 
had ended her speech Gabriel had climbed the 
dirty, narrow stairs, and was tapping at a door 
which was absolutely guiltless of paint. 

A weak voice said “come in,” and obeying he 
entered. 

On a broken-down horse-hair couch (the room 
contained no bed), lay Milly ; her face was pale and 
hollow, her eyes were sunken, but about the low 
broad brow were little infantile curls; and a 
whole mass of short tendrils clustered about the 
nape of the white, thin throat. 

She could not have been more than twenty-one 
—Hope’s age—the man’s heart ached for this 
poor soiled dove, this woman fallen from her angel 
ephere. 

The hot blood mounted into her wan cheeks as 
he entered, “I did not think that you would 
remember,” she eaid under her breath, and began 
to cry feebly. 

He waited for her to grow quieter, then he said 
“Can you listen to me! Will you tell me where 
I may find your friends, surely they will help 

ou——”” 

me No, no, no!” she cried with sudden energy, 
“Tam worse than dead to them; they hate my 
very name, Oh, be good to me—indeed you have 
been more so than I deserve—get me into some 
home where I may hide my sin and my sorrow— 
there are such places—I used to believe they 
existed only in fancy, but I am wiser now—infin- 
itely wiser—I have trodden the broad way and I 
have met destruction.” 

All the while she was twisting her thin fingers 
in an agony of shame and contrition Gabriel’s 
eyes were taking in every detail of the miserable 
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room. Ithad a“ lean-to” ceiling ; he remembered 
with a shudder that in such an awful parody of a 
home Chatterton had died a suicide’s death ; he 
did not think Milly had courage enough to cut 
the Gordian knot as he had done, but he was 
afraid of what might happen to her if she re- 
mained longer alone, and in such vile surround- 
ings. 

Beside the couch, the room contained a broken 
table, two chairs, a glass bottle which did duty 
for a candlestick ; and there was a cupboard, 
minus a door, in which stood a cup.and saucer of 
different patterns, a tumbler, the remains of a 
little loaf, and a tiny piece of butter in paper. 

“What have you eaten to-day?” he asked, 
giuffly; and she answered feebly, “I wanted 
nothing ; I was only too glad to rest’ by this bit 
of a fire—I- I am not very strong now, but I 
shall be better soon. Oh, for Heaven's sake, take 
me away from here ; Iam a wicked woman but 
there is forgiveness even for me—only, here I 
dare not pray for it.” ’ 

He quieted her ; then with a few kind words 
went away to procue necessaries and to bring 
back a doctor ; for he felt convinced Milly was 
exceedingly ill. 

She lay with closed eyes and folded hands 
waiting for his return, and when he came, bring- 
ing with him Doctor Kelso, she uttered a loud 
cry, and throwing up her hands hid her face in 
them, 

The medical man crossed swiftly to her side ; and 
with gentle force unveiled that shamed counten- 
ance, then, in all sadness said, Milly—Mrs. Bryce. 

“Don't, oh don’t; I cannot bear your re- 
proaches although I deserve them ; go away, oh 
go away, and leave me here to die,” 

He motioned Gabriel to leave them, then said, 
authoritatively, “ Lie still; be quiet. You must 
not speak until I give you permission ; Mr. 
West wood has told me something—I guess more,” 
and then he proceeded to examine the weak chest, 
to make careful and minute observations. 

When he had finished he covered her carefully 
with the clothes before he asked, “Oh Milly ! 
Milly ! how could you do it?” 

She broke into bitterest tears ; “I cannot tell 
you now, I—I am tired—and oh ! I did pray that 
I might never see the old familiar faces any more 

-to-morrow, if I can I will tell you all, because 
there is some one to te saved, seme one whose 
happiness is all in all to my benefactor—ahd now 
answer me truly—shall I live or die?” 

“What is your wish?” he said, all the harsh- 
ness gone from his voice, 

“Can you ask? I want death—only the grave 
can cover my iniquities.” 

Then he took her hot feverish hands in his ; he 
forgot all except the fact that he had known her, 
a young, pretty, innocent child, the dearest friend 
of his own dear daughter, and his voice was 
solemn as he said, “ My poor girl, you have very 
few days to live ; if there is apy wrong you can 
right, any reparatiom you can make, do not delay.” 

“ Thavk you, ductor ; you have brought me glad 
tidings,” and she spoke no mure then, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mas. JULIAN with her little party had returned 
to Rosemount, Gabriel however remained in town, 
to Major Clare’s eatisfaccion ; for since the night 
when Milly had accosted him he had felt vaguely 
there was trouble iu the air, and that Gabriel 
Was suspicious of his integrity. Esperance had 
no doubt of her lover, but privately Mrs. Julian 
and Kathie were not satisfied with his explana- 
tion, especially when they saw how coldly, “ Dear 
old Gabriel” had met his advances, 

It was a fortnight since his firet visit to Angel's 
Cuurt, and by Dr. Kelso's permission Milly had 
been moved into a more decent, neighbourhood. 
It, was evident to all that she was dying fast ; 
she herself knew it, and spent long hours praying 
for pardon and peace. Her only visitors were 
the doctor and Gabriel, and of her past she never 
spoke until one dusky evening, when perhaps she 
felt the end was nearer than :hey guessed. 

“It is time that you knew all, dear friend,” 
she taid to Gabriel, “ because, if }ou cannot save 








her, there is one who can—I mean my husband, 
and it is of him I would speak. Until now, I 
have kept his name a secret from you, but with 
death so near, I feel that I would give the whole 
world, were it mine, just to hear his grave voice, 
saying, ‘I forgive you, Milly,’ I dare not hope 
that this will ever happen, but at least I feel, if 
he goes to her, tells her all, as I tell it you, she 
will turn with loathing from one whois unworthy 
her. It is not out of revenge I do this—I am a4 
dying woman, a guilty woman—I would save her 
from misery, just as a poor expiation of my 
crime. Mr. Westwood,.my true name is Milly 
Bryce, and Iam the wife of Colonel Alexander 
Bryce, who has served his country with dis- 
tinction, He is in London now ; you will bring 
him to me i 

“Tf he will come, yes. Now finish your 
story.” 

“Perhaps you did not know. my mother, Lady 
Shaw. She was very pretty, and her heart was 
like ice to me; she wae so young, [ do not think 
she liked to have a daughter so old and big as I 
—they tell me she is going to marry again, and 
she looks younger than I, 1 don’t remember my 
father, he died when I was a mere baby, and then 
mother sent me to school to be ‘out of the way.’ 
I did not see her again until I was sixteen, 
when she took me to Boulogne where we met 
Colonel Bryce. 

“ He was a man almost forty, la mere child ; 
but he fell in love with me and mother was 
delighted. She eucouraged him in every pos- 
sible way, and before we left the place we were 
engaged ; a month later we were married, and 
left Portsmouth for Bombay. I was quite prcud 
of my new dignity, the Colonel was very good to 
me, and of love I was wholly ignorant. 

“T trod life’s measure with the thoughtlessness 
of a child ; I never stayed to think if I loved 
him or not. I did not know love’s name, and my 
mother was delighted to have ‘got me off hand’ 
so soon, We went up the country to, Ahmed- 
nagar, and there I met Major Clare. I was then 
just seventeen, impressionable, weak—oh, I need 
not tell you what followed. I left my home, 
my husband for him—lI travelled with him from 
station to station,an outcast,a pariah. I questioned 
him once about uy husband, but he bade me never 
to speak hia name again, and J, having learned 
already to fear him, obeyed for awhile. _ Colonel 
Bryce did not seek the redress the law. would 
have given him, he was too proud to make his 
wrongs public; but when a year hal.gone by, 
aud I begged Aylmer if possible to make me his 
lawful wife, he laughed in a dreadful fashion 
saying,— ’ 

“*To do that Bryce must get a divorce, . I 
don’t think he will go so far, and, on my part, 
I confess I could not lose caste by, marrying a 
divorcée. You knew what your lot. would be 
when you consented to leave Bryce ; you have 
only yourself to blame.’ 

“T felt the,life slipping, slowly from me, .' Do 
you mean,’ I asked, ‘that your love is dead ? 
That I am no longer worthy it—will you tell me 
that you have grown weary of me; you who 
protested to love me so truly?’ He smiled in 
the same cold, crnel way,— 

“*My dear girl, you know how such unions as 
ours end, and you,are too exigeanté. OF course, 
each has grown weary of the other; take my 
advice and hold out the olive branch to Bryce.’ 
In my anger I lifted my hand and struck him. 

“Without a word he Jeft me, and I Jay all 
night in agony wondering what I must do, where 
I could hite my guilty head. In the mornivg I 
found if was all decided for me ; unknown to me 
Alymer had been ordered further up county, 
aud before I left my room he had started, leaving 
a note behind—the cruelest note that ever was 
penned. 

* After that I was ill a long while, and when I 
recovered, I found I had been rubbed of all my 
valuables, and even my wardrobe by the natives, 
but an old sailor came to my rescue, aud through 
his kindness, I returned to England, making my 
way to my mother’s home. She refused to see 
me ; she drove me from her door with threats of 
the police ; and of all Thad known, none would 
give mea helping hand. Better for me that I 
had died then ; but I lived—to sink ever lower 








and lower—until sometimes I hardly wished for 
the old self back again—and now—now-— when— 
I am~dying,” her voice failed utterly then ; 
when he lifted her in his strong arms Gabriel 
saw that she had swooned. > 

Black hate was in his heart against Clare, and 
a great pity for this unhappy creature, whose 
life had been marred in its earliest dawn, 

All night he sat brooding over the terrible 
story he had heard, and wondering what he could 
do in the matter ; if only he did not love Esper- 
ance things would have been so much easier, and 
his way would have been quite plain. But even 
the Julians would think he was a prejudiced 
party, and give very litt'e credence to his. tale, 
expecially as he-could b:ing forward nc witnesses. 
He remembered now that some ‘one had once 
said in his hearing that. Colonel Bryce was in 
England, but he was alone; there had been a 
rupture between himself and his wife, some 
dreadful scandal, and the wife had. disappeared. 
But no one dared question him about her ; and 
another had added,— 

“ Well, when men of forty marry girls of six- 
teen, they must accept the consequences.” 

Now he held the two ends of this tangled 
skein in his hands—what should he do?’ At any 
cost Esperance must be saved from whit was 
certain misery ; the only thing to be done was to 
go to the Colonel and ask for assistance ; yet he 
dreaded opening the old wound, and he was 
heartsick with the thought of the sorrow await- 
ing the woman he so Joved. She would; perhaps, 
hate him for inflicting such pain upon her—he 
would be further off than ever from winning her. 
Well, was not her welfare more to him than 4!) 
beside ? He would acquaint Bryce with his wife's 
story and act on his advice. Early in the morn- 
ing he went to the Colonel’s hotel; Milly had 
long ago learned, where her hneband resided ; 
many aud many 4 night she had lvitered outside, 
wishing to see him, just to know she had) not 
changed him so very much ; longing to héar the 
sound cf the kindly voice, to whose, affection she 
had been so deaf—but she had never chanced 
to drop upon him. 

The Colonel was at breakfa.t, but he iustantly 
consented to seé Gabriel, who found him a tall, 
military looking man, with a grave face and sad 
eyes. Both hair and moustache were a litUe 
grizgled, but -otherwise there ‘was no sign of 
increasing age upon him. 

“T regret to say that I cannot'even remember 
ycur name,” he r.maiked, with a little courteous 
inclination of his fine head.” 

“N, we are utter strangers, but I eome as a 
messenger—from your wife.” 

Through all its bronzé the soldier’s face 

aled,— . 
ee Sir, you have been ill-advised; I have no 
wife—I lost her long ago—-and not by'death.” 

* Will you listen to me patiently, even though 
IT re-open old wounds, recall old memborirs ; more 
depends upon this disclosure than you can guess. 
There is a young and {nhocent girl to be s.ved 
from Clare’s power.” 

“ Ah!’ gasped, rather than said’ the Colonel, 
“so he was wearied of ker. I knew he would ; it 
is his way—go on ; I will listen to you, but make 
your story brief. Remember the woman who 
sent you, was my wife.” 

Gabriel told the whole narrativé as succine!ly 
as he could, leaving no:hing ouf, and the Colonel 
listened with whitened face and fast. clenched 
hands. But when he touched as ‘lightly as he 
could upon Milly’s further degradation, her 
misery, her want ; her yearning for the pardon 
she was so far from deserving, his face fell for- 
ward upon his arms, and ‘great sobs shook his 
strong frame, His emotion, of which he.was 
evidently ashamed, lasjed but a very short time, 
then looking up he said,— ‘ 

“T did not think I could be 80 weak—and it 
shall not occur again ; but—but to think of her 
—pretty innodent Milly—fallen. so. ‘low—breaks 
down one’s pride and composure, I daresay you 
blame me for marrying so mere a‘child, but she 
was not comfortable with her mother, who 
indeed was to fit guardian for a young girl, aud 
she was fond of me. We were very happy unjil 
Clare crossed otir path, and then there came a 
gradual change—he is a villain, and a monster— 
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more than one man has lived to curse the day he 
opened his doors to him. He corrupted my poor 
Milly, he took her from me without mercy on her 
or me. I swore in my anger I would never look 
on her face again—but, just because | loved her, 
I could not drag her name through a divorce 
court, and I hoped that death would soon claim 
her—for she was never very strong. Take me to 
her, my friend—she shall not die without the 
assurance of my full and perfect forgiveness—it 
is all that I can give her now.” 

Together they went to Milly’s lodgings; she 
heard their steps upon the stairs, and her heart 
died within her; the man-she had wronged 
beyond all reparation had answered her call, did 
he come in anger? Could she bear to look into 
the kind eyes grown cold and angry? with a 
moan she hid her face in the pillows, and above 
the beating of her heart she heard him enter 
alone. There was a moment’s pause, then a low, 
shaken voice, said,— 

“ Thave come, Milly ; won’t you speak to me?” 

She threw out her arms wildly. 

“ Alec | Alec! forgive me—only say you for- 
give me—and then leave me to die. I have been 
a wicked woman ; but I have repented in bitter 
earnest.” 

He would let her say no more ; but lifting her 
face looked sorrowfully into it; all the babyish 
dimples were gone ; the dewy innocence of youth 
had flown from the sunken eyes, and death had 
set his seal upon her. 

“You poor girl,” he said, with a groan. “ You 
poor girl—with all my heart I forgive you, as I 
myself hope to be forgiven.” 

And then her dark head was pillowed upon his 
breast ; his tears were wet upon her dying face, 


CHAPTER VII. 


In his arms she fell asleep, and he would not 
move lest he should waken her ; the cramped 
position so long: sustained was painful in the ex- 
treme, but he bore it with all the fortitude of a 
soldier anda man. 

Late in -the afternoon she woke, and he was 
enabled to°rest’and take some slight refreshment; 
then Gabriel came, and whilst they talked in low 
tones Milly slept again ; at nine she roused her- 
eelf a little, and av her entreating voice “ Alec ! 
Alec | do—not leave me”—the Colonel seated 
ae beside her and again passed an arm about 
ier, 

His manner toward her was that of a fond 
father whose prodigal child has returned too late 
for life aud joy, but never too late for pardon 
and pity. Slowly she sank ; just on midnight 
she opened ‘her weary eyes— 

“fam going, Alec,” she said faintly, “ and for 
your sake I rejoice; you have forgiven me—and 
{i think Heaven has heard’ my poor prayers—tell 
mother J wish I had been a better daughter,”— 
then a little later, “your goodness has been 
more than I can bear,” and this, indeed, was true ; 
the full ‘pardon of the injured husband had 
hastened the erring wife's en’. 

She had done nothing to deserve it, she had 
not even dared to hope for it ; and he had given 
it spontaneously. 

Oh! to undo theawful past; it was she whohad 
spoiled his life; betrayed his honour, and he had 
spoken no word of reproach—his goodness broke 
Leraching heart. With one last effort she ven- 
tured to caress his face with her hand, 

“ Heaven give you joy—Alec ! — Alec !—Alec !” 
—these were her last words, and so crying on his 
nime she passed away. ‘ 

He whose honourable name she had dishon- 
oured closed her eyes; kissed her cold, irrespon- 
sive lips, and murmuring “Heaven be mereiful, 
to you—a better mother had made you a better 
woman"—turned and left her lying there. 

They buried her quietly, unostentatiously ; 
the only: followers were Colonel Bryce and 
Gabriel, for whom the elder man already had a 
warm regard, 

_He had written to Lady Shaw, apprising her of 
his wife’s death, and begging that she would come 
to look once more upon her poor, unhappy child. 

Her ladyship -bad replied briefly “that 





by her own acts Milly had cut~ herself adrift 
from them all ; she had lovg been dead to her, 
why should she subject herself to the pain of 
looking upon the daughter who was her disgrace ? 
Then, too, she was about to marry the Duke of 
Chelterley, and it was most undesirable that such 
a miserable matter should be made known to 
him, She begged, therefore to be excused, and 
even went so far as to congratulate the Colonel 
upon her daughter's death. 

Poor Milly! with such a mother, what must 
her early training have been? the work began 
by Lady Shaw had doubtless prepared the way 
for Aylmer Clare's illicit passion—and between 
them they had: ruined that most unhappy 
child. 

Colonel Bryce had been very grave and gentle 
in manner, from the time of Milly’s death until 
the funeral was over ; then all the softness left 
his vcice and eyes as he said,— ‘ 

“ We will go together to Rosemount ; I intend 
to unmask that scoundrel, but you need have 
nothing to say in the matter ; if you wish it I 
will not even mention your name. My boy, I 
have read your secret, and your share in his expo- 
sure may prejudice Miss Morton still more 
against you.” 

“Phat I cannot help ; I am not going to hide 
behind you,” said Gabriel. 

So they travelled down to Rosemount together, 
interviewing Mrs. Julian, who at first refused to 
believe the dreadful story, and then when doubt 
was no longer possible, she burst into tears, 
exclaiming,— 

“Oh, my poor Hope! she believes in him so 
utterly it will kill her. I cannot bring myself to 
tell her the dreadful truth.” 

“Then, madam, you must leave it to me,” 
said the Colonel. If Miss Morton is the good 
girl I believe ‘her; her scorn and hatred of 
her lover’s sins will help her to forget him, if, 
with eyes wide open she still elects to marry him, 
let her folly be upon her own head.” 

As he spoke Aslmer Clare rode up to the 
house. Mrs. Julian rang the bell. 

“ Please send Major Ciare to me at once,” she 
said to the servant who responded, and then the 
trio waited silently for his coming. 

Without any suspicion he walked to his doom ; 
his gay voice sounding blithely in the open door- 
way, but when he saw Mrs. Julian’s averted 
looks, his eyes wandered from her to her nearest 
companion, anda hoarse cry broke from his lips; 
he knew now how scant was the mercy he might 
expect. 

Colonel Bryce advancing said,— 

“T come, sir, from the grave of the woman you 
ruined avd deserted, to save another—pure as 
she once was pure—from your evil influence. If 
you have any remorse frr the wrong you have in- 
flicted on me, you will make a confession of your 
past to Miss Morton, and at once leave this place, 


if you refute to do this I myself will acquaint: 


her with+—-” 

“ Your wife's perfidy,” sneered Clare recovering 
himself; “ after all, the world holds her most to 
blame; she came with me of her own free 
will ; and women are not wont to be harsh 
towards the men they love—as my bride elect 
loves me. You must do your werst; I am not 
afraid ;” into his eyes had leapt the look that 
Mrs. Julian had seen when she told him of his 
mare’s death, and his face was dark with 
hatred as he flashed upon Gabriel. 

“T ove all this to you ; and you think bya 
fluke to win her from me—but—curse you ! 
I shall be*victor yet!” 

“ Wait,” said Mrs. Julian to him, “ this isea 
matter which admitsof no delay. Colonel Bryce, 
you will please leave the cruel duty of explaining 
allto Esperance to me. Her answer, whatever 
that may be, shall be faithfully delivered to 
you, Major Clare. She is free to act as she 
chooses, ’ 

The Colonel took up bis bat. 

“You do not ask for satisfaction,” answered 
Clare, ‘remember Iam perfectly willing to give 
it.” 

“ The satisfaction / ask, you cannot give. Can 
you restore Milly to life. Can you wa-h the stain 
from her name, make her once more the innocent, 
helpless girl we both knew! Can you give me 





back lo-t love, lost faith ? No, sir ; and so I leave 
you to Ore mightier than I. I could not stoop 
so low as to exchange blows with you.” 

The next moment Aylmer Clare was alone, for 
Mrs. Julian had gone up to Esperance. The girl 
had fastened a cluster of bright-hued anemones 
at her throat, and was preparing to leave her 
room, when the elder lady detained her, saying 
seriously,— 

“ My dear child, Major Clare is waitirg for 
you, but before you see him -ie is necessary ycu 
should hear what I have to tell. Sit down, I 
will not long detain you, and remember that to- 
day lies with you the choice between good and 
evil. May Heaven help you toa right decision.” 

Briefly as she could she told the shameful, 
sorrowful story, and not one word did Esperance 
utter throughout the narrative ; but after the 
first swift glance at her Mrs. Julian dared not lift 
her glance to the white-stricken face, the wide 
grey eyes staring so hopelessly before her, the 
slender rigid figure with the arms down-dropped, 
and the white hands cruelly clenched, When she 
had ended she said,— 

“ What message shall I take to Major Clare?” 

“ Say that I will join him soon,” answered the 
hoarse, laboured voice ; and then when she was 
left alone, she flung her arms high above her 
head, wailing out, ‘Ob, Heaven, help me! oh, 
take from me this wild and vain love ; teach me 
to loathe him as I loathe his sin.” 

In a little while (for she was strong) she had 
recovered something of her composure, and’very 
slowly she went down to met her lover. 

As she entered, he hastily advaucing, tried to 
take her hands ; bnt she drew back. 

“Do not touch me; I could not bear that 

et,”’ 
- Esperance,” he said, eagerly, “do not let the 
cackle of my enemies turn your heart against me. 
I acknowledge that I have done wrong, but my 
faults were those of a man ; and I’ilswear I never 
loved any woman but your own dear self i 

She stayed him with a gesture of superb con- 
tempt. 

“Say no more; you only. aggravate your 
crime, If you did not love that poor lost woman 
why then did you woo her to her ruin? Oh, I 
am puniehed, indeed, for my idolatry. Ithought 
that, like the gods, you could not sin. I believed 
you honourable, upright, true in thought and 
deed. To-day, I know that the lover J loved 
was a creature of imagination. You never can 
undo the shameful past, you never can blot out 
your offence, You are noteven sorry for it, and 
so 1 bid you go!” 

“ Esperance! Hope! my wife so soon to be! 
think what you are doing. Will you ruin me 
body and soul? As Heaven is above us, you are 
my one love!” 

“Oh!” she cried, with quick passion, “ do not 
so perjure yourself, Such men as you use such 
oaths so lightly. You do not value them a 
feather-weight ; and I will not accept the odium 
you cast upon me—you, who have ruined others 
dare not say that J have ruined you.» Take back 
your ring, I will never wear it again ; and when 
yeu leave my presence remember that should we 
uuhappily meet we are strangers.” : 

He suddenly caught her in his arms, and strain- 
ing her to his breast, said,— 

“T will not leave you thus. Just now you are 
angry, and perhaps, a little jealous that any other 
woman ever shared my regard. When you have 
had time for thought you will repent your hasty 
action and rec-1] me.” 

‘* Never, I could not so far forget myself ;” and 
wrenching herself. from his embrace, she stood 
before bim fair, pale, and beautiful, but most un- 
bending. 

He felt that'all pleading was vain then, and he 
left her presence ; but hope was not yet dead in 
his heart. No woman’ had ever euccessfully re- 
sisted him, and knowing how deep was his 
jiancée’s nature he hoped that love would drive 
her back to him. 

He was m'staken. 

Esperance Morton was not only proud but pure, 
and his héinous sin struck at the very roots: of 
her love. 

Before her lay years of pain and.regret, but 
she did not waver. She could not reverence him, 
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scarcely she seemed to feel him dear ; and so she 
turned a deaf ear to his entreaties, would not re- 
ceive the many letters he wrote, and finally, with 
wrath and anguish in his heart, Aylmer Clare 
returned to India, never to live down that best 
and truest passion of his life—never to forget the 
pure, proud face which once had smiled upon him 
—always to remember that but for his own evil 
doings he might have been happy beyond com- 
pare. And that was his punishment. 

Esperance did not fall ill or weakly bewail her 
lot. She even endured the condolences and ques- 
tions of friends with Indian stoicism, and only 
Gabriel guessed how much she had suffered. 

Twelve months after Milly’s death Kathie was 
married, and tp no less a p¥rsonage than Colonel 
Bryce, with whom she sailed to India tosettle at 
a station far remote from Clare’s ; and like Vio- 
let’s her future was to be a glad one. 

But five years came and went, Esperance was 
still Esperance Morton, and Gabriel seemed no 
nearer winning her than ever. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


At last Mrs. Julian had resolved to make a 
voyage to India, “just to see Kathie,” and, if 
possible, bring home the eldest child with her. 
Esperance was delighted at the prospect, but just 
a wee bit vexed when Gabriel said,— 

“Won't you let me make one of the party ; 
ladies should never travel alone ?” 

Mrs. Julian seized eagerly at the suggestion. 

“Oh, that will be delightful ! how good of 
you. Iam such a poor traveller, and have not 
Hope’s courage to sustain me.” 

Honestly, Esperance esteemed him, and had 
even some friendship for him ; and yet, unjustly 
enough, she rather laid the sorrow of her life to 
his account, 

Long, long ago, her love for Aylmer Clare had 
died out, which was as it should be ; but she 
could never think of the dead past without a 
shuddering sigh, and Gabriei was so inextricably 
mixed with it that, at times, she almost feared to 
meet him, 

The good ship Crocus sailed from Portsmouth 
on the twenty-third of September, with a splendid 
breeze and a calm sea. Mrs. Julian at once went 
below, but Esperance remained with Gabriel on 
deck until the Isle of Wight was passed. 

On the twenty-fifth they entered the Bay of 
Biscay, and as it was a bit squally most of the 
passengers went below ; Esperance and her com- 
pavion, being both excellent sailors, remained on 
deck as before. 

The next day they assed Portugal, which 
looked very desvlate ; and, on the twenty-seventh, 
they entered the Straits of Gibraltar. 

It was now that Esperance began to realise 


what a vast store of knowledge Gabriel had gar- . 


nered together, and to discover how interesting a 
companion he could be, 

Hugging close the African coast they reached 
the Mediterranean, and halted at the first staying 
place, Malta. They remained there for Sunday, 
and Esperance found great amusement in watch- 
ing the fruit vendors, who were not allowed to go 
on board, but handed up their wares in buckets 
by the aid of long poles. 

On Monday morning they sailed again, and 
nothing of note cccurred for several days. But 
one night a heavy mist enveloped them ; it was 
so thick that one could scarcely see one’s hand 
upraised, and E«perance, with a smile, said it was 
so dismal she should go below. Most of the pas- 
sengers had preceded her, for the night was un- 
pleasant in the extreme, Presently a!l was quiet, 
save the lapping of the waves against the vessel, 
and profound sleep had sealed most eyelids. But 
in the dead of the night there came an awful 
shock, followed by heart-rending screams. In 
au incredibly short time the deck was crowded, 
and, in their fear, many would have leaped over- 
board but for the intervention of the captain and 
this trusty crew. A vessel had collided with them, 
and, perhaps afraid of death himself, her captain 
had not waited to see what damage had been 
done, or to help to rescue his fellow creatures 
from death. 





Calmly the captain of the Crocus stood at his 
post. Their danger, he said, was great, but would 
be minimised if only the passengers would follow 
his instructions, and he called on all the men to 
help him. 

All honour to them! he did not call in vain, 
for they were Englishmen and true ! 

With lightning rapidity the boats were got 
ready; there was no time to spare. First the 
women and children were lowered, but Esperance 
hung back. It was as though she suddenly re- 
cognised Gabriel’s strength and tenderness, for 
she said,— 

“Do not bid us leave you! Just your very 
presence will comfort auntie ; and, if we are to 
die, let us all die together !” 

So he urged her no further, and they remained 
until the last. 
* * _ * 

Five long days and nights they had drifted 
helplessly on the ocean, at the mercy of wind and 
waves. Fortunately the weather so far had been 
favourable ; but, on the sixth morning, a strong 
gale was blowing, and every moment the waves 
threatened to swamp the boat. Their provisions, 
too, were givinz out, and there seemed only a 
choice of death before them—drowning or starva- 
tion. 

They caught no glimpse of their late com- 
panions, and not even a distant sail appeared to 
revive their drooping hopes. 

One man had succumbed. Mrs. Julian lay 
prone and exhausted in the boat ; and, although 
the captain and Gabriel did all in their power for 
their comfort, both she and Esperance suffered 
intolerably. But the latter was both physically 
and mentally stronger, and endured all with 
astonishing fortitude and patience. 

In these days it was she learned to know Gabriel, 
the strength and sweetness of his quiet, heroic 
nature ; the beauty of a mind she had never yet 
understood, and in his companionship lay her 
support. 

“Tt will soon be ended for us,” she said, as he 
sat holding her hand in his; “ better death by 
drowning than to starve and go mad. Poor 
Kathie! how terribly she will fret. And, oh! 
how I wish that I had never agreed to this trip, 
because then she need not have lost her mother ; 
and you would have lived to do great things !” 

“You must not reproach yourself for what is 
certainly not your fault,” he answered. “ And 
do not you believe, Esperance, that I would 
rather die with you, than live without you? And, 
then, Iam not quite hopeless of rescue; many 
folks have come safely out of greater distress than 
ours.” 

“T will take heart of hope from your words,” 
she said with a wan smile ; “but, oh, Gabriel, if 
help does not come soon, she (with a glance at 
Mrs. Julian) will die. And it is as though an icy 
hand gripped my heart when I think of what her 
burial would be. All day long a shark has been 
following in our wake. Gabriel, it is too cruel!” 
and her face fell forward. 

He drew it down upon his breast, caressing the 
sunny hair with gentle touch. 

“ Hope, do not break down now. Your courage 
has sustained us all in our trial ; your despair 
will be infectious.” 

She struggled with herself a moment, saying, 
“ Let me be still !” and he spoke no other word. 
Presently she, looking up, smiled through her 
tears,— 

“T shall not be weak again ; and you must for- 
give me for my folly.” 

The tender pressure of his hand was sufficient 
answer. 

The next day dragged out its weary hours ; the 
gale had subsided—from the elements nothing 
was to be feared. But the provisions were ex- 
hausted, and not a drop of water remained. 
Then one or two men became light-headed, and 
babbled of home, of green fields and bubbling 
brooks, 

Mrs. Julian had not moved, only an occasional 
moan testified to the life yet within her. Hope’s 
weary head had drooped upon Gabriel’s shoulder, 
and she seemed to sleep. 

Evening was approaching, beautiful, serene ; 
but these poor souls had no care for nature's 
loveliness. The captain’s eyes despairingly scanned 





the weary waste of waters, and, all suddenly, he 
cried, “A sail! a sail!” and staggered to his 
feet. 

A signal was hastily constructed, and waved 
frantically. The men who had been so light- 
headed seemed a little to recover their scattered 
senses, and Hope’s heart beat so heavily with 
suspense she could scarcely breathe. 

Would the ship pass them? Would she go 
unheeded on her way? Oh, Heaven would not be 
so cruel ! 

Gabriel’s arm was about her ; his voice, weak 
and hoarse, said,— 

“ Courage! courage! cling to me, Hope; our 
trials are surely ended. A little while and we 
shall be in safety and comfort.” 

And so indeed it was. The vessel had sighted 
them, and, changing her bearings, was fast 
approaching. 

Some of the poor souls were too exhausted to 
show any rapture or emotion, and sat apathetically 
in the boat, hardly caring to be rescued. Others 
laughed and cried together, and Hope held fast 
to her companion, because a deadly faintness had 
fallen upon her and her senses seemed to swoon. 


When she opened her eyes she was in the 
cabin of the Ztruria, with kind faces bending over 
her. 

‘She will do now,” said a hearty voice. “She 
is young, and has a splendid constitution. Lie 
still, my dear ; you have come bravely through 
an awful ordeal, and now you are going to help me 
by obeying my orders implicitly. I am the ship’s 
doctor,” 

The Etruria was homeward bound, and, every- 
thing being favourable, she made good speed. 

Before they reached Malta, Esperance had 
almost entirely recovered her lost strength, and 
gave ready assistance to those who had been less 
fortunate than she. But Mrs. Julian’s state gave 
her great cause for anxiety. The poor lady re- 
mained so weak and prostrate that even the most 
hopeful on board prophesied her death, and 
thought it quite impossible that she could ever 
reach England. But they were false prophets 
after all. On reaching Portsmouth she was 
carried ashore, and, at her own wish, proceeded 
by easy stages to Rosemount, where Violet and 
her husband awaited her. Over the meeting 
between mother and daughter it is best to draw a 
veil, for surely such scenes are sacred. 

Throughout the voyage Gabriel had scrupulously 
avoided speaking the words which should bind 
Esperance to him—with innate delicacy he felt it 
would be taking a mean advantage of her. Her 
kindness, her confidence in him during those 
terrible days, need not mean any change of feeling 
towards him, but if he spoke she would probably 
hold herself bound to accept the man whose 
goodness had been her solace. So he waited. 
And when strength was returning to Mrs, Julian 
and all the clouds were passing from her sky, 
Gabriel sought out Esperance. 

It was now winter, and the snow lay white on 
the ground ; every tree flashed under the sun 
laden with nature’s own jewels. It was a bright 
and healthful world, and Esperance rejoiced in it. 
She had been skating, and was returning for 
luncheon, with Gabriel for her companion, and, as 
he looked into the lovely, glowing face, he felt 
that the time had come when he might speak. 
The road was lonely, the spot romantic, Esper- 
ance herself had shown a sweet confusion altogether 
foreign to her usual composed manner. So he 
said,— 

“Will you tell me I may speak of what you 
know has been my one desire since first we met ! 
Hope, mine has been a lonely, and sometimes & 
sad life ; will you come into it to brighten it— 
not out of pity, but because you can love me ? 

She stayed him there with the words,— —_ 

“Gabriel, are you quite sure you wish this ? 
That you can forgive me for putting another and 
a lower man in the place which should have been 
yours? Are you quite certain that if I say yes 
—and, oh! with all my heart I long to do so !— 
that the thought of my old infatuation will never 
rise between us like a epectre, and so destroy 
the happiness you thought would be so lasting ! 
Do not answer hastily, I pray you ; for your own 
sake if not for mine, consider.” 
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“Look in my eyes, beloved! is there any hint 
of change in them? Have you known me 80 
little that you can believe me so light of love? 
Hope ! Hope! come to me ; my heart is hungry 
for its treasure! Only give me your hand and 
say, your eyes meeting mine, ‘I love you, 
Gabriel!’ and I shall be content—ay! more 
than content, most blessed !” 

She put, not her hand in his, but—with an 
infinitely caressing ture—her arms about his 
meck. “I love you, Gabriel!” she said, simply 
and earnestly. And there, under the clear, cold 
sky, they sealed with a eolemn kiss the love 
which should outlive time, and change, and 
sorrow—which even death would be powerless to 
kill, because, in a brighter and better world, it 
would blossom again into fuller and more perfect 
beauty ! 

(THE END.] 








LED BY .A SPIRIT. 


—:0i— 


THERE was silence in the room ; no sound, save 
the laboured breathing of the dying woman. 
The flickering light from a single candle shed a 
pale gleam over the pallid face, and accentuated 
the darksome gloom of the death-chamber where 
Rachel Lascelles lay dying. The sands of life—a 
brief, sad life—were nearly run, and soon she 
would be at rest. 

The pale moon was slowly rising over the 
mountains, covered with an icy shroud ; and the 
snow lay in deep drifts over the roads, impassable 
now, which led to the picturesque Yellowstone. 

Richard Lascelles sat beside her couch, holding 
her white hand, with a sort of desperation, as 
though he could hold her back from the grasp of 
death. Dick’s hard blue eyes rested upon the 
bit of a hand, and he thought how pretty the 
pink-tinted fingers had been, 

How fair and sweet she had seemed to him 
only twelve months ago that very night, when she 
had become his wife. 

The hard look deepened in his eyes; he sup- 
pressed a sob, and turned aside, that she might 
not observe his suffering. 

“ P’rhaps ‘twas meant for a judgment on me!” 
he muttered, harshly, a look of terror creeping 
over his bearded face, “fur ‘twas a wrong thing 
artur all, to do toa fellow-creetur. I stole her, 
that’s sartain—for she would a married him sure ! 
Well, Tom Dawson allus hed the best o’ every- 
thing, and it seemed a leetle hard that he should 
get achel, too, and I—I’d loved her all her 
ife »” 

Sobs choked his utterance. 

The dying woman turned uneasily upon the 
pillow, and her ead dark eyes sought his face with 
a look of eager os 

“Dick!” in a quivering voice, “ don’t 
pd, J Fa all for the best. Where—where is 
anal ? ” 


He started, as with a sudden shock, the swift 
blood rushing to his bearded cheeks, then reced- 
ing, leaving him as ghastly pale as the white face 
upon the pillow before him. 

“ I—forgot |!” he muttered, half apolegetically. 
Lae arose and went over to the other side of the 


Safe, hidden away under warm blankets, lay a 
tiny infant, only a few hours old. He lifted it 
with awkward care, and placed it beside its 
mother. 

Her weak hand rested tenderly upon the little 
downy head, and all the grand self-abnegation of 
holy motherhood flashed swiftly into the fading 
eyes. 

“Poor little creature! Poor little motherless 
lamb!” she whi , in a quavering voice ; 
“soon to be alone! Dick, is this a punishment 
for our sin? It wasa sin, dear, and all sin brings 
its own punishment sooner or later. I had 
promised Tom to be his wife, you know—and 

“ And a bad promise is better broke than kept,” 
he interrupted her, vehemently. 

She sighed. 

“Maybe so, But I was wrong in letting the 


preparations go on for the wedding—my wedding 
with Tom Dawson, when all the time my heart 
was yours, Dick, truly yours. He was handsome 
and dashing enough to please any woman’s eyes ; 
but he never touched my heart, Dick, never. No 
man ever made me feel a thrill of love but you; 
I have loved you always, dear, and you have been 
good and kind to me. Heaven bless you for it. 
Only lying here on my death-bed, I see more 
clearly now than ever before ; and I see, dear, 
that no sin ever prospers long, and punishment 
follows closely in the footsteps of wrong-doing. 
You and I loved each other dearly—pas- 
sionately ; but I loved my father, too—poor 
old father!—and his heart was set upon my 
marrying Tom. So I weakly let things drift 
along, until the very night before my wedding 
arrived. 

“Then you came to me, looking so wild and 
haggard, so sad and full of suffering, that all 
my heart went out to you with one mad leap 
and I said that I could not marry Tom Daw- 
son, for I loved you too well. Maybe I was 
right —maybe wrong! ” 

“You was right, Rachel—dead right,” inter- 
posed Dick Lascelles, hastily. “It’s a sin and 
@ crime to marry jes’ to please your father, and 
you all the time a-longin’ for another man’s love. 
S'pose you'd married Tom, and all this year you 
wanted me—me—the man who'd lay down and 
die for you to-night ef so ’twould save you, 
Rachel !” : 

“T know—I know !” 

How feeble this weak voice had grown. The 
fading eyes closed wearily. 

“Tm nearly gone, Dick,” she gasped, in 
broken accents, ‘‘and it’s agovy to me, for I 
keep asking what’s to become of you and— 
and baby? Weare shut up here in this wilder- 
ness—snowed in; here we've been prisoners for 
weeks, with no hope of rescue. Then, my trial 
came upon me, and here, alone with you, baby 
was born, and Heaven bless her—she is still 
alive! How will you keep her—what will you 
feed her with, dear, when I am gone, and you, 
too, are alone ?” 

He turned away with a heart-broken cry. But 
Dick Lascelles was brave and strong to endure ; 
he stooped and kissed the white face. 

“Don’t worry, darlin’!” he said, gently, 
“there’s plenty to eat in this old house. There's 
cans o’ condensed milk in the storeroom. You 
know this place is used for a hotel in summer, 
and so you need fear nothing—no harm will come 
to baby and me—while we wait for spring to 
come—but—but ——” 

His voice died away into a trembling whisper. 

Loud and shrill, borne on the bitter wintry 
blast, a sound reached their ears. It was the 
howl of wild deas‘s outside their shelter. 

Dick Lascelles and his wife had lost their way 
while travelling back to civilization, and the 
stinging wintry cold had found them and set- 
tled down upon them, and they were ice and 
snow-bound. But Providence had not forsaken 
them, for they had found the deserted summer 
hotel, where provisions and some fuel were 
discovered ; and here, having made their way 
inside and taken possession, they had been shel- 
tered and fed until now, when death had come 
to release one prisoner. 

She passed away in the night, quite pain- 
lessly. Poor Rachel Lascelles. White, and still, 
and dead she lay upon her bed, the cold hands 
forever folded upon the icy heart, the dark 
eyes closed in their last long, dreamless sleep. 

Burial was impossible for the present. Snow- 
bound, with the great soft winter drifts piled 
up all about the doors and windows, the heart- 
broken husband could do nothing but sit beside 
the cold dead form, with his living child in his 
arms, while outside the house the wild beasts 
howled hoarsely. 

Days passed, and grew into weeks. The 
child lived and grew strong, but the father 
faded and drooped. The scanty store of provi- 
sions was nearly exhausted ; only the milk— 
he hoarded it as a miser hoards his gold, to 
preserve the frail life which was his only hope on 
earth. 

With a trembling hand Dick Lascelles wrote a 








full account of the tragic events, and left the 





paper where it would be easily discovered ; for 
well he knew that his own time was short. The 
pangs of hunger were already racking his frame ; 
but the child lived and grew rosy and strong shut 
up in that dismal prison ; a veritable Edelweiss 
growing upon the rock-bound soil amid the 
gleaming snows of the Yellowstone. 

Three weeks after Rachel Lascelles’ death, Dick 
lifted the decaying body in his arms one day, and 
bore it to the door of the house. It must be 
given burial, it must be hidden away out of sight. 
With trembling hands he scooped a deep, dark 
pit in the snow-drifts at the door—close to the 
door, for he could go no farther ; tenderly and 
reverently he laid the body down and covered it 
with a snowy blanket, there to lie until spring 
and human relief should come. 

Then he ‘went back to his lonely hearth and 
desolate shelter. How horrible it was to lie 
awake in the long, long, seemingly endless nights, 
and fancy that he could hear the sound of her foot- 
steps, the beating of her cold hands against the 
barred door, the sad, sweet voice calling softly,— 

“Dick—Dick ! my husband—let mein! It is 
cold in the ground, and dreary. Let mein!” 

And often he would start from his bed in the 
dreary night watches and creep to the door, unbar 
it, and peer out into the snowclad night. 

Nothing—no one ; only the dismal howl of a 
beast“of prey, coming nearer—nearer. Closing 
the door he would go back to bed and the warm 
companionship of his little child. 

But the end came at last, and Dick Lascelles, 
literally starving, lay down to die. Beside him 
he placed the written paper which told all, and 
indicated the spot where his wife’s body could be 
found. 

One morning the grey light of day struggled 
in at the frost-covered window and rested upon 
the faces of a dead man and a living child. Who 
would find the Ittle one? Must it, too, perish ? 


* * * . * 


What spirit ever possessed Tom Dawson, the 
driver of the famous Yellowstone Park stage, to 
make a visit to the deserted hotel no one can tell. 
He declared that it was a spirit that led his foot- 
steps thither. But, after a long and dangerous 
journey upon snow shoes, the dashing, adven- 
turous stage-driver made his appearance at the 
deserted building, and was almust paralyzed to 
hear the sound of a child’s voice screaming 
lustily. 

It was the work of a few moments to effect an 
entrance into the house, and there the horrible 
truth was soon learned. 

The child was fed and rescued, Dick's body 
buried temporarily, to be removed in the spring 
time, together with Mary's, to a green and sunny 
slope, where they now lie, side by side, awaiting 
the resurrection. 

And the child? Tom’s big loving heart ex- 
panded and took in the little orphan—the child of 
the only woman he had ever loved. Henceforth 
she was his, to have and to hold. He christened 
her Edelweiss, but as often as not, he calls her, 
with tender kisses and caresses, “Tom's Little 
Snow-Drop!” 








AN. ingenious engineer proposes to show the 
inhabitants of Antwerp a veritable castle in the 
air. He has designed a sort of raft, having an 
area of about 180 square feet, and made of bam- 
boo canes and steels and aluminum piping. Upon 
this is to be built a most luxuriously fitted 
restaurant, The raft will be held, floating in the 
air, five hundred feet above the ground, by a 
number of balloons, and an arrangement of anchor- 
ing by means of cables will prevent the restau- 
rant from rocking, even in the roughest wind. 
Two small captive balloons, each holding from 
eight to ten persons, are to serve as elevators 
between the aerial restaurant and the earth. 
There is a regular system for supplying gas 
to the balloons and at night the exhibition 
will be illuminated by an immense electric 
light projected from the raft. The whole 
thing can be lowered to the ground within ten 
minutes by steam windlasses specially con- 
structed. 
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FACETILA, 





“ How is it that young Hardup has so much 
money now!”. ‘Ob, he married a loan widow 
last month.” 

“Warren!” “Yes, sir.” “ What's this?” 
“Tt’s bean soup, sir.” “No matter what it has 
been ; the question is, What is it now $” 

Mrs. Crimsonngeak: “ The cows are. in the 
corn, John.” Mr. Crimsonbeak: “All right, 
dear ; the corn will soon be in the cows.” 

Miss Quipyunc: “Do you think that genius 
is hereditay?” Praxyteles Beau: “I can’t 
tell ; I have as yet no children,” 

Frank: ‘ Were you actually surprised, as you 
said, when I proposed?” May: “ Yes, indeed ; 
I really had all but given you up.” 

Surror: “I have come, sir, to ask you to give 
me. your daughter’s hand.” Paterfamilias : 
“ Why, sir, when I last saw it, it was in your 
posession,” 

PuorocrarHer: “ Now, madam, if it is not 
asking—er—too much of you, will you—er— 
kindly make an effurt to—ah—to look pleasant ! 
It will only be for a moment.” 

Spscerator: “ Doesn’t it require a deal of 
courage to go up in a balloon?” Aeronaut : 
“Not a bit, ma’am, It’s the comiu’ down 
in it.” 

Menpicant: ‘ Can't you give a poor blind 
man a few coppers?” Banker: “No! The 
outlook is so bad that you are to be congratu- 
lated.” 

“ GroraE, father has failed.” “That's just 
like him! I told you all along, darling, that he 
was going to do all he could to keep us from 
being married.” 

“What's the difference between a cat and a 
legal document?” Answer:.‘ The ,one has 
clawses at the end of its pawses ; the other has 
pauses at the end of its clauses,” 

DeaLer: “ Yes ; I'll kill the fowls for you and 
send them home.’ Very New Housewife (hesi- 
tatingly): “ Well, if you are po-itively sure they 
are fresh, you may. My husband will only eat 
fowl when it is fresh.” 

Buravar : “ Where do you keep your money ?” 
Biggsby : “ Er—it’s in the pocket of my wife’s 
dress.” Burglar (to pal): “ Come on, Bill, let’s 
be off, We ain't no Stanley explorin’ expétdi- 
tion,” 

“You seem weary, Mrs, Jones,” said the friend 
who had already stopped an hour and a half. 
“ Have you had many tiresome callers to-day ¢”’ 
“Oh, no; you are the first.” “And then Mrs. 
Jones wondered why she went so quickly. 

“ Waat the deuce are you doitig right on the 
top of that tree, Miké? Don’t you see that it’s 
being cut down?” “ Yes, your honour ; the last 
toime ye had a tree cut down it’ fell on the top 
of me, ard, begorra, Oi’!) be safe this time.” 

Mrs. Youncma: “And so my baby got the 
prize at the baby show? I knew he would. It 
couldn’t have been otherwise.” Old Bachelor 
(one of the judges): “ Yes, madame, we all 
agreed that your baby was the least objectionable 
of the lot.” ; 

BENEVOLENT Party : “ My man, don’t you think 
fishing is cruel sport?” Fisherman: “Cruel! Well, 
I should say so. I have sat here six hours and 
have not had a bite, been nearly eaten up by mos- 
quitoes, and the sun has parboiled the back of 
my neck,” 

Tus pretty. story is told of a distinguished 
lawyer > He and his wife were at a social gather- 
ing) where the question was discussed, ‘ Who 
would you.rather be if not yourself?” His wife 
asked. him for his reply to the question....He 
answered, promptly, “ Your second husband, 
dear.” 

SWELL or THE PerRiop: “ Oh, doctorj b have 
sent for .you, certainly ; still, I must/cunfess I 
have not the slightest faith in modern medi- 
cal science.” Doctor: “Oh! that doesn’t 
matter in the least. You ree, a mule has no 
faith in the veterinary surgeon ; and yet he cures 
him all the same,” 





“Your husband, Mrs, Muggleby, is suffering 
from a complication of diseases,” said the doctor. 
“JT must firat make a diagnosis.” “I hope you 
can make it.of calico, then,” was the gord soul's 
reply, “for I haven't a piece vf flannel in the 
house.” 


“T say there! Your dog got into my hen- 
house Jast night and ate four of my chickens. 
Now, what are you gving to do about it?” 
“Well,” replied the offending’ animal's owner, 
“any dog that can eat four of your chickens 
dese: ves a medal.” : 

Gussigz SortieicH: “ Weally, I cawn’t imagine 
anything more howwible than being beahed to 
death by a howwid cow, cawn you, Miss. Blunt- 
ley?” Miss Blontley: “No, Mr. Svftleigh. 
unless it is to meet the same fate by a calf.” 
Then she drove the remark iuto his head witha 
yawn, aud he faded away,” 

“ Rosg,” said the adorer, taking his, hat and 
cane for the seventh time, and making the third 
pretence of leaving since, eleven. o'clock, ‘ Rose, 
bid me but hope. I could wait.for you for ever,” 
“That's all very well, Mr. Staylate,” said the 
beautiful girl, coldly, “but. you needa’ t, begin to- 
night.” 

Miss Batsy (who has spent her whole summer 
in trying to elevate the simple country people 
with whom she has been staying): © “ Good-bye, 
Mr. Stiles ; I hope my visit. here hasn't been en. 
tirely without good results.” Farmer. Stiles : 
“Sartin not, sartin not. |! You've! learnt!a heap 
since you first came here, but you was) purty nigh 
the greenest one we ever had on our hands,” 

LittLe Rocer had gone into the country for 
the first time, and his grandfather had taken him 
out to see the colt. “There, Roger,”*said the 
old gentleman, “did you ever see sucha little 
horse as that?” Roger never had, and ‘his eyes 
shone ;' but there ‘was one drawback. |“ What's 
the matter with him, grandpa?’’ he said. “ He 
hasn’t any rockers #” 

“Drip you know that I passed your door last 
evenirg?” said the young man, tenderly. ‘Of 
course,” replied the beautiful girl, with reproach 
in her glistening eyes. ‘“‘ Do you think I would 
not know your step?” “Certainly,” said the 
happy young man, as he directed the conversation 
away from the subject, and avoided remarking 
that he had pass d the dcor in a cab. 

“ ARE you a good plain cook, Mary ?” asked the 
lady of the house of the tenth applicant for a posi- 
tion, “Yes,’um,” “Are you a good Jaundress ?” 
“Yes, ’um.” “Are you qnick with your work ? 
Can you clean with alacrity?” ‘Yes, ‘um, I guess 
so,” replied Mary, doubtfully. Then in a burst of 
confidence she said, “ You see, mum, I don’t 
kaow much about alacrity. In me Jast place 
they always used sand and soap for scouring, and 
cleaning.” : 

A SOMEWHAT simple Scotchman, when taking 
his bairns to be baptized, usually speke of them 
as laddies or lassies, as the case ,might, be. 
At last his wife, possessed of the idea thatthe 
terms used were inelegant eaid he must in: the 
future say.“ infant.” The next time Sandy. took 
another of his babies to be baptized, the minister 
asked, “ Weel, Sandy, is it.a laddie 2”, ‘It’s nae 
a laddie,” was the answer... .“ Then it’s a.lassie,” 
“It’s mae, a lassie,” :said Sandy.; “ Weel, weel, 
mon, what: is it, then?” asked; the, surprised 
minister. “I dinna remember vera, weel,” ;said, 
Sandy, “ but I think the gudewife said it was an 
illefant.” endin se 

Some Englishmen were one day exploring. the; 
heights of. Mont Blane, when, after proéeeding 
some distance, one of the number left his com- 
panions and tried. to retrace his steps::alone. 
Being a perfect stranger in those regidns, he soon 
discovered he had lost his way. To: his relief he 
saw in the distance another gentlemen, whom he 
took to be: acforeigner, Guving up to him, he 
asked in several languages if he could direct him 
to his hotel; but not a word did he reply, only 
shaking his heal; with a puzzled expression, 
which quite enraged the gentleman, who at length 
exclaimed in a loud voice: “ Why, you stupid 
fool! what countryman are you?” Imagine his 


discomfiture when the answer came; “ Beg pardon, 
sir; I can speak English,” 





* Jonny,” said his wife, “I haye a conundrum 


for. you,” “All right. But you know,conun- 
drums are out of style,” ' That fact won't hurt 
this. one any way,” she answered, , “Let us hat 
it.’ “Why am_ [_ like.a . popular, story ?”’ 
‘* Because every body admires you. , “ That isn’t 
the.answer.” ‘What isit then?” . “ Because,” 
and she glanced at her calico dress, “I am never 
out of print.” And jthe next day he gave her 
carte blanche at the dry goods,store, , 

*‘ Bapy was taken very bad-while you were out, 
mum,” said the new servant girl. - *! Oh, dear |,’”’ 
said the young wife, ‘Is hed tter nowt?) “Oh, 
he’s all right now ; but he was bad at first, , Te 
seemed to come over quite faint; but I-found his 
médicine in the cupboard”, “Found | his 
medicine! Good gtacious! What have you been 
giving the child! There’s no medicine,in. the 
cupboard!” “Ob, yes; taere is, mum, It’s 
written on it.” And then did that girl trium- 
phantly produce a bottle labelled “Kid Reviver!” 

In France, instead of our “What elee may I 
show you!” the shopkeepers use the phrase, 
“ And with that?” An Englistiman' recently in 
Paris had bought several things in a large shop 
there, and considered the formula repeated _be- 
tween each purchase most impertinent. The last 
thing’he bought was a pocket’handkerchief, ‘and 
the shopman most blandly asked, ‘And ‘with 
that?” This proved teo ‘much ‘for the \. 
rated Briton, who angrily replied, “ And with 
that” (pointing to the pocket-handkerehief), ‘I 
blow my nose, you impértinent blockhead ?” 

“Wuat on earth was that’ whistle blowitg 
for ‘all 'night” asked a fair and blooming 
daughter of her mother this morning.’ “ That. 
is the fug-horn, my dear,” was the réply. “The 
fog-horn, what is that ?” |“ Why, when there is 
a fiat fog they set ‘the big steam whistle, and 
it’ blows while tile fog ‘lasts.” “But why?” 


‘persisted Golden “Locks. “I'should think that 


anybody could seé that there was a fog, and 
what is the use of blowing a whistle to tell them 
about it, when there it is if they want to lovk at 
it ? ” ’ : 

A CLERGYMAN was once annoyed by people talk- 
ing and giggling during, the service, . He paused, 
looked at the disturbers, and said : “ Some years 
since, as I was preaching, a young man who, sat 
before. me was constantly laughing, talking, .and 
making uncouth grimaces, I paused, and ad- 
minstered a severe rebuke, After the close of 
the services, a gentleman said to me, ‘Sir, you 
made a great-mistake ; that young man was an 
wiot,’. Since then, I have always been afraid,to 
reprove those who misbehave in. chapel, Jest, .I 
should repeat that pristake, and reprove afother 
idiot.” During the rest of the sérvices: there 
was good order. Mere 2 

Dents !”’ loudly. called, her mistress fram an 
upper chamber, on,e.sultry, afternoon, +,‘ (Yes, 
ma'am.” “Iam very tired and J.am going Jo lie 
down for an hour,”.‘‘ Yes; ma’am.” “If I ghould 
happen to drop off gall meat fiveo/clock.” :,‘ Yes, 
ma'am.” So the lady laid down, folded, her 
han‘s, closed her.,eyes;-and was soon in the Jand 
of dreams, She was awa the. cloek strik- 
ing six, and called indignantly,," Delia!” “Yee, 
ma'am.” “Why didn’t you, eall me at. fiye 
o’clock.as I ordered?” ‘Shure, ma'am, ye! tould 
me to call ye if ye dropped, off, L,looked.in onye 
at five, and ye hadn’t dropped off at all! Ye 


,was' lyin’ on the bed in, the «ame: place, sound 


asleep !”” 

THERE is an old jady. living in a Somersetshire 
village who makes frantic efforts to keep: abreast 
of ithe ‘times, Circumacribed, howéver, in | her 
social sphere, and with limited opportunities of 
development, it is difficult, and she is compelled 
sometimes to resort to her imagination, the 
result being occasiorally of'a somewhat surprising 
and amusing ‘description: Vain inthe effurt:to 
tell her anything) she.»does not. already know, or 
startle her with information; Last winter she 
went to the church “sociable,” and, asjshe entered 
the-room, one’ of ihe young ladies said, “Good 
evening, auntie. I am very glad you came};-we 
are going to have a tableau this‘evening.” “‘ Yes, 
I know, I know,” replied the old lady,’ * you 
needn’t tel! me that. Why, I smelt ’em cooking 
when I first came in at the dvor,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue confinement of the Duchess of York is 
expected to take place during the month bearing 
her name. 

Tae King of Roumania has conferred upon 
the Crown Princess the Grand Cordon of 
the Order’ of the Crown, with the star set in 
brilliants, 

THe young sons of the King of Siam 
are in London, under the care of their step- 
uncle, for the purpose of receiving an English 
education. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS CHRISTIAN are settled at 
Cumberland Lodge for the winter. The house 
has been altered and done up, and the drainage 
thoroughly overhauled, 

Tue Duchess of York has been busy of Jate in 
arranging the disposition of the offerings of con- 
gratulation which came from all parts of the 
world. 

THERE is again a matrimonial rumour about 
Princess Maude. Should it prove to have founda- 
tion, the country would be pleased, as the 
reported jiancé is not a foreigner, but a young, 
popular, and manly British nobleman. 

Iris probable that there will be an amateur 
performance, in which Princess Beatrice will take 
part, of one of the original operettas “which 
Signor Tosti is» writing, by command of her 
Majesty, and another will probably be given 
during the Christmas residence of the Cuurt at 
Osborne. 

itis. thought probable that the Princess of 
Wales will take another trip in the Mediter- 
ranean, probably about the beginning of March. 
Tn any case, the Princess would not be absent for 
more than two months, and would, as before, 
be accompauied by the Princesses Maude and 
Victoria. 

Tue eldest son. of Prince Albrecht of Prussia, 
who is now nineteen years of age, and is spoken 
of as the future husband of the Queen of 
Holland, is to join his regiment, the 
first Prussian Foot Guards, fgr active duty 
on, April 1, 1894, and after a year of military 
work will go to the Bonn University for earnest 
study. 


THE Princess of Wales.and her daughters dres3 
sensibly; in the country, and are not deterred 
from taking healthful exercise by fear of muddy 
roads, They wear neat, light, strong boots, with 
goud square medium-height heels. Their gowns 
are short. but not remarkably so, and are of 
tweed, invariably excellent in style and 
cirreproachable’ in fit, since Redfern- is _ their 
chosen’ tailor, and their hats for country wear 
are weather defying. 


“THe Emperor’ of Russia has resolved upon 
haying... fineryacht built than, any which 
belongs to a foreigner, either Emperor or Prince. 
The Czar especially. aims at. eclipsing the. yacht 
of the: German Emperor, The Czar’s yacht is 
tobe built with the expres object of ‘being 
converted into a man-of-war_should there be 
any need for the strengthening of the Russian 
navy. 
—.THg Queen bas been anxious for several years 
Peet tq visit. Naples, and it is probable that her 
ajesty will carry out her wish next spring. 
King Humbert has placed the famous Royal 
palace “vf Capodimonte, which stands on a 
hill commanding a splendid view of the city 
and,;bay, at. the Queen’s. disposal. .,Capodi- 
mre Fh oer gry built by Charles IIL, ‘is a 
vast -réctangular structure, containing nearly 
sixty rooms, which are hung with’ modern 
paintings,’ The interior’ was redecorated “and 
refurnished a few years ago, when the sanitary 
arrangements and water supply . were..over- 
hauled. The grounds, which are more than 
_three miles in circuit, are beautifully diversi- 
fied and ‘richly wooded, and they contain 
many miles of winding drives. There is a large 
Wood of evergreen oaks laid out in shady walks, 
and in another part of the grounds a vineyard, 
through which there is avery long walk under a 
traillage of vines, 





STATISTICS, 


_ 


THE average height of clouds is a mile, or 
rather a little over. 

Ir is computed that 950,000 dinners’ and 
lunches are served daily in London restaurants, 

THE average cost of a fully-equipped lifeboat, 
with trausporting carriage, life-beits, etc., is 
£700, 

THERE are reported to be no less than fifty 
abandoned ships fluating about the Atlantic, and 
constituting a considerable danger, to other 
vessels, 

Ho“tanD excels the world in its average yield 
of potatoes. That country produces 177 bushels 
to the acre; Italy comes next with 164 ; Ger- 
many, 121; France, 102; the United S:ates, 76. 





GEMS. 


ABUSE may not be. criticism, but sometimes 
the latter sounds very much like the former. 

REASON cannot show itself more reasonable 
than to cease rewsoning on things that are above 
reasoning. 

THE reason why people so ill know how to do 
their duty on great occasions is that they will not 
be diligent in doing their duty on little occa- 
sions, 

MANKIND is always happier for having been 
made happy. If you make them happy now 
you will make them thrice happy twenty years 
hence in the memory of it. 

Some man says that when one reads a medical 
book he fancies he has every disease described, 
but when he reads the work of a moralist he dis- 
covers all the faults he points out in others, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Mince. Pres —Mincemeat, puff paste, quarter 
pound of butter, quarter pound of lard, half 
pound of flour, a pinch of cream of tartar. Mix 
the cream of tartar with the flour, adda pinch of 
salt, and rubin two ounces of lard, mix with 
water ; turn on to a pastebvard, rol! it out, and 
put half the butter on, turn it over, roll it out 
and put on the remainder of the butter and lard, 
fold it over and roll it out three times; line 
patty pans with the paste, put in a spoonful of 
mincemeat, cover with paste, and bake in a good 
oven for from twenty minutes to half an hour. 

CurisTMAs' PupPinG.~One poundbreaderumbs, 
one pound currants, half-pound finely chopped 
suet, half-pound sugar, balf a nutmeg, one pound 
stoned raisins, two, ounces, candicd . peel, one 
dessertspoonful . ginger, three. eggs., Mix, the 
bréaderumbs’ with the suet, then add half a 
teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the other ingre- 
dients, the candied peel; cut in thin strips, 
and the ginger finely grated ; mix thoroughly 
with the eggs, put into basins, tie down securely, 
plunge them ix boiling water and boil five hours 
at first. These puddings are better made a 
month or so’ before they are wanted. When 
required, plunge in boiling water, and boil for 
two hours longer, . 

Hoverm Sovr.+-Cut the’ meat’ from the bone 
in pieces, pare’ away all fat and skin, put the 
pieces into e goblet with enough water to cover 
them ; sprinkle salt over the meat, and set on 
the hob back. from; the: fire, fon, about, fifteen 
minutes; it will then be found that the: juices 


have been largely drawn off into'the water’; now. 


take an iron spoon or a wooden “beetle” and 
complete the process by pressing the. meat firmly 
until it has become absolutely white and.~blood- 
less ; the soup should then: be ret close to the 
fire to simmer until it boils, when it may be 
served; while simmering, a small bunch of 
parsley, tied with thread, may be thrown into the 
pot, and sometimes a little rice “burst” with 
water in the ordinary way is added when thesoup 
is boiling. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Liverpoot has the largest local, debt of any 
town in England, 


THE latest thing in hotel bills of fare is stated 
to be an edible menu card, 


Persons beving the same surname are for- 
bidden to marry in Chiua. 

TRE only remaining memento of Napoleon's 
residence in Elba consists of a fine plane-tree 
which he planted near the vil'a he lived in. j 

Queves have been worn by Chinamen since 
1627. They were first worn as a sign of 
degradation. 

Tue following words are to be found but once 
in the Bible: ash, atonement, immortal, millions, 
and reverend, 

Ir is said that a sugar fifteen times sweeter 
than cane-sugar and twenty times sweeter than 
beet-sugar bas been extracted from cotton-seed 
mea! by a German chemist, 

THE peacock throne of Shah Jehan was valued 
at £6,000 000, his crown at £2,500,000, and when 
he died £50,000,000 worth of gems were found in 
his treasury. 

Atrempts have Leen made to produce spider 
silk, but have failed, the ferocious nature of these 
insects not permitting them to live together in 
communities, 

THE orange and lemon are both said to be fatal 
to the cholera bacillus. Placed in contact with 
the cut surface of the fruit the bacteria survive 
but a few hours. 

Tue Japanese tattoo likenesses of individuals 
on the bodies of persons who are foud of this 
kind of ornamentation. The likenesses are copied 
from photographs, and are usually remarkably 
accurate, 

THE Chinese doctor's lot is not wholly a'happy 
one. Four members of the Imperial College of 
Physicians at Peking failed recently to make a 
proper diagnosis cf the Emperor’s indisposition, 
and were punished by being ‘ined a year’s salary. 

Wipows seldom marry again in China, and 
widowhood is esteemed as a condition of the 
highest respectability. When a widow attains her 
fiftieth year, the government supplies her with a 
tablet on, which her virtues are emblazoned. 
This is displayed over the door of her house. 

Canton, with: its million inhabitants, is a 
queer place, indeed. The huge wall surrounding 
it, 15 ft. to 25 ft. wide, is 6 miles in cirzuit, the 
space enclosed being filled up with a maze of 
narrow lanes. The place is full of temples ; every 
street has an al‘ar. Some 320,000 of the inhabi- 
tants live on boats, 

Tue Kincs or Sanpinia formerly described 
themselves as “‘By)the grace of God, King of 
Sardinia, of France, Spain, and England, of Italy 


nd: Jerusalem, of Greece and; Alexandria, of 


Hamburg ‘and Sicily, Ruler of the Midway Sea, 
Master of the deep, King of the earth; Protector 
of the Holy Land”!!! 

Prusst acid is so deadly that seeds immersed 
in it will never germinate, and, if poured on the 
stems of plants, they will in most eases die. The 
acid is not, properly speaking, a “burning” acid 
like nitric acid, but for all that is the mest pow- 
erful poison known to the chemist. Others may 
or may not be deadly, prussic acid is sure to be, 
and that so quickly that no time is left for the 
use of an antidote. seg 

As a matter of fact. and in spite.of its reputed 
feat of having carried Mahomet jin, four jumps 
fron Jerusalem to Mecca, seven miles'an hour is 
the camel’s best pace; nor can it; maintain this 
rate over two hours, Its usual: speed is*about 
five miles-an hour—a slow lounging ‘pace, beyond 
which it is dangerous, with mine :camels,out of 
ten, to urge them; or else, as, Asiatics say, they 
“break their hearts” and die “literally ” on the 
spot. Once a camel has been pressed beyond this 
speed and is spent, it kneels down, and nothing 
will persuade it to move a foot again. A fire 
under its tail is as useless as food in front of its 
where it kneels, and 


? 


nose, That came] remains 
where it kneels it dies, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. T.—Could not say. 

W. A.—A whale is a warm-blooded animal. 
Hompeat.—We cannot give you the address. 
Jewxs.—Such small events are not on record. 
Dar«inaton.—Bets cannot be recovered by law. 
Davrie.—The 11th November, 1867, was a Monday. 
Banriey.—We cannot venture to give any opinion. 


: KS. E.—The late General Gordon was never married. 


Hawk.ry.—Everything would depend upon the size 
of the houses, 

Roserts.—Any good printer’s ink works well with 
rubber stamps. 

Coaw.try.—Last total eclipse of sun seen in Britain 
was on 22nd May, 1724. 

R. T. M.—It is impossible fora human mind to con- 
ceive such a sum. 

PrarsewortsyY Jim.—French would be of more use to 
you than German. 

Jenyre.—Jane and Janet both have same origin, they 
are the feminine of John. 

Queustion.—Just what they will fetch. Take them to 
a dealer. 

Trocsten One.—Your best plan is to go to the court 
and explain the circumstances. 

Inqurrer.—Only a lawyer can tell what would be the 
cost of a deed of gift. 

Iayorant Satry.—‘‘ La mascotte” is the provincial 
name for a girl who brings luck with her. 

F»ore.—You can get any of his songs by order through 
any music seller. 

Dor.~A girl under sixteen can legally marry, with 
the consent of her parents. 

Mary.—Boviled ham and tongue should be sliced as 
thin as the knife blade. 

G. O. L.—The name “Cowper” is usually, but not 
always, pronounced Cooper. 

Tomumy.—The earliest record of cavalry is on the 
Assyrian monuments about 1000 B.c. 

P. J.—Geography as a science was introduced into 
Europe by the Moors about 1240. 

Mat.—Honey, kept in the light, granulates. There- 
fore the bees always store it in the dark. 

Tarrycoram.—Boil the soldered articles in a weak 
acid solution—one part sulphuric acid, five parts water. 

ConsTantine.—You can change the surname, but not 
the baptismal, if you have been confirmed. 

Constant ReapeR.—For income-tax purposes the in- 
come of the wife is reckoned with that of the husband. 

Fary Lr..—The word is from the French, and means 
something that brings good luck. 

Berry.—When a lady and gentleman are riding on 
horseback the gentleman should be on the lady's right. 

Reaviar Sussceriser.—The illegitimate children are 
not entitled to share in the property, unless there is a 
will bequeathing it to them. 

Henay.—You are not liable for windows broken by 
your son. He may be summoned before the justices, 
aud if old enough may be punished. 

Eccrorr.—It is necessary to have a gun license in 
order to carry a pistol; the authorities do not enforce 
the law strictly. 

Honora.—In the United States servants are well 
paid, also in Australia; but in the latter the work is 
harder and of a rougher kind. 

Exmer.—Such a marriage could only take place by 
malcing false statements, for which the author might be 
punished, but the marriage would not be illegal. 

Lorva.—" Diamond” dyes, usually sold by chemists, 
ave best for household use, and have full directions on 
packets. 

Connre.—Servants are not responsible for ‘ break- 
ages” unless wilful misconduct or gross carelessness 
caused the occurrence. 

IncEnuity.—It is really not worth while to try to 
make soaps ; a really good article can be bought whole- 
sale very much cheaper than you could produce it. 


Dongvat.—The Mersey Tunnel is four miles and a 
‘half long, including the approach. The Severn Tunnel 
22,992 feet long. The Thames and Medway Tunnel 
11,380 feet long. 


Festus Fovtey.—The claim for storage will not be 
entertained ; the party has been sufficiently paid for 
that in the use he or ae has had of the articles, that is 
how the court would look at it. 

D. E. F.—Rub the spots thickly with soap, and then 
scrape fine chalk on them. Put on the grass, and keep 
damped. Chloride of lime sometimes requires to be 
used, but the other way is safest. 

Ricuarv.—It is impossible for anyone to say that you 
could have any prospect, immediate or remote, of 
employment there, if you are going out on pure ‘‘ spec,” 
~without either recommendations or testimonials that 
would open a way for you 





Veaus —Give your gold fish occasionally a little 
grated raw lean beef, or grated raw fish, or a small worm 
or two; some add a crumb of sponge biscuit, but that is 
not very good for the fish. 


Bos.—Members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, when 
appointed, must be between nineteen and twenty-five 
years of age, unmarried, and are not allowed to serve in 
a county where they have relatives. 


WIiLtis.—There are unquestionably callings that are 
much more lucrative, but really first-class telegraph 
experts generally can find, and retain, a situation and 
obtain good pay. 


Hosress.—The play may be succeeded by a supper, 
which should be participated in by the audience as well 
as the amateurs. Ifa supper be inconvenient, refresh- 
ments and ices may be passed around between the acts. 


Owen.—If the animal became confused and ran in the 
way of danger, compelling the man to ride him down 
in order to save himself or others from injury perhaps, 
you have no case. 


Lonpow Lap —As a rule the cockade is worn by the 
liveried servants of military and naval officers, lord- 
lieutenants, deputy-lieutenaats, and privy councillors; 
but we know no “law” on the subject. 


Romeo.—A crossed cheque must be paid through a 
bank. If you have no account you can get some friend 
to cash the cheque, or pay it into his account for collec- 
tion. The commission charged varies with the amount 
of the cheque. 


GaBRIELLE.—We advise you to consult a surgeon per- 
sonally as to what is best to do for the removal of the 
warts. If unskillfully treated they frequently leave 
scars which are much more unsightly than the growth 
themselves. 


Orro.—One of the parties must give notice to the 
district registrar of the intended marriage,and in twenty- 
one days a certificate will be issued. If the parties live 
in different districts, notice must be given to both 
registrars for marriage without licence. 


THE NOBLEST THING OF ALL. 


A wonprovs thought my idle tongue let fall, 
One day, while musing o'er the lives of men— 
Of all the noble deeds that e’er have been, 
Which truly is the noblest of them all? 
Was it some deed of arms by Trojan wall, 
Or act of love in some foul prison den, 
Or bold invective from a flaming pen, 
Or gentle ministry beside the pall? 
But in the pause my heart made answer bold. 
I knew a life whose days were dark and cold, 
Exh oe * ae fraught with more than soul could 
stan 
Of bitter grief that turns the heart to stone— 
Yet on that face a smile like heaven shone. 
This was the noblest thing of all. ‘Twas grand! 


Cc. H. 


Inquisitive OnE.—Tears are the secretion of a special 
gland situated in the upper parts of the orbit. The flow 
is practically beyond control of the will, and is produced 
by the excitement of certain nerves by means of certain 
impulses or emotions conveyed from the brain. 


Hizaria.—Of course we take it for granted that the 
number of your guests will be somewhat limited, or in 
accordance with the dimensions of your residence. Else 
at the play, as well as at the one there will be much 
worry and confusion, and very little pleasure. 


Hutpas.—You evidently have a -— deal of artistic 
talent, and with perseverance and close application 
should make something creditable of yourself. You 
might take evening lessons, unless you were in a posi- 
tion to devote your days to your studies. 


P. 0.—A life prisoner is liberated at twenty years’ end 
altogether irrespective of how he has behaved—of course, 
should he have been guilty of actual crime while in 
jail he will be punished for that; formerly well- 
conducted prisoners were set free at fifteen years’ end, 
but not so now. 


Vert.—There are various of tortoises, the 
habits of which differ considerably. The common land 
tortoise which sleeps through the winter ae 
scooping a place for itself in the earth, bu always 
selecting its own couch and hiding-place for the long 
winter sleep. 


D. C.—The King of Denmark has six children living 
—namely, the Crown Prince, the Princess of Wales, the 
King of @ the Empress of Russia, the Princess 
Thyra (married to the Duke of Cumberland) and 
Prince Waldemar married to the eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Chartres. 


Sorrerinc Mortau.—If it is really palpitation with 
which you are afflicted; the utmost you can do in the 
way of remedy is to take care of yourself—avoid haste 
above all things, also over-exertion; keep on level 

ound as much as possible, do not smoke or 
ronteninig liquors, and be regular in retiring at 
night. 

Distractep Hovsewitre.—There must be some cause 
at work to produce the flies in the numbers you men- 
tion which completely counteracts all your trapping 
efforts ; pennyworth of greassia chips boiled in pint of 
water, and made very sweet, either with honey or 
sugar, attracts flies freely, and poisons them off as fast 
as they come ; put a little of the. liquid in saucers at 
different places in the room. 





PerpLexep Petea.—lIf he is sufficiently fond of the 
young lady, the best thing to do is to marry her, if he 
can, and then he can claim as many kisses as he chooses. 
Under the present existing circumstances, we should 
commend the young lady's wisdom. 


Justina. —The very beat tooth powder is tated 
chalk ; it is absolutely becaiion | and wut ee the 
enamel without affecting the gums. Orris root or a 
little wintergreen added gives a pleasant flavour, but in 
no way improves the chalk. 


Darnne.—Beat and dust well. Mix one part ground 
rice, two parts powdered starch, two bread crumb. 
First rub in well witha clean flannel to all the most 
soiled portions, and throw away the mixture used on 
them. With fresh mixture clean all over by rubbing 
with the flannel and brush. 


Iavorant Lap —He should open the gate, then step 
back and wait for her to pass through. The same 
form is observed in passing into a building or any place 
— a door ae be a = is taronete wrt ovine 
man to open a gate or door and pass v! 
the lady to follow, although many men do this. 


Bertram.—Conscription, that is compulsory service 
in the army, has often been advocated for Eng! but 
has never been proposed in Parliament by an 
Ministry, so far as we know. In a limited form it 
applies to the militia, the home force raised by quotas 
on counties. 


Trixy.—Have two or three flat irons heated, spread 
the ticking out on the table. With your hot iron in one 
hand and the beeswax in the other, pass the iron over 
a portion of the ticking, follow it with the wax. So 
—— the wax before beginning to make it work 
easier. 


Crara.—Soak it for a few hours, scrape carefully, and 
putitonin cold water. Let it boil; allow it to boil 
gentlyfor three hours ; remove from the fire and let it 
half cool in the water, keeping the lid on. Then take 
it out, take off the skin, and cover with brown seeping 
e bread. This is long enough for a good sized 

am, 


Lover or Brrpos.—Sit down with your starling in a 
quiet room, and repeat over and over again slowly and 
distinctly the phrase you wish it to learn; wi it 
makes an evident attempt at it, which may not be till 
you have practised with it for an hour or more during 
two or three days, give it a tit-bit ; after first effort it 
learns speedily. 

Arcatz.—The House of Lords is not obliged to pass 
a bill which has been three times passed by the House 
of Commons. As a rule, if the verdict of a general 
election is in favour of an important measure 
the © and rejected by the Lords, then on a 
—— presentation of the bill, the Lords give way, and 
pass it. e 


Emitia C.—It is impossible to avoid publicity in 
applying for a divorce. Ifthe daily papers do not get 
hold of all the iculars in certain cases, they obtain 
possession of enough of the details to keep up the appe- 
tite for such matters, and thus the party who is free 
from blame is inseparably connected in the public mind 
with the one who has caused all her woe. 


Ove woo Likes Tue “ Lonpow Reaper.”—The mone- 
tary value of such a gift must be small, unless the two 
are affianced lovers. The artistic qualities or the 
ingennity, or the taste, or the meaning expressed by 
the gift may be as great as the gentleman is capable of 
appreciating and conveying, but the money considera- 
tion must not enter into the gift, or the girl's self- 
respect will be injured. 


Dorts.—Ferns and leaves should be gathered on a 
dry day and immediately placed between sheets of 
blotting-paper. Put these under a board and on this 

lace a heavy weight, or put them in a copying-press, 

one ishandy. Press m for some time, changing 
them into dry Pet es once a week, If well- 
—* p a single change may be suffi- 
cient! 


Ayxiovs ror Apvice.—Some seem to be cured, others 
may be more or less benefitted, and others appear to 
= good whatever from any sort of treatment. 

are various cures adv . and much is said of 
their efficacy, but where there is such wide difference in 
the opinions of experts, it is scarcely safe to give a 
decided opinion. The only positive and 
“cure” for the liquor habit is to avoid contracting it. 
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Christmas, 


oO i 


Comet now the sacred morn 

To our spirits tired and worn, 
Bringing with the chant and chime 
Memories of that after time 

When to sinful man was given 
Pledge of peace and love from heaven 
And herald strain and angel throng 
Echoed forth the rapturous song— 
Welcomed in the holy ray 

Of the first glad Christmas Day. 


Joyful let us greet it now, 

With light hearts and cheerful brow, 
Bright warm hearthsand mirthful bands, 
Kindly eyes and clasping hands ; 
Greetings frank aud words of cheer, 

To the friends and kindred near. 


Meekly, humbly lay aside 
Angry tone and look of pride, 
Memory of wrong or woe— 
Treacherous friend or cruel foc— 
All that chills the heart below. 


And round cheerful board and hearth, 
"Midst words of joy and songs of mirth 
Let each grateful spirit be 


Our Christmas faith and Christmas 
love, 


Hallowed by His love sublime, 
Who bore with patience wrong and 
| blame, 
| Poverty and want and shamo— 
| All that earth’s poor wanderers fear 
| Of mortal pain and suffering here. 


| 
Wortby of this solemn time, 
} 


| So with faith’s best prayer and praise 
| Shall we hail the day of days ; 

| So with charity benign, 

| Bend before its hallowed shrine, 

And the heart's best tribute bring 

To the altar of our King. 


So with meet and harmless mirth 
Gather round the social hearth, 

| And the spirits free from care, 

Aud the welcome uttered there, 
And the kindly glance and tone, 
And the prayer for loved ones gone, 
And the clasp of friendsbip’s hand, 
And the greetings, frank and bland, 
And the kindly word and deed, 














Fratight with holy charity : Shown the suffering in their need, 
Nor envy, care, nor malice find Shall be pleasing in His eyes, 
Resting-place in heart or mind ; Whose dear human sympathies, 
But kindly tone and open hand, From His throne beyond the skies, 
And the deed of mercy planned, Reacheth, in their joy or woe, 


To our suffering neighbours prove | All His creatures here below. 








Dark December, 


— SS - 


CHAPTER I. 


Iv wanted just two days to Christmas, and the pupils of St. Alban’s 
House—a most select academy for young ladies—had all departed to their 
own homes, Miss Strong and her younger sister Miss Maria, the joint pro- 
prietoresses of the establishment, were alone in their private sitting-room, a 
very cosy little place, and just now, being warm and bright in spite of the 
bitter cold without, it was as pleasant a retreat as the heart of maiden lady 
would desire, 

But just now the hearts of the two sisters were far too perturbed for them to 
take any delight in creature comfort. Miss Maria sat in a low chair by the fire; 
Miss Strong paced the little room with feverish, impatient, steps ; prospects 
looked fair; no pupils were leaving this term; some of them were bringing 
younger sisters back with them after the vacation. The big ledger, kept with 
such care by Miss Maria, showed a considerable balance in the sisters’ favour, 
—but a serpent, nourished at their own hearth (this was the elder's poetical 
phrase), had stung them: in a word, the well-to-do, red-faced, bald-headed 
doctor, whom for the last three years they had expected confidently to 
propose to one of them, had that very day pleaded his love and offered his 
hand and heart, not to one of the carefully preserved-principals of St. Alban’s 
House, but to their youngest teacher, Belle Forest, a girl of eighteen, 
without a penny to bless herself with, and who owed nearly everything in the 
world to the Misses Strong, at least they thought so. 

It was monstrous—shameful ! For the last three years Dr. Jabez Leech had 
been a constant visitor at St. Alban’s, calling avowedly to consult the ladies 








as to the future of his ward. Natalie Jerome, a little Anglo-Indian, but 
really, they thought, to enjoy their society. Dr. Jabez Leech had taken tea 
with Misses Strong on an average twice a month for three years. He had 
escorted the sisters home from soirées (Bournhill was great at soirées), as 
regularly as though he had been hired for that purpose. All the town had 
believed firmly in the genuine nature of his attentions, though no one could 
quite decide which sister was to be Mrs. Leech. The last point had rather 
troubled the ladies themselves, but some months ago they had come to an 
amicable conclusion that whichever was honoured by the doctor’s choice 
should make over ber share of the school to the other. The match, there- 
fore, would benefit both, giving the bride a handsome house and wealthy 
husband, and exactly doubling her sister’s worldly wealth, and now their 
dreams were gone. Belle Forest, with her pretty face, had been preferred 
before them, and actually—audacious chit !—bad declined the honour her 
betters would have jumped at—she had refused Dr. Leech seriously and 
decidedly! The little man, unable to realize she could mean such folly, bad 
actually asked Miss Strong to see the young lady and put before her the 
advantages she was rejecting. 

‘*T could have shaken him !”’ said Miss Strong, ‘‘and been glad to, but I 
had our dignity to maintain, Maria, and so I just smiled at all he said, and 
promised to speak seriously to Miss Forest.” 

** Seriously, indeed ! it’ll be something more than that. Out of this house 
she goes to-morrow ! Ishould send her away to-night onJy it is dark, and she 
has a long journey before her.” 

‘* Her father lives in London, doesn’t he ?” 

‘*Yes; she has a stepmother and a lot of balf-brcthers and sisters; the 
whole family are as poor as church mice. I met Mr. Forest at Cousin Jane’s, 
and he begged me to give his daughter a trial (said it would be such an 
advantage to her to get into a school like this), and I, with foolish generosity, 
agreed to take her without a premium.” 

‘*On condition she taught the juniors and saw to their wardrobes in 
return for her board, laundress, and music lessons,” summed up Miss Maria. 
‘* Tt was a liberal offer.” 

‘Specially as I offered for her to spend all the holidays, except the 
summer vacation, here, to save the expense of travelling.” 

**She has behaved shamefully.” 

‘**T shall write a full account of the matter to Mrs. Forest. She struck me 
as being very sensible; her husband seemed a very foolish sort of person, 
with not too much backbone ; he’s sure to spoil the girl.” 

‘* Hush ! here she comes.” 

Looking at the girl as she came in, in her fresh young beauty, one could 
almost understand Dr. Leech’s perfidy. Belle was simply charming, no otber 
words described her, She was a direct contradiction to what one might expect 
a young person in her circumstances to be: in appearance, looks, manners and 
disposition. 

A pupil-teacher received, on the terms quoted by Miss Maria, should have 
been plain and subdued, humble and gad, a little shabby and with a very 
depressed air. Belle had none of these things ; natyre, which had condemned 
her to poverty, had been lavish in all gifts but gold. Belle was almost 
startlingly pretty (had they only seen her first, the Strongs would never have 
e her), with a laughing, gipsy face, dark curly bair, and the largest, 
brightest, of brown eyes. Whatever she wore suited her ; you quite forgot the 
material being cheap and unpretentious when she wore it. To-night she had 
a dress of ruby-coloured material trimmed with black velvet ; it fitted her 
like a glove, showing every curve of the slender figure, aud made her look a 
charming bit of colour beside the dark-robed sisters. 

‘** Ts there anything the matter ?” asked Belle, frankly. 
bad news, Miss Strong ? ” 

‘‘We have indeed, Miss Forest. Your shameful conduct has quite pros- 
trated us. How you could have the heartless audacity to lead poor Dr. Leech 
on to propose to you and then jilt him in this wicked manner is uncompre- 
hensible.”’ 

Belle stared at heremployers. She wasa very shrewd girl, and knew pretty 
well what their hopes had been. Belle had decided in her own mind the 
doctor’s heart would be caught in the rebound by Miss Maria. Never once 
had she calculated on his betraying his proposal and its refusal to the sisters. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Maria, coldly, ‘‘ why don’t you speak? Perhaps you 
repent your folly ?” 

‘*I don’t repent my answer to Dr. Leech,” said Belle,cheerfully. ‘I believe 
in the Prayer-book, Miss Strong, and that expressly forbids a woman to 
marry her grandfather.’ 


‘** Have you had 
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‘* Tmpertinent child!” cried Miss Strong. ‘‘ Your levity will not spare-you. 
My sister and I have decided we cannot retain beneath our roof Bayup whose 
example to our pupils would beso pernicious.” ml: 

‘‘Is Dr. Leeeh going to propose to all the girls?” demanded Belle, wickedly, 

“Silence!” said Miss Maria, coming to her sister’s aid. ‘* We totally 
disapprove of you, Arabella Forest, and we mean you toJeave here.” 

‘*My name is Isobel,’ corrected the offender. Then she added, very gravely, 
‘* Miss Strong, I am very sorry. I still think I was right to refuse to 
marry a man fifty years older than myself; but it was wrong of me to seem 
to jest about it. Forgive me, and let me stay. You know I need never meet 
Dr. Leech, and-—” 

‘* He would never be able to come to the house for fear of meeting you,” 
said the lady principal, severely. ‘* No, Belle, you must leave here; but as 
you seem a little repentant, and I have no wish to be hard on anyone, I will 
pay your fare to London and allow you to refer to me. Iam quite ready to 
testify to your good temper and abilities; of your moral conduct I can say 
but little, still, I might abstain from referring to that.” 

Belle glanced from one to the ‘other, saw her cause was hopeless and gave 
up the battle. She had humbled herself once in vain; she was not the sort 
of girl to go on pleading when she knew her prayer would be refused. 

‘* When am I to go?” she asked, quietly. 

** Really, Belle, your recklessness is terrible. You deserve to be sent off 
to-night, but it is a long journey from Bournhill to London, and I do not 
approve of young people travelling at night. You will leave to-morrow by 
the ten o’clock train. You will have time to send a wire to your father to 
tell him to expect you.” 

Isobel made no answer. She walked out of the room without another 
word, and went straight upstairs to the little attic of which she was allowed 
the sole use; here she threw herself on the narrow bed, and wept as 
though her very beart would break. 

St. Alban’s House was a large, old-fashioned building. It had originally 
been the home of an old county family ; the Misses Strong had it on a long 
lease, and hoped to purchase it eventually ; it was tolerably cheerful when all 
the girls were there to fill it with noise and life, but at holiday times it was 
a dreary sort of place, and—the maids declared—quiet enough to scare you. 

It did not seem much to Jose the chance of spending Christmas in this 
small north-country town, where she had not a single relative or friend, yet 
Belle Forest was bitterly sorry for her dismissal, and dreaded above all 
things the thought of the next month or six weeks. She could hardly, under 
the most favourable circumstances, get another situation before the end of 
January, and what was to become of her meanwhile ? 

In her pocket even now was a letter from her stepmother, not unkindly 
meant but yet dismal enough. ‘Things were so bad it was impossible to send 
Belle even a few shillings for dress and pocket-money ; she must manage with 
what she had, or ask Miss Strong ; surely as she bad no salary she would 
have a small Christmas-box from her employer. And then followed a plain 
hint that in that case half of it would be very acceptable in Elizabeth-street. 

Isobel groaned as she thought of that letter. 

“* We really are an unlucky family,” she reflected. ‘‘ Papa’s nothing to do, 
well that’s not so unusual. It seems to me people have given up taking 
drawing lessons ; but for the children to catch whooping cough and scare 
away the lodgers does seem piling up the agony. Poor little things! they 
would be glad enough to have me to help them spend Christmas, but I can’t 
do it. Mother would insist on knowing why I had been sent home in 
disgrace, and if I told her she would disapprove of me quite as much as Miss 
Strong does. No, whatever happens, I can’t go home. But what am I todo? 
I can’t possibly get a situation, and I’ve no friends to invite me unless I go 
to Dick’s people. Shall Ido that? It’s rather a far cry from Bournhill 
to Devonshire. I wonder what Miss Strong would say if I told her about 
Dick ?” and a strangely softened expression crossed Belle’s face. 

Old Dr. Leech was not her only lover, She and Dick Fraser had been 
boy and girl together, and Dick had gone ont to South Africa to make a home 
for her. Belle did not mind the waiting ; she had not the least desire to be 
married ; she was dimly conscious there was something wanting in her own 
feelings for Dick, that her sisterly affection was not perhaps what he desired ; 
but Belle was of a hopeful nature, and imagined it would all come right by- 
and-by. Her love affairs occupied far less of her attention than the awful 
problem how to dispose of herself for the next month without preying on the 
very narrow purse at home, 

Belle unlocked her desk and fell to counting over her small stock of money. 
It was very small, but larger than one might have expected knowing she had 
no salary. Isobel Forest possessed a godfather, an old bachelor, who, if not 
rich was at least comfortably off, and he, hearing of her leaving home for a 
acer had come to bid her good-bye, and slipped a crisp bank-note into 

er hand, 

Of that five pounds rather more than three remained. Would it he 
sufficient to keep her till she found employment, and would Miss Strong’s 
reference be sufficiently favourable to help her to a new situation ? 

“Why, bless me, Miss Forest!’ cried the housemaid’s cheery voice, as 
she came in to turn down the bed, ‘‘ you'll be starved with cold sitting up 
here, and supper’s just on ready,” 

**T don’t want any supper, Jane. 
to pack up.” 

“Well, if ever! There, I did always say the missis was an old cat. But, 
Miss Forest, supper you shall have. I'll get cook to give me something and 
bring it up on @ tray myself, and if you must pack I’ll just put a bit of fire 
in your grate. Miss Strong herself said you was to have a bit for Christmas- 
eve. You must just think it’s come a day too soon. She do think a deal of 
Christmas, queer as she is,” 

_ ‘TI hate Christmas!” said Belle, passionately; “it’s the most wretched 
time of all the year if people are poor,” 


I’m going away to-morrow, and I want 





“Now, don't’ say that, ee rhe Fa, the aaid, good-humouredly, 
aie ee all the year, and I always feels it brings luck 
ith it.’ 3 e ’ 

It never brought me any,” said Belle, sadly, her bright spirits had quite 
deserted her, and a very few words would have broken her dowa and reduced 
her to another fit of tears. 

‘Bat it will some day, miss,” declared Jane; ‘ there’s the choir boys 
a-singing carols down the street now, and there’s not a house in Bournhill, 
however poor the folks is, that won’t pat up holly and green stuff to-morrow. 
a has ordered a lot. Ob, Ohristmas isa fine time, if you’d only 
think so.” 

sae was as good as her word. She brought up a plate of hot sausages and 
mashed potatoes, she kindled the fire and left a whole bucket of coals (Bourn- 
hill was only ten miles from the mines, so coal was not costly), and then she 
— Miss Forest good-night, bidding her not to tire herself but to go to 

early. 

Nothing was further from Belle’s thoughts than sleep; she meant to do 
all her packing, and then write some letters, notably one to Dick ; but first 
she thought she might indulge herself with ten minutes’ rest by the fire, and 
she drew her old wicker chair close up to the fender that she might enjoy the 
blaze ; but the strain of excitement had left her weak and tired out, the heat 
of the fire made her drowsy, and before Belle knew she was in any danger of 
falling asleep she was in a deep slumber. - 

And in that slumber all her fears for the future, all her anxieties for daily 
bread seemed to have departed. She saw herself the mistress of a beautiful 
house, admired, féted, with heaps of friends, and more money than she could 
spend ; and when she asked some one who stood by her what the place was 
called and why she was there, they stared at her in surprise, and said it was 
her own home, ‘There was a wedding-ring on her finger, and while she was 
marvelling by what wonderful chance Dick could possibly have become 
master of such a splendid property, she awoke to find herself sitting cold and 
cramped before the grey ashes of the fire, her one candle fast expiring in its 
socket. It was hopeless to attempt to pack. Belle got to bed as soon as she 
possibly could, and as the candle, after a frantic splutter, finally expired, her 
dark head rested safely on the pillow, and the hour of twelve rang out from 
the old church tower. Christmas-eve had begun ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Miss Srronc herself escorted Belle to the station. Whether she expected 
that erring young person to play her a trick and remain at Bournhill, or 
whether she deemed it her duty to Mr. Forest to put his daughter safely into 
the train, she did not say, but, grim and stern as a gaoler, she drove at Belle’s 
side through the steep winding High-treet, the shaky old cab getting to the 
station quite half-an-hour too soon! She took the girl’s ticket—third class, 
of course—saw her into an empty compartment, and asked the guard to 
‘have an eye to her;” then, having done ber duty to the utmost limit, she 
retired from the scene without one word of kindly farewell, one good wish for 
the lonely little creature she was sending away in disgrace. 

Left alone, Belle put her head out of the window and proceeded to watch 
the busy scene with some enjoyment. She might be going back like a 
‘*bad penny,” she might have sundry rash resolutions floating through her 
brain of not going to Klizabeth-street at all, but betaking herself to some cheap 
boarding-house, and trying to get a situation before her slender means were 
quite exhausted ; but, anyway, she could do nothing till she had left Bournhill, 
and she might as well amuse herself by looking at the cheerful bustle going 
on around her. It came on her quite as a shock when she heard her own 
name, and seemed to meet the face of a very pretty girl whom she 
knew slightly from the fact of her sisters being day pupils at St. Alban’s 
House. 

‘Miss Cleaver! Are you going to London?” 

Nancy Cleaver took Belle’s hand, and gave it a little squeeze, as though 
to enjoin her silence ; then she turned to the tall, angular lady beside her, 
and said demurely, — 

‘* This is one of Miss Strong’s teachers, mother. I am sure she will let 
me travel under her charge since you are so anxious about me,” 

Mrs. Cleaver looked at Belle grimly. She thought her nearly as young 
and frivolous as her daughter, but since Miss Strong had a great fame in 
Bournhill as a martinet for the propricties, her teacher must be trusted, 
so finally the good lady began,— 

“I should really be grateful, Miss—ahem !—Forest if you would 
have the kindness to look after my daughter. She will be met at Ardley, if 
you will keep an eye on her till tien.” 

Belle bad a great difficulty in keeping serious. Miss Cleaver was more 
than a head taller than herself, and two years older, but as she liked what 
she had seen of Nancy very much, she was glad to bave a companion, and 
agreed to all the angular Jady said with such amiability that the latter 
shook hands with her and wished her *‘A happy Christmas,” ‘‘ Not a 
merry one, my dear. I don’t believe in noise and boisterous amusement.” 

The whistle sounded, the train was off, and would not stop again for an 
hour, when the two girls would have to change trains at Darlington. 

‘* Well, this isluck, I never was so glad of anything in my life as of 
meeting you. It’s the best thing that could have happened for me, Miss 
Forest, your being in this train,” 

“ I’m afraid it is not at all the best thing for myself,” said Belle, a little 
sadly. ‘I don’t think your mother would have let you travel with me if she 


“Why, I 


had known that Miss Strong had sent me away.” 
**Good gracious!” Miss Cleaver looked genuinely startled, 
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thought you were such a success, and all the girls liked you, I am sure our 
chicks rave about you.” 

“T think the girls like me, but—Miss Strong and her sister can’t 
bear me.” 

** And what does Dr. Leech say to your going? Doyou know, Miss Forest, 
every one at Bournhill says you are to marry him.” 

*T am not!” and something in her abrupt pause and her blushing 
face told Nancy the truth. She put out her hand kindly, 

‘* Well, J think you were wise to say ‘No.’ Fancy being tied to one’s 
grandfather.” 

‘‘T am sure I was right to say ‘No;’ but I wish Miss Strong had not 
sent me away,” 

‘* Why, it can’t be a bed of roses to be one of her teachers, and now you 
will get a real Christmas at home,” 

“T would much rather not—I mean my father is poor, and there are so 
many of us ; another one is only a burden. I would do’ almost anything in 
the heey if only I could get another situation before I meet my step- 
mother.”’ 

7 na you really? Miss Forest, I believe I could help you to one.” 

ou ” 

“I, Have you the least idea whyI am being hurried away from home on 
Christmas-eve ?” m 

“JT thought perhaps you were going on a visit.” 

**Tam going to a situation. Oh, you need not look so surprised. My 
father is only a struggling lawyer, and he has six daughters, you ‘must 
know,” and Nancy smiled; ‘my sisters are painfully plain. You’ can 
answer for the two at St. Alban’s House, and the others are even worse. 
Mother has pinned all her hopes on me; she considers me ‘ tolerably good 
looking,’ and means me to marry a rich man.” 

* And shall you ?” 

** Most assuredly not. I have had the audacity to fall in love with a 
poverty-stricken young man. We have undergone a lot of persecution, but it 
did not make much impression on us. However, lately papa has taken to 
bring one of his rich clients home ; and after a long time it dawned on me 
Mr. Kendal did not come for the sake of the weak tea and thick bread-and- 
butter with which we regaled him, but for the sake of my superior attrac- 
tions. He was a good fellow. I didn’t want him to waste his affections on 
me, so I just told him about Guy. He’s gone abroad on a long voyage, and 
mother is so furious with me. She's simply stood over mé every morning 
and insisted on my answering every advertisement in the London papers she 
chose to select. Why, Miss Forest, yon’d never guess the posts I’ve 
volunteered to fill. I’ve offered to be anything from a rent collector to a 
photographer’s assistant, and at last, after a lavish expenditure of my time 
and mother’s stamps, I’ve got a situation, and I’ve started for it to-day.” 

** And you don’t like the idea ?” 

**T should hate it if Iintended going, but I do not. I told you just now, 
Miss Forest, it was lucky my meeting you. I have no intention of going to 
Ardley. Guy will meet the train at Darlington, and in less than an hourI 
shall be his wife. Now, if mother had confided me to the care of any very 
stern monitress, just think what a fuss there would be !” : 

“ But she is sure to find out.” 

‘J doubt it. We are to be married by license, and the clergy- 
man is a friend of Guy’s, and will keep his own counsel. IT have 
not the least intention of telling my family of my marriage until a few months 
have passed. I told mother I shouldn’t write to her for ages, and she replied 
she had no wish to hear from a disobedient, headstrong girl.” 

‘* But—won’t the people at Ardley write when you don’t arrive?” 

‘*I meant to telegraph to Lady Danver from Darlington, but since I have 
been with you another idea has struck me. Why should you not go to her in 
my stead #” 

A strange light shone in Belle’s dark eyes at the suggestion. Ter longing 
not to be a burden at home was so intense that she was ready to make any 
sacrifice rather than return to Elizabeth-street. 

‘* Will you tell me how I could? I mean—would not Lady Danver find out 
the deception ?”’ 

Nancy Cleaver looked grave. 

“‘She might in time. What I meant was that you should go to ber now 
and stay till you bad found something else. She is rather peculiar, I think. 
I was engaged for ‘a month ‘on trial,’ just like a general servant. Before 
the month was over most schools will begin again, so if you were not com- 
fortable at Ardley you could get a fresh situation.” 

‘*T wonder what a companion has to do ?” 

‘* Write letters, drive out with her employer, and make herself generally 
agreeable,” replied Nancy. 

** Lady Danver is a widow, and I fancy enormously rich; she offered me a 
hundred a year. Papa looked the Danvers up in the peerage, and discovered 
she had been married twice. Her two husbands were cousins, and as she had 
no children by her second marriage, her son by Captain Danver succeeded his 
stepfather. It sounds rather mixed,j@oesn’t it? The present Earl is under 
thirty, and not married. I believe my mother has built wonderful castles in 
the air about him, but I’ve tried in vain to impress on her it’s only in novels 
companions are treated as heroines ; but still, Miss Forest, if you could 
go to Ardley for a month I don’t expect you’d find life there any worse than 
life at St. Alban’s House.” 

Belle had to make up her mind quickly, for they were at Darlington, and if 
she declined the proffered chance, Miss Cleaver must telegraph the excnses to 
Lady Danver. There was no time to hesitate, her choice must be made at 
once ; she turned to Nancy,— 

**T should like to go!” 

** You are quite sure }” 

“ Yes,”’ 





After all, Belle tried'to assure herself she was wronging no one ; she was as 
well born, as gently mannered as Nancy Cleaver. She was quite as compe- 
tent to fulfil the duties of Lady Danver’s companion. 

** You have half an hour to wait for the Ardley train,” said Nancy ; ‘* but 
I’m afraid I can’t stay to see you off. You must get the label on your box 
changed or it will be taken on to London, and I'll give you Lady Danver’s 
letters~I had only two altegether—which will tell you as much as I know 
about her. Oh, there is Guy! Miss Forest, I do wish you could come to my 
wedding ! ” 

But this was impossible, though Guy Tempest, a very pleasant young 
fellow, himeelf endorsed the invitation. Belle had to say good-bye to the pair 
of lovers very quickly. They both shook hands with her very warmly. 

“You must come and see us one of these days, Miss Forest,” said Guy 
cheerfully. ‘** T expect Nan has told you we are a couple of paupers, but we 
mean to be very happy! ” 

“Tam sure you will be,” and Belle smiled, wondering a little sadly the 
while why Dick’s presence had never given her the perfect happiness which 
shone now on Nancy’s face. 

Left alone atthe station with her solitary tin box in front of her, Belle 
took out Lady Danver's letters and read them very carefully ; they were very 
short, and yet they were to the point. Lady Danver wrote that she had been 
80 unfortunate in her late companions, she had resolved on engaging the next 
only for a month on trial, For this time she would pay ten guineas, and if 
she and Miss Cleaver eventually suited each other, she offered a salary of a 
hundred a year. She required some one musical and able to read aloud well, 
but no other accomplishments. 

“* Well,” and Isobel’s heart gave a great bound; ‘‘ surely I can do that. 
The situation sounds just made for me, and if only I can keep it, how I shall 
be able to help father! If Lady Danver is nice it won’t be very difficult to 
tell her the truth ; bat of course I must be Miss Cleaver at first. How odd 
it will sound! ” : 

On the strength of her brilliant prospects, little Belle treated herself to 
quite a nice little lunch at Darlington, and when the train came up she found 
a friendly porter, who told her she would have to change again at Grange- 
mere, a station a good way south of York. 

** Ardley’s only a local line ; none of the London trains stop there ; but you 
won’t have long to wait at Grangemere ; we’re due there at four.” 

He was quite right. The short local train was waiting when they reached 
Grangemere; and in less than half an hour poor Belle, her courage rapidly 
oozing out at her finger tips, found herself alighting at a very smalt countri- 
fied station, and wondering how in the world she was to find her way to 
Ardley Court. 

It was a pretty little place, seen even in the dusk of a winter's afternoon. 
The porters had found time to decorate the station lavishly with holly and 
evergreens ; while in the little booking-office ‘‘ Merry Christmas” greeted 
each arrival in buge red letters on a white ground, supposed to be snow. A 
huge fire burned there, but there was no trace of passengers. No one but 
Belle had alighted at Ardley, and so when the porter on duty had taken out 
her box and dismissed the departing train, he came up to her and touched 
his cap. 

* Rectory, Miss ?” 

**No.” Belle flashed crimson. ‘‘I am going to Lady Danver’s. 
tell me how far it is to Ardley Court ?” 

‘© A matter of seven miles, Miss. They mostly sends down. The dog-cart’s 
in the town this afternoon, for i saw it goby. I can run up and try to find 
it, if you like. You'd never be able to walk there, and there ain't a fly to be 
had for love or money in Ardley on Chiistmas-eve.” 

There was nothing for it but to accept the porter’s offer, but after all he 
was spared his journey. A fleet horse’s step was heard, and a dog-cart with 
bright red wheels came dashing up to the station, while a hearty voice called 
out, — ¥ 

‘*Hy! there. Any parcels for the Court ?” 

‘*There’s no parcels, my lord,” said Dobbs, respectfully ; “‘ but there’s a 
young lady.” 

Belle heard something muttered, which sounded very like “ the devil there 
is ;” then Lord Danver flung the reins to his groom, sprang down, and entered 
the little station. 

Miss Cleaver, I think,” and he raised his hat courteously. ‘‘I am afraid 
there is some mistake ; my mother intended sending the brougham for you, 
If you can manage to climb into a high dog-cart I will take you home in a 
canter; I’m afraid you will find it rather cold, yet I don’t like to leave 
you here till I can send back the carriage.” 

Belle saw a tall, soldierly-looking man, with well-cut, clearly-finished 
features, close-cropped black hair, and large bright blue eyes. It was a very 
handsome face, but there was a shadow of sadness over it, as though Lord 
Danver found life on the whole a very bothering thing. 

‘“‘T would rather go with you,” said Belle simply ; ‘‘I am not afraid!” 

‘*Come along, then. My mare’s fresh and won’t stand long.” 

With great difficulty Belle clambered to her seat, but for the undignified 
nature of the request she would have begged the loan of a chair from the 
friendly porter ; but'she was there,at last. Lord Danver took the reins, and 
they were dashing along at a pace which seemed as though it must result in 
an accident. 

For some time Lord Danver was silent, perhaps the fiery horse required 
all his attention, but as they turned at last out of the little town into a broad 
country road, bordered on either side by tall hedges, he relaxed his pace, and 
was able to turn his attention to his companion. 

‘¢1’m afraid you’ve had a long journey,” he said, pleasantly ; “‘ my mother 
made a point of your coming to-day, though I told her it was cruelty to tear 
you away from home before Christmas. We think a great deal of Christmas 
at Ardley, Miss Cleaver.” 
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Belle blushed. She felt sure she always should blush when called by that 
name, 

‘*T was very glad to come,” she said, slowly, ‘and we gathered Lady 
Danver had been without a companion for some time.’’ 

‘*A month to-day. She has been somewhat unfortunate lately.” 

Ile said no more. Perhaps he was not a great talker. Belle thought privately 
he was very dull. She began tobe afraid her manner had been too familiar, and 
that the Karl was trying to snub her by his silence ; but at last, as they passed 
through the lodge gates, and turned into the avenue leading to the Court, he 
said, suddenly, — 

‘*I hope you will be comfortable with us, Miss Cleaver, My mother is 
not very strong, and cannot always attend to things. If there is any difficulty, 
will you bring it to me? and I will do my best to set it right.” 

Belle promised, wondering the while at the hidden pain in his manner ; 
that Lord Danver had some terrible trouble weighing heavily on him she felt 
certain ; also that, for some reason or other, the Earl considered it probable 
she would not be comfortable at the Court. Never in all her life bad Belle 
seen such a place as the hall at Ardley. The huge oaken door opened 
straight into a square vestibule, which led through glass doors into the hall 
itself ; the walls were panelled half way to the ceiling in dark oak, beautifully 
carved ; above this were various trophies of sport, showing that the Earls of 
Danver had been good shots and valiant huntsmen ; one table was covered 
with papers and magazines, another was furnished with everything necessary 
for correspondence. A manservant came forward with a message from Lady 
Danver—she would like to see Miss Cleaver at once. 

‘*Is my mother alone, Hicks?’ asked the Earl. 

“Well, my lord, I did hear that Mrs. Warren was with the Countess ; she 
came in this afternoon, just after you started.” 

An angry frown crossed the Earl’s face, but he only said, quietly, — 

‘*T will introduce you to my mother myself, Miss Cleaver, and then, I am 
sure, you will be glad of some tea—we dine at eight.” 

Belle followed him up a broad oaken staircase where her feet seemed 
literally to sink into the rich, soft carpet. He stopped ata door, before which 
velvet curtains were closely drawn, pushed them aside, and entered. 

**T have brought you Miss Cleaver, mother ; I found her at the station, 
ie like a parcel to be called for. I understood you the brougham would 
meet her.”” 

There were two ladies in the pretiy room—one, in rich black satin, with a 
square of soft cobwebby lace over her splendid hair, Belle took for the 
Countess ; the other, a little dark-eyed woman in a thick woollen dress, poke 
bonnet, and long dark cloak, had apparently been paying a call, but it was she 
who answere1 Lord Danver. 

‘*T am the culprit, dear Geoffrey. My girls wanted sadly to go into town 
to do some Christmas shopping, and I came over to ask their kind aunt for 
the loan of the carriage.” 

“*T meant to bave tld you, Geoff,” said his mother, and her voice sounded 
weak and rather querulous. ‘I hope you did not have to wait very long, 
Miss Cleaver.” 

‘* Only a few minutes, thank you,” replied Belle ; but the little dark-eyed 
wou.an interposed, — 

“I directed the girls to call at the station when they had finished their 
shopping. This young person could have waited there quite conveniently 
until they were ready.” 

Lord Danver’s blue eyes blazed with passion. 
were simply forgotten in her surprise at his anger. 

‘* I keep my carriages for the convenience of my guests !’’ he said, coldly, to 
Mrs. Warren, “not for the caprices of your daughters, Perhaps you will 
kindly remember this in future ! ” 

There was a look in Mrs. Warren's eyes not good to see as she heard the 
reproof, 

‘Ab, well! poor relations must expect to be slighted,” she said, mourn- 
fully ; ‘‘ but, Lord Danver, pride may bave a fall some day. Meanwhile, I 
wish you and your guest a very merry Christmas ! ” 

The Earl drew a sigh of relief as the door closed on her, and, to Belle’s 
amazement, his mother echoed it. It seemed as though the departure of her 
visitor roused her to a sense of hospitality, for she rang to order tea for Miss 
Cleaver, asked about her journey, and seemed altogether transformed. When 
Belle followed the maid who was summoned to show her the way to her own 
me felt it would be quite possible to like the Countess after all. 

** Mother ! ” 

It was the Earl who spoke. As soon as they were alone he crossed the 
room to Lady Danver's side, and took her hand. 

‘*Mother, won’t you grant my wish, and show a little firmness? It is 
not right you should be a cypher in your own house. That woman grows 
more odious every day.” 

**She is my own sister, Geoffrey ; she is a widow and poor; therefore, she 
has every claim on me.” 

‘Look here, mother,” said Geoffrey; ‘‘since my stepfather died, seven 
years ago, Mrs. Warren has been the curse of this house, and of our own 
peace ; she may be your own sister, and my aunt, but she is the most arrant 
mischief maker ] ever met. She seems, by turns, cringing and threatening, 
while her daughters are girls I feel positively ashamed to own as kins- 
women. Why can’t you do as I implore you, and give them all the cold 
shoulder ?” 

Lady Danver raised her eyes to her son’s face, and Geoffrey’s heart ached, 
for it seemed to him there was something of terror in their expression ; try as 
he would to banish the idea, there were times when he believed his mother’s 
extreme submission to her sister came as much from fear as love. 

“ Poor Jane has no one but me,” said the Countess, timidly ; ‘‘ you would 
not have me unkind to her ?” 

“‘Mrs. Warren was a widow long before she came here,” said Geoffrey, 
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rather coldly. ‘‘I have heard my stepfather speak as though he heartily 
disliked her, and certainly in hi® lifetime she never entered the Court. It 
seems to me a trifle odd that you sent for ner as soon as he was dead.” 

“T did not send for her—she came. You know the accident which killed 
my husband was in all the papers. She read it, and rushed here to comfort 
me. You were at the ends of the world—I had no one bat Jane.” 

Poor Lord Danver! When at twenty-two he took his degree and left 
Oxford, his stepfather proposed that he should take a six months’ tour round 
the world. The peer was then barely sixty, hale and hearty; it never 
entered into his head his wife might need her son, and so his death was six 
weeks’ old when Geoffrey heard of it. He was then in India, and though he 
hurried home by the next steamer, when he reached Ardley he found his 
om Jane esteblished at the Court as his mother’s guide, philosopher, and 

riend. 

There was no will ; the late Earl had lived fully up to his income, and, his 
property being entailed, there would have been but little to leave. His wife 
had the moderate jointure of five hundred a year, and the use of the town 
house by her settlements—the last was Jet on a long lease to an excellent 
tenant, but Lady Danver much preferred to reside with her son, and the only 
bone of contention between them was Mrs. Warren. 

Young as he was, the Earl was a good judge of character. He disliked 
and distrusted his aunt, and, after many discussions with his mother, issued 
his decree—he would not have Mrs. Warren as an inmate of his home. He 
did not gain very much, for she promptly took a house in the village, and 
Geoffrey knew that she spent part of every day with his mother. 

He appointed an excelient agent, in whom he could place every confidence, 
and then, within eighteen months of his stepfather's death, he went abroad 
again. He was passionately fond of travelling, and spent five years without 
visiting England even for a day; he might have delayed his return longer 
still only he received a mysterious letter from his agent. 

** At the risk of being thought impertinent,” wrote Mr. Harris, ‘‘ I must tell 
you things are going on very badly at the Court. Lady Danver seems in very 
delicate health, and all domestic authority rests in her sister’s hands. Old 
servants are dismissed, village charities curtailed—the most rigid economy 
practised in every department at the Court. Everyone is marvelling whether 
it can be by your orders, as it is known you have spared no expense in any 
improvement on the property, and are a generous landlord. The people 
cannot understand things. If you would come home for a short time you 
would see more in a day than I could write of in a week.” 

Lord Danver was ut Paris when he got Mr. Harris’s letter, and he started 
for home at once, driving up to the Court in a hired fly on a bright June 
evening. He found his agent had not exaggerated things, and he was deeply 
hurt and grieved at the deeds done in his name. 

With his mother he could not be angry, she looked so frail and ill, He had 
one serious conversation with her, in which he told her for his own credit’s 
sake there must be a change. If she remained with him it must be simply 
as a guest. All the domestic economy of his house would be in the hands of 
a hired housekeeper. : 

Lady Danver burst into tears. 

* You think I have robbed you, Geoff, Why, I would give my life for 
you.’ 

Lord Danver did not remind her of the liberal sum allowed her for house- 
hold expenses. He only said she would be happier if she had only her own 
affairs to see to. She began some complaint about a miserable pittance, but 
Geoffrey, knowing everything she had only enriched the Warrens, did not 
offer to increase her income. 

He remained at home. The housekeeper was honest; she understood 
her master’s wishes, and carried them out. The Rector found in Lord 
Danver a generous helper for every case of need. Friends and neighbours 
who had deserted the Court under the late régime began to come to it again. 
The young Earl was winning for himself golden opinions everywhere ; but 
Geoffrey was not happy. His anxiety about his mother increased day by 
day ; be was certain she was unhappy, and yet she refused to confide in 
him. 

The doctor advised cheerful society, and Lady Danver confessed she often 
felt dull and she should like a companion. The first one selected was recom- 
mended by Mrs. Warren, and was discovered eavesdropping at the door of 
Lord Danver’s study. Needless to say, she left at the end of a month, The 
next, a widow, was so meek and depressed that she seemed more like a wet 
blanket than anything else. Number three was not a lady, and felt hope- 
lessly out of place at the Court. Lord Danver was almost in despair, and finally 
inserted an advertisement in the Z'imes, selected the shortest letter of the 
two hundred which poured in, persuaded his mother to write to Miss Cleaver, 
and devoutly hoped she would prove more successful than her predecessors. 

He waited five or ten minutes after his last appeal to his mother, but she 
did not speak. Evidently she was obstinate in her resolve to cling to her 
sister at all hazards, Geoffrey rose to go to his dressing-room. 

**Loek here, mother, you must do one thing for me. Don’t let Mrs. 
Warren tyrannise over Miss Cleaver. ‘The girl’s a lady, and I desire her to 
be treated properly.” 

*«T was very sorry about the brougham, Geoffrey, but Jane said it would 
bs ae get to the station in time. I like Miss Cleaver’s face, it is so 

rank, 

‘That's right, old lady,” said Geoffrey, cheerily. ‘‘ Just rouse yourself 
up and enjoy a little bright society, and you'll feel ten years younger. You're 
coming down to dinner to night!” 

‘“*T feel very tired.’’ 

**Oh, nonsense, mother ; it’s Christmas-eve. You must come. Remember 
I have not been at home at Christmas for six long years, the waits and carol 
singers are sure to come round, and what would they say if you were not 
downstairs to hear them ?” 
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‘* T’ll make an effort, then, and come to please you, Geoffrey. If only you 
would be sensible, dear boy, and find a better chatelaine than your poor old 


mother.” 

The Earl left her. He met the housekeeper on the stairs, and paused to 
say, — 

**T hope you'll do your best to make Miss Cleaver comfortable, Mrs. Hicks, 
The doctor lays great stress on my mother having cheerful society, and this 
is a sorry house for a bright young girl.” 

“T’ll see to it, my lord. I beg your pardon, bat Hicks wished me to 
ask if you knew the family from the cottage were coming up to dinner 
to-morrow ?” 

** No ;” his brow darkened, “‘ it’s a mistake—I mean they are not coming. 
And look here, Mrs. Hicks, just send word to the stables that none of the 
carriages are to be taken out at Mrs. Warren’s orders.” 

**Yes, my lord. She went into the conservatory this afternoon and cut a 
large basket of camellias. James was sadly put out, for he’d counted on 
making a show with them at the ball.” 

Lord Danver groaned. 

‘*Look here! For the future try and make every servant in my employ 
understand that Mrs. Warren has no more authority here than a stranger. 
If she did not get flowers, fruit and game, butter, milk, and vegetables from 
here, perhaps she would not be so pleased with Ardley.” 

Mrs. Hicks nodded, then she passed on to the pretty little room allotted to 
the new companion, knocked at the door, and entered. 

“Can I do anything for you, Miss Cleaver—is there anything I can get 
you ? 

Belle was a little awed by this offer coming from a silk-robed housekeeper. 
But, in spite of poverty, the girl had a high-born air which always impressed 
servants, and Mrs, Hicks was as respectful as though the shabby grenadine 
had been a confection of Wérth’s. 

** Would you tell me, please, whether I ought to go to the drawing-room or 
back to Lady Danver, and do you know at all what sort of things she likes done 
for her? I never was a companion before ” —and the girl blushed crimson — 
** so I don’t quite know.” 

‘** The first gong rings at ten minutes to eight,” said Mrs. Hicks, promptly. 
‘*1’ll be back then and show you the way to the drawing-room. As to the 
other questions, miss—have you a mother?” 

‘* Not of my own. I have a stepmother.” 

‘*Ah! Well, the things my lady needs are just the little attentions a 
mother likes from her daughter. She is not strong, Miss Cleaver, and she 
wants cheering up. Ooly try to keep her bright and interested, and you'll 
be doing all that’s needed.” 

** Has she any daughters of ber own ?” 

‘*Not one. I knew her when she was just Mrs. Danver, a pretty younz 
widow, and I was glad enough when my master, the late lord, married her 
and brought her here. Till he died, Miss Cleaver, Ardley Court was just the 
happiest home you could believe. But there’s been a shadow on my lady 
ever since. The present Earl came home last summer chiefly on that account, 
but though it’s reven years turned since her husband died, Lady Danver has 
never recovered her spirits.” 

** And have you lived here ever since she was married ?” 

** And longer than that. I was nurse to Lady Isobel, Lord Danver’s only 
child. When she grew up I was her maid; after her death, when the 
Countess came home, I was transferred to her. It’s only the last few months 
I've been the housekeeper ; till then my lady liked to see to things herself. 
1'll go now, Miss Uleaver, and perhaps you'll get a rest ; there’s an hour 
before the gong sounds. I do hope you'll be comfortable and feel at home 
with us. It's so long since we had a young lady here.” 

‘*T thought Lady Danver had had several companions?” hazarded Belle. 

** She's had three, miss ; but two of them were no more ladies than I am. 
The other was a lady right enough, pocr dear, but she’d turned fifty and 
wanted cheering up herself.’’ 





CHAPTER III. 


Bew.z had a nap on the cretonne sofa by the fire, and when Mrs. Hicks 
came in to call her she found the new companion sleeping as peacefully as a 
little child ; the good woman stood and watched her for a moment, and then 
brashed a tear out of her eyes. 

‘*T hope they won’t see it, but then, how should they ? My lord was only 
a little boy when I lost my sweet young lady, and the Countess was very 
seldom here in those days ; it’s not likely they'll see that this stranger is as 
like my Lady Isobel as though she’d been her own child. Well, I may 
be a foolish old woman to think much of a likeness, but I'll not let Mrs, 
Warren drive Miss Cleaver away if J can help it.” 

Belle opened her eyes in dismay. 

‘*Oh, I Aope it is not late, it must be the long drive in the open air that 
made me so sleepy ” 

‘*Tt’s not late, Miss Cleaver, but my lady bas gone down and I think you'll 
like to be in the drawing-room when the second gong rings.” 

** Are there many people staying here?” 

The housekeeper paused and looked at Belle. 

‘«There’s not been a visitor in this house, to stay, for seven long years, 
Miss Cleaver, barring the Earl’s lawyer and a few gentlemen for the shooting ; 
you see, my lady’s health has never been good. 

“Does Mrs. Warren live near here ?”’ 

‘* Just in the village street, Miss Cleaver. You may think I’ve no right to 
tell you, but I must do it. Beware of that woman and her daughters! ” 

“*T felt quite frightened of her,” said Belle, simply, ‘‘and I’m sure che 
won't want to know me ; she called me ‘that young person.’” 





“ Ah, it’s just like her. It'd be a happy day for Ardley if she would leave 
the place, but there’s no chance of it.” 

Belle found the Earl and Countess both in the drawing-room when she 
entered it; skilful bands had been busy with the room, hot-house flowers lent 
their beauty to its adornment, but the Christmas evergreens and holly were 
there, too, while on the hearth a yule log vas burning. 

‘* We keep up old customs, you sce,” said Geoffrey, smiling, ‘‘and after 
oo we go into the hall and listen to the carols and play games just like 
children.” 

Lady Danver looked up suddenly. 

‘*They won't come this year, Geoffrey ; the carol singers always go to the 
Rectory now,” 

‘* They'll come, mother, and the Rector too; he promised to bring his 
wife and daughters. It would be selfish to keep all the musical genius of 
Ardley to ourselves.” 

Dinner was very different to the meal which went by that name at St. 
Alban’s House. Belle thought it more like a banquet than a quiet family 
repist, but it was over at last, and soon after the dessert was on the table, 
Hicks appeared with a broad smile on his cheerful face. 

. ‘*They’re coming, my lord ; they've passed the lodge-gates, and the Rector’s 
ere.” 

Lord Danver gave his arm to his mother and led her into the hall ; the 
furniture had been cleared out and a few rout seats provided, while at the 
further end a buffet had ‘been arranged which literally groaned under the 
burden of good things. Mr. Tilt, a benevolent, white-haired clergyman, with 
a plump, rosy wife and two daughters, younger editions of herself, greeted 
Lady Danver with a strange mixture of friendliness and contraint, as though 
not quite sure of their welcome, but the Countess beamed on them most 
hospitably, 

“*T am so glad to ree you here; it seems like the good old times come back. 
Let me introduce you to my young friend, Miss Cleaver.” 

The twins made room for Belle between them and smiled on her in a 
little way peculiarly their own. They had pretty cooing voices, not unlike 
pet doves, and Belle’s heart went out to them at once. 

Hicks flung open the door and the choir of Ardley Church appeared—about 
thirty men and women, boys and maidens, all in their gala attire, for this 
yearly visit to the Court had once been the great event of their lives, and the 
fact that for six long years it had dropped into disuse only made the present 
occasion more memorable. 

The conductor—a little, bent old man, whose worldly calling was making 
shoes—speedily got his troupe into order and they began :— 


“ The blasts of chill December sound 

The farewell of the year; 

And night’s swift shadows gathering round, 
O'ereloud the soul with fear. 

But rest you well, good Christian men, 
Nor be of heart forlorn, 

December's darkness brings again, 
The Light of Christmas morn.” 


On they went through the six long verses, but it was these two lines which 
lingered in Belle’s heart like a sweet, sad refrain :— 


“* December's darkness brings again, 
The Light of Christmas morn.” 


Certainly last night had seemed dark enough to her, but with the coming 
of Christmas-tide hope had dawned in her heart ; she thought of her anxious 
fears of adding to the troubles at home, her feverish plans for hiding herself 
somewhere in some cheap boarding-house till she had found another situation, 
and lo! she bad stepped almost without effort into a comfortable post where 
she would be able to belp her father and —— 

Mary Tilt’s voice at her elbow brought Belle back to the present. 

‘That is my favourite carol,” she said, ‘‘ yet we very seldom have it, 
people think it gloomy.” 

‘*] like it very much. I never heard it before.”’ 

‘ Which is your favourite carol, Miss Cleaver ?”’ 

‘«T—I never heard any except King Wenceslas, and the one about three 
ships, the street-boys come round and shout those two till one is almost 
deafened ; but 1 never heard carols really sung till now.” 

** Miss Cleaver,’’ said Lord Danver, who had overbeard this, ‘‘ your remark 
is such a compliment to Rufus Green that I shal] make a point of repeating 
it to him, and he will be your bondsman for ever. But don’t you have carol 
singing in the North?” 

Belle flushed crimson. Of course the real Miss Cleaver had spent all her 
life within hail of Newcastle. It bad been on her lips to say she had never 
spent a Christmas in the North, but she remembered jast in time. 

‘*T have never been in the way of it,’’ shesaid, gravely. 

‘You must feel dull to-night,” said Mary Tilt, kindly. ‘‘ Itseems so hard 
to have to come among strangers on Christmas-eve, I wonder you did not 
write to Lady Danver and tell her she must wait a week.” 

‘*T was only too glad to come,” said Belle. 

“ Well,” and it was gentle, motherly Mrs. Tilt who spoke now, “‘ certainly 
you are badly wanted here, and remember, my dear, when you feel dull or 
have a little spare time, we shall be glad to see you at the Rectory. I am 
very fond of young people.” 

The carols were over and the choir partaking of refreshment ; then Lord 
Danver stationed himself at the door and shook hands with each of the 
singers a8 they passed out, and each ono found some present left in their hand 
ranging in amount and character from a sovereign and a tin of tobacco for 
Rafus Green to a half-crown and wonderful pocket-knife for his grandson, the 
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youngest member of the choir. The Tilts soon took their leave, Belle began 
to wonder if she ought to leave the mother and son alone. She was sitting at 
a little distance from the Countess, who seemed lost in a reverie; suddenly 
she started up with a bitter cry,— 

‘Do your worst, Iam not afraid! Geoffrey will take care of me.’' 

Belle looked at Lord Danver with a mute inquiry, and then crossed to his 
mother’s side. 

‘*T think you are dreaming,” she said gently, laying ber cool slim hand on 
Lady Danver's. “It is getting very late, and the singing is all over. 
Wouldn't you like to go to bed ?”’ 

Lord Danver watched the new companion with intense thankfulness. ‘He 
felt there would be someone to share his heavy burdens at last. 

‘*T will wait a little longer,” said the Countess, ‘‘I must hear the 
Christmas bells before I go.” 

‘* Most of the singers are in the choir,” said the Earl, ‘‘ and they go straight 
from here to the church to ‘ring in Christmas Day.’ It isa very old custom 
here.” 

Belle lifted her beautiful eyes to his face with a puzzled expression. 

‘* How much youthink of Christmas.” 

** Don’t you?” 

‘*J I don’t know. At home it always seems sadder than the rest 
of the year, I think,” she said, speaking as freely as though he had been an 
old friend, ‘*Poor people can’t enjoy Christmas ; it means so many bills 
coming in, and they feel being poor extra when everyone is rejoicing.” 

‘1 daresay,” agreed Geoffrey, gently, ‘‘ but, Miss Cleaver, believe me there 
are far worse trials in the world than poverty.” 

Perhaps his ear had caught the sound of the bells, for he moved quietly to 
the door and flung it open. Lady Danver laid her trembling band on Belle’s 
arm, and together they passed out on to the terrace steps. The sky was 
bright with thousands of stars, the soft silvery moon gave a silvery radiance 
to the scene, the beautiful grounds looked their loveliest, bathed in that pale 
moonlight. Lord Danver gave one glance at the picturesque scene, and said 
half to himself,— 

‘After all, home is the dearest spot on earth. I wonder I could have 
stayed away so long;” and then, while the bells still rang out their joyous 
peal, the three went indoors, and parted for the night. 

Belle found that skilful fingers had been busy in her room ; her trunk had 
been unpacked and its contents arranged in the large wardrobe and chest of 
drawers, where they took up so little of the space provided for them that 
they rather resembled an island in a remarkably large ocean; but Belle was 
tired, she bad gone through so much in the last twenty-four hours that she 
was thankful to be spared the trouble of being her own waiting maid. How 
deliciously warm the room was, how bright and cheerful the furniture was. 
She thought of her attic at St. Alban’s, and the small room she shared with 
her little sisters in Elizabeth-street, and rejoiced at the contrast; and then, 
strange thing, her thoughts wandered to the real Nancy Cleaver, or, more 
correctly, to Mrs. Tempest. 

‘*How happy she looked! Her very face changed when she met 
him, and how fond he is of her. Well, Dick is fond of me, but I don’t 
think I ever looked like that. Mother always says I have no feelings ; per- 
haps I am one of the girls love passes by. Poor Dick, I hope he won’t be 
sorry.” 

She went to bed with strangely softened thoughts, but in her dreams the 
face which haunted her was not her young lover, Dick's, but the dark blue 
eyes and handsome countenance of Lord Danver. 

Belle did not wake till the tardy winter sunshine was pouring into her 
room. A trosy-cheeked little maid stood by the bedside with a cup of tea. 

‘* Breakfast’s at balf-past nine, Miss Cleaver, and my aunt sent me to see 
if I could do anything for you ; she’s the housekeeper.’ 

But Belle declined. She wanted a little solitude just to think over her 
p*sition, and try and arrange her bewildered thoughts. Poor little girl, with 
all her faults—and according to Miss Strong they were legion—she was by 
nature truthful and open as the day. Yesterday, in her agony at being sent 
heme in disgrace to add to the burdens on her father’s shoulders, it had 
seemed easy enough to take Miss Cleaver s place and deceive Lady Danver as 
to her identity. What would it matter to the Countess by what name she 
called her companion? she had argued ; but now that Belle was actually at 
Ardley her feelings had changed strangely. To deceive the gentle lady who 
seemed already to cling to and depend on her was, she felt, wrong, and poor 
Belle’s very cheeks burned with shame at the thought of Lord Danver learning 
the fraud. 

“T must tell them the truth as soon as I can. 
will be very angry with me.” 

Not till she was going down stairs did another thought occur to her. Her 
parents would think her lost ; if Miss Strong wrote the story of her misdeeds 
to Elizabeth-street they would surely fancy some terrible calamity had be- 
fallen her. 

, ‘Good morning, Miss Cleaver, a merry Christmas to you,” fell on 
ner ear, 

Belle started. She had reached the dining-room door, and there on the 
threshold stood the Earl with outstretched hand. 

““Thank you very much,” she said simply, ‘‘I hope Lady Danver is not 
very tired after last night.’’ 

‘* My mother is breakfasting upstairs,” he answered, ‘sv I will ask you 
to kindly pour out the coffee. I hope she will be able to go to church. This 
hy nag Christmas in England for so long I should like to make a festival 
of it.” 

Seen in the strong morning light the sad expression on his face strack 
Selle more than ever. Shé was such a bright, joyous-hearted little thing, it 


I don’t think the Countess 


came natural to her to cheer up other people, and she set herself to perform 
that oftice for the Karl as composedly as though he had heen plain Geoffrey 





Danver, aged ninety, And she succeeded.. That morning meal was 
probably the brightest he had taken for years in his own house, When it 
was over he invited Belle into the’ library. 

*T should like you to see my books,” he said kindly, ‘‘ and,” with 
strange hesitation, ‘‘ there is something I want to say to you.” 

The library was a beautiful old room, and the sight of its book-lined 
walls made Belle give a little ery of delight, for she loved reading above all 
else. Lord Danver smiled, well pleased. 

But it was some minutes before he came to what he wished to say, and 
then it seemed to Belle he paused to weigh bis words, as though afraid of 
saying too much. 

‘*] had rather tell you myself,” be began slowly. ‘* You would be sure to 
hear a rumour of it in the neighbourhood. My mother and 1”—he paused 
again—‘‘ have one point of difference. You saw the lady who was here 
when you arrived yesterday ?” 

‘*Mrs. Warren?” 

‘“Yes. She is my mother’s only sister—I may say after myself 
her only near relation. It is not pleasant for a man to speak against his 
family, Miss Cleaver, but there are reasons why I decline to receive Mrs. 
Warren or her daughters as my guests. My mother, of course, is free to 
ask them to visit her in her own apartments, but I can not and will not have 
them here to meet my friends, and nothing would induce me to break bread 
with them myself.” 

Belle trembled as though suddenly frightened ; and, indeed, the deep quict 
passion which thrilled in every note of Lord Danver’s voice was in itself 
alarming. 

“Don't be afraid,” said Geoff “sadly, ‘‘I am not quite an ogre,” Miss 
Cleaver. These people have done me a grievous wrong by obtaining a strange 
influence over my poor mother, and using it for their own ends, Do you 
know that when I came home last June 1 found the grounds almost like a 
wilderness, b my mother had dismissed the gardeners. Most of the 
house shut up, and my poor mother herself living in three small rooms, 
because, she said, she could not afford any servants.but Hicks and his wife, 
All this time the money paid for maintaining the establishment was the same 
as it had been for years. I can only conclude that Mrs. Warren for her own 
ends persuaded my mother she was on the high road to ruin, and quietly put 
in her own purse the sum gained by the extraordinary economy that went on. 
I believe if I had remained away much longer my name wonld have been 
execrated by rich and poor. Thank Heaven I had an honest agent, so the 
tenants did not suffer, and he at last sent for me.” 

Belle looked at the Earl in utter bewilderment. 

** Tt sounds like a story in a book !” 

‘Truth is stranger than fiction, Miss Cleaver. It isa popular delusion 
money can do everything. Yet I who count my income by thousands am 
unable to get rid of the Warrens. They have a lease of a little house in the 
village—a lease, by the way, granted them by my agent at my mother’s special 
request, he, poor man, believing it was my wish, and no powers can get rid 
of them till the lease expires.” . 

‘*T wonder-——” . 

**Go on, Miss Cleaver, I assure you I shall not be offended at anything 
you may say; the skeleton in my house is unfortunately known far and 
wide.” 

‘*T was only going to,say if Mrs, Warren is your aunt you must have known 
her all your life, and ——” 

He interrupted Her. 

‘I never set eyes on her till after my stepfather’s death. He never would 
receive her here. Looking back, I know she never visited my mother in my 
own father’s lifetime. When Lord Danver died I unfortunately was travelling 
in the East. It was six weeks before I heard of his loss, and another month 
before I got home. I found Mrs. Warren literally in possession at the Court, 
and by fair means or foul she had gained an ascendency over my mother’s 
mind nothing I have said or done has been able to alter.” 

‘**T don’t think Lady Danver cares for her,” said Belle ; ‘‘she looked quite 
relieved when Mrs. Warren went yesterday.” 

‘*T am convinced my mother has not one grain of pleasure from the inter- 
course. She is devoted to me, yet she persists in seeing a great deal of the 
Warrens, and loading them with presents, knowing how I detest them. 
There are times, Miss Cleaver, when I am tempted to believe Mrs. Warren 
has some uncanny power, such as mesmerism or bypnotism, and that she bas 
tried her spells on my poor mother with some effect.” 

‘*Oh, I hope not,’ and Belle shuddered, ‘it would be too dreadful.” 

**It would explain a great deal. Miss Cleaver, will you give me your 
promise never to enter Mrs. Warren's house, and to avoid as much as possible 
any confidential intercourse between yourself and her family.” 

‘*T will, indeed.” 

‘*There is one thing more,” he hesitated; ‘‘ they will try to poison my 
mother’s mind against you. I want you to be prepared for this and to bear 
with her, poor thing, if at times she is irritable and trying.” 

‘*T will do my best,” promised Belle. ‘*I was 8 thankful to come here, 
and I am most anxious to stay. I am the eldest, and there are so many of 
us, you see.” 

**T see,” he said gently, “that things at home must have been very sad 
to make you willing to spend Christmas under a stranger’s roof ; but, Miss 
Cleaver, as I told you Jast night, there are far worse troubles than any poverty 
can bring. Sometimes,” he went on in a dreary tone, ‘‘ it seems to me that 
when things are at their worst they mend. I like to remember the old carol 
they sang last night, -- 





‘* December's darkness brings again 
The light-of Christmas morn,’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Arptgy Cuvurcy was a good two miles from the Court, and as Lady Danver 
was a very bad walker they all drove there. It wasa very small building, 
and from the Earl's pew you could see the whole of the congregation, which 
was rather 4 pity, Belle thought, when she saw Lady Danver’s cheek flush and 
her son’s face darken as three figures passed into a conspicuous seat in the 
nave. Belle recognised Mrs. Warren, and guessed her companions were her 
two daughters. She understood the Karl’s feelings better when she had seen 
them. They were quite young, the elder only twenty-four ; but already they 
had that brazen bold look only very fast women wear. They wore dressed in 
the extreme of the latest fashion, the powder and paint on their faces terribly 
conspicuous, while in that quiet country church their fantastic array was so 
remarkable that they looked almost like caricatures of a dressmaker’s fashion 

late. 

: It was painful coming out of church. The Earl paused to speak to bis 
friends; the Tilts, Mr. and Mrs. Harris, and many a humble villager had a 
warm handshake and the compliments of the season from him, but he stood 
perfectly immovable as his aunt and cousins passed, coming so near him that 
the girls’ voluminous draperies neatly touched his coat. Mrs. Warren went 
on with a disdainful sneer, but the elder of her daughters, a red-faced, much- 
befringed damsel, stopped short, and put out her hand with what was meant 
to be a most fascinating smile. 

‘* Come cousin, you needn’t bear malice at Christmas time; you'd better 
make friends !”’ 

Lord Danver answered not a word ; one would have said he did not hear 
her. He turned to Belle and said distinctly,— 

**I see the Rector has taken my mother to the carriage ; we had better 
join her, Miss Cleaver. The horses don’t like sianding.” 

Everyone saw the ‘cut direct” administered to Miss Warren, and most 
people thought it justified. The Rector was an exceptionally good easy man ; 
he disliked the family at Dover Cottage as much as he could dislike anyone, 
but he thought such a public slight was carrying their punishment a little too 
far, and he said so frankly to his wife. 

**T don’t blame Geoffrey,” replied Mrs. Tilt; ‘‘ those girls are the most 
brazen creatures, and he must do something, poor fellow, to stop the rumour 
Mrs. Warren is spreading broadcast that all family differences are to be 
adjusted by the Earl’s marrying her daughter Kate.” 

‘* Which is Kate, the red-haired one ?”’ 

*‘ Papa,” corrected Mary, ‘‘ber hair’s auburn !” 

** Well,” said Mr. Tilt, gravely, as he went on carving the turkey—they 
dined early to-day at the Rectory for the servants’ convenience—*‘ I’ve seen 
many femily quarrels, and heard many family secrets, but I never heard 
anything so strange as Lady Danver’s infatuation for the Warrens, They 
are not agreeable people, or even amusing. She got on perfectly well for 
twenty years of her life without them. Why she should cling to them against 
the wishes of a son she idolizes I can’t make out !” 

‘It is odd they stay,” said Martha, ‘* they have not a single friend in the 
place.” 

‘*My dear child, they’re as poor as church mice, and depend upon it, 
in spite of the Earl’s prejudices, they get a good many creature comforts from 
the Court. The best thing that could happen would be for the Earl to marry. 
At the Dower House, with only her jointure, Lady Danver would not be rich 
erough for them to prey on."’ 

** I believe if Geoffrey married they would leave Ardley,”’ said Mrs. Tilt, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘The oddest point cof the whole affair is that both Lady 
Danver and Mrs. Warren seem positively to believe Kate will be the next 
countess, but unless they drug Geoffrey and go through the marriage ceremony 
while he is under their control, I don’t think they will have their way.” 

Meanwhile the Warrens had returned home in a temper not at all befitting 
the season of peace and goodwill. Masterful and domineering as the widow 
might show herself to her sister, Lady Danver, she was a very meek person 
at home, being kept in very good order by her daughters, Jemima and Kate, 
or, as they were designated by their familiar acquaintances, Jinks and 
Kate. Kate, by three years the elder of the two, was a good-looking young 
woman of twenty-four, who, if she had only been content to leave her face as 
nature made it, would have been a very attractive girl. Unfortunately, Kate 
preferred art to nature; her hair was dyed, her face was painted and 
powdered, her eyebrows darkened with a lavish expenditure of time and 
material, with the result that Miss Warren looked more than a trifle fast, and 
was so loud and conspicuous in appearance that every one of gentle birth 
round Ardley fought shy of her. 

The cottage was just the sort of house often found in a country village—too 
good for a labouring man, yet lacking accommodation for a large family or 
many servants ; it seemed just suited to a lady of limited means, and Mrs. 
Warren had thought herself in luck’s way to get it. 

For the widow’s income was practically nil. Before the late Earl’s death 
opened to her the Land of Promise (Ardley Court) she had got her living— 
and a poor one, too—by letting lodgings. She sold off her furniture and the 
‘* goodwill” of ber lodging-house as soon as sbe found how easy it was to 
ingratiate herself with the widowed Countess ; she packed off her two girls 
to school, and devoted herself entirely to her sister with an assiduity that 
knew no bounds. 

She kept Jemima and Kate away from Ardley until her dominion over 
their aunt was accomplished, then she brought them home with the informa- 
tion Kate was to marry Lord Danver and reign at Ardley Court. 

The sisters were very sharp, wide-awake young women ; they decided it 
was a good thing to be related to a Countess. The Court dairy, gardens, 
poultry yard, and stables were all taxed to supply the cottage with luxuries 
and comforts ; bank-notes were to be had from their aunt almost for-the ask- 


ing, and the girls promptly decided their mother held some mysterious power 
} 





over her sister, and earnestly desired to share the secret which gave her so 
much authority, 

Mrs. Warren, however, resolutely refused ; in all else she was like wax in 
her children’s hands, but she would not tell them by what spell she extorted 
80 many good things from their aunt, Perhaps she was afraid of their killing 
the goose which laid her such wonderful golden eggs. 

The family at the cottage dined early on Christmas Day; the meal was 
quite a banquet, bat ill-humour reigned. Mrs. Warren hai promised the 
ay they should dine at the Court, and (owing to the Earl’s firmness) she 

failed ;.the invitation had duly been extorted from the Countess, but a 
tear-stained note had followed the widow home begging her not to bring the 
bee girls on Christmas Day, as Geoffrey had positively refused to receive 

em. 

This note, coupled with the ‘‘cut direct” the Earl had himself adminis. 
tered to Kate, had made the girls extremely wrath. 

‘* What is the use of your promising me I shall be a countess?" cried Mrs. 
Warren’s firstborn angrily, as her mother dissected the turkey. ‘‘ You must 
see my fine cousin treats me like the dirt beneath his feet.” 

‘The time has not come yét, love,” said her mother calmly; “ before 
anotber Christmas comes round Lord Danver will be on his knees to you.” 

Kate shook her head, 

‘*You're a clever woman, ma, I’ll admit; but you talk bigger than you 
can perform, All the village knows that Lord Danver hates us and would 
drive us out of the place if he could.” 

** He can’t!” snapped Mrs. Warren ; ‘* you just bide your time, Kate, and 
you'll be a countess yet.” 

‘* Well,” said Jinks, sharply, ‘‘ it’s all very well your telling Kate to bide 
her time; how if, while she is waiting, our noble cousin falls in love with 
some one else?” 

“* He wouldn’t dare,” said Mrs. Warren ; “ the moment I saw the slightest 
signs of such a thing I should interfere.” 

‘* Well, I really think then, ma, it’s time you interfered now ; I’m sure 
the way. he looked at that little companion in church this morning was most 
lover-like, She’s a pretty little thing, too; I shouldn’t wonder if she 
became Lady Danver,” 

‘* Miss Forest will not remain at the Court,” said the widow, drily ; ‘I 
have taken care of that; in two or three days’ time she will be so nervous 
and fanciful your aunt will only be too thankful to get rid of her,’’ 

But Mrs, Warren had reckoned without her host. 

At the Court Christmas afternoon passed very quietly. Dinner was at six, 
and after it was over the family dispensed with more attendance, it being the 
custom for their retainers to have a grand supper party in the servants’ hall. 
A goodly gathering there was of humble ‘‘friends and relations.” This 
party had been one of the things cut off by Lady Danver in her spirit of re- 
trenchment ; but the Earl had given directions for it to be held this year on 
a grander scale even than formerly, and had declared his intention of coming 
in later to see the guests. 

Lady Danver excused herself from accompanying him. 

‘*T can’t go, Geoffrey,” she said feebly, ‘‘ and no ono will miss me. All the 
servants bate me and call me a miser. They will be quite satisfied if you go 
by yourself, or take Miss Cleaver. 

‘*T wish you would come, mother.” 

But she was obdurate, so Lord Danver and Pelle set out together for the 
servants’ hall, where they found supper in full swing, the heavier part of the 
entertainment being over and nuts and oranges the order of the day. 

Everyone rose as the Ear! entered, and Hicks, with much gratification, 
placed two extra chairs for the honoured guests. Geoffrey handed Belle to 
one, but hims2lf remained standing. 

**]’ve come to wish you all the compliments of the season,” he said cheer- 
fully ; ‘it’s a good while now since we met together on a Christmas night, 
but I hope now my step-father’s old custom will be kept up every year. I 
have finished my wanderings and come home for good. I won’t make you a 
speech, my friends, I am not great at that sort of thing, and I’d rather not 
keep you from the games which I know some of youare looking forward to, 
but I’ll give you one toast and then leave you, fill your glasses and drink 
with me to the New Year we shall so soon be entering. May it prove a happy 
one to all of us and bring us peace and goodwill !” 

Someone p'aced a glass of wine before Belle, and the toast was honoured by 
every one present with great gusto; then, before Lord Danver could move, 
Hicks was on his feet flushed and triumphant. 

‘*Here’s to the Earl, my friends, our master and the best we’ve ever 
known ; here’s long life to him and happiness, and before Christmas comes 
round again may he have brought home his wife and give us all a lady we 
can love and honour!” 

The toast was honoured with tremendous applause. Lord Danver thanked 
them heartily, and with Miss Cleaver’s hand on his arm walked out of the 
hall. 

‘Don’t tell my wother,” he said gravely, when they were safe in their 
own quarters again, pausing to speak his warning before they reached the 
drawing- room; ‘‘she would think they meant a reflection on her. Poor 
mother ! yet once, every one at Ardley loved her dearly, though she and I 
both had to live down a good deal of opposition when first she came here a 
bride,” 

“ Why?” asked Belle, simply; ‘‘ were you ‘ foreigners.’ I have heard that 
country people always call strangers from other parts of England so.” 

“Oh no, I was born within ten miles of the Court and my mother had 
lived in the neighbourhood for many years, but my stepfather had had one 
daughter who was the darling of Ardley and all this country side. I can’t 
tell you the particulars, I was only a child at the time ; she went on a long 
foreign tour with her father, and never returned. 

Belle started, , 
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‘*Do you mean she was killed ?” 

He shook his head. 

“IT know nothing of her fate. Lord Danver came back alone just two 
years later with a deep mourning band on his hat, and said his daughter was 
dead. Where she died, and of what disease he never said; through the 
peerage we learned later that her death took place in the second year of their 
absence. No one knows anything more, but an impression got abroad that 
Lady Isobel had lost her heart to a penniless artist and died of grief when 
her father prevented her marrying him. She was only nineteen, and—my 
mother says—tho loveliest creature the sun ever shone upon. Lord Danver 
married my mother very soon after, shé was very fond ef him and he proved 
a good kind friend to her, but from the day we came here people prophesied 
evil. The Danver property had never gone out of the direct line before ; 
everyone declared the Earl’s harshness to his daughter would be punished by 
there being no children of bis second marriage. Though Lady Isobel had been 
dead a year before we came, everyone regarded us as her supplanters, and it 
took us years to live down the popular prejudice.” 

‘* But you did at last ?” 

‘* Quite, I think. But people are never tired of telling me of the old 
legend that troubles must come thick and fast when the Court passed out of 
the direct line. My mother, poor soul, is terribly superstitious, I am not in 
the least so.” 

Belle was strangely silent, her fancy had wandered to the story of the 
beautiful young heiress dying of a broken heart. 

‘* Where was she buried ?”’ she asked suddenly. 

‘Who? Mycousin Isobel? We never knew ; her father put up a brass 
tablet to her memory in Ardley Church, but he never mentioned her name to 
any living creature. I think, myself, there must be some truth in the story 
of bis being harsh to her, for 1 know from the time of her death he changed 
terribly. He used to be the most sociable of men, the life of any company : 
but after his daughter’s death and his own second marriage he almost gave 
up society. He lived here from year's end to year's end, filling up bis life 
with the duties of his position and winning the love and esteem ofall. When 
I heard of his death I felt I had lost my best friend ; Heaven knows. I have 
missed him sorely enough since.” 

When they entered the drawing-room Belle felt certain she heard the 
rustle of a woman's dress, but no one was there except Lady Danver reclining 
on the sofa. She opened her eyes as though she had been sleeping, and said 
querulously,— 

“ What ages you have been gone!” 

** Ouly half-an-hour. I wish you had come with us, mother, they would 
have liked it.”’ 

**T think it a great mistake your baving this party at all,” said Lady 
Danver, sitting up and looking at Geoffrey reproachfully ; ‘it must cost you 
at least five pounds.” 

‘* Nearer ten, I expect ; but, mother, you forget I am a rich man.” 

**You won't be rich long if you go in for such reckless extravagance. 
Actually, Hicks distributed twenty tons of coal yesterday.” 

‘*By my order, mother. It is bitterly cold, though seasonable weather. 
I can’t have the poor people freezing at Christmas time.” 

‘* You'll be a beggar by next Christmas,” cried the Countess, breaking into 
a fit of hysterical sobs. ‘‘ Oh, Geoffrey, I know you will, do take my advice 
and marry Kate.” 

‘* My dear mother,” and he spoke with infinite gentleness, “ no chance that 
I can foresee will rob me of my fortune. If it is any comfort to you to know it, 
I don’t spend half my income. Do give up this morbid craze of yours that 
we are being ruined. As to matrimony,” and he smiled quaintly, ‘‘ most of 
my friends tell me it is a very expensive institution, I think they would be 
amused at your recommending it as a retrenchment.” 

He passed out of the room as he spoke ; Lady Danver wrung her hands, 

“* He will be utterly ruined,” she moaned ; ‘‘ my handsome Geoff who has 
never known a day’s poverty ! What will become of bim ?” 

Deeply touched, for Lady Danver evidently believed just what she said, Belle 
bent over her and tried to soothe her, but it was some time before she could 
be calmed, and then she readily agreed that she had better go to bed. Mrs. 
Hicks, faithful to her lady even in the excitement of the Christmas party, 
met them at the door of the Countess’s room. 

‘“‘T thought you'd be coming up, my lady. Why, you look quite tired out.” 

It was early yet, not much after ten, and Belle hardly knew whether to 
retire at once or go back to the drawing-room where she had left a very 
interesting book While she hesitated, her candle was extinguished by what 
seemed a blast of wind. In the darkness that followed she distinctly felt the 
touch of a hand, a cold, bony hand, it seemed to the girl’s heated imagination, 
while a clear, low-toned voice said in her ear, — 

** Leave this house at once or you will regret it to your dying day!” 

It was too much for Belle ; perhaps all she had gone through in the last 
two days had weakened her nerves. She gave one piercing shriek, dropped 
the candle she was carrying, and fell in a forlorn heap on the ground. 

The scream had reached two people : Lord Danver, whose study was just 
below the west gallery, and Mrs. Hicks ; the latter, leaving Lady Danver 
with a hasty excuse, rushed to the scene, but had hardly got to the spot where 
Miss Cleaver lay when the Earl joined her. 

‘© What does this mean, Hicks?” he said, gravely ; “‘ half the house is in 
darkness, There is not a single light between the grand staircase and here.” 

Mrs. Hicks spoke in a low tone. 

‘Every one of those lamps were alight when I came upstairs, my lord ; 
some one must have turned them out. I'll warrant they never went out by 
themselves.” 

She had raised Belle now and placed her on a broad settee which stood 
invitingly in the window. With a little gasping cry the girl opened her eyes. 

** You're better now, Miss Cleaver,” said the bousckeeper, ‘ and I’l] make 





bold to leave you with the Earl, for her ladyship may be frightened if I stay 
away longer.” 

Lord Danver sat down by Belle, troubled at the terror in her beautiful eyes. 

‘* Were you frightened at the dark ?”’ he asked her, gently ; ‘‘or, did you 
miss your footing? I have just discovered all the lamps in this part of the 
house seem to have gone out.’ 

But Belle did not speak, she only sat there trembling as one smitten by a 
mortal chill. 

Lord Danver put one hand on her shoulder and said persuasively, — 

«Try and tell me what frightened you.” 

*©You would only laugh at me.” 

‘*T never laughed at anyone in my life. You may trust me, indeed you may.” 

‘¢T had said good-night to Lady Danver,” began Belle, timidly, ‘“and I was 
debating whether I would go straight to bed or fetch my book from down- 
stairs. I was standing just underneath the lamp over there with a candle in 
my band.” 

** And the lamp was out?” 

**Ob, yes. Suddenly a gust of wind blew out my candle and left me 
in total darkness. Lord Danver, I can’t prove my words, You may think 
me mad, but I felt I was not alone. I felt a cold, bony hand touch mine I 
heard a voice close to my ear whisper,—‘ Leave this house at once or you 
will regret it till your dying day,’ and then I remembered nothing more. I 
cried out and everything seemed turning round and round.” 

‘*Took here,” said Geoffrey, persuasively, “ if you go to bed now you'll be 
thinking of ghosts all night. Come down to the library, I will fetch you a 
glass of wine and do my best toexplain what frightened you.” 

‘* Please don’t try and persuade me I fancied it all,” she said, eagerly ; 
‘* you would only make me think I was going mad.” 

‘*T won’t do that, but I shall not speak another word until you have drunk 
that glass of wine and grown a little calmer.” 

He placed her in a huge armchair in the ingle nook, fetched the wine with 
his own hands, and stood over her while she drank it. Then when he had 
taken the empty glass and a little colour had crept into her cheeks, he said 
gravely,— 

* It was no supernatural warning you heard to-night, Miss Cleaver, but a 
fierdish device of my aunt or her daughters—I am not sure which—to so 
work upon your fears as to induce you to Jeave Ardley.” 

*<But,” Belle was looking at him with piercingly bright eyes, ‘* how could 
they get in?” 

**My poor child,” and Geoffrey spoke as simply as though Belle had been 
eight instead of eighteen, ‘ you don’t know how far an unscrupulous woman 
can go. Mrs. Warren’s one aim is to get my mother utterly under her power. 
It is impossible, try as I will, for me to be always on the watch myself. The 
doctor recommended young, cheerful society, and I engaged a lady companion. 
The first was a creature of Mrs. Warren’s, the second, poor soul, was too full of 
her own griefs to think of ours; the last was about the equal in manners of 
our scullerymaid. I knew that the moment I found anyone likely to bea 
real friend to my mother and win her confidence Mrs. Warren would do her 
utmost to scare her from the Court, but I own I did not think she would 
begin so soon.” : 

** Do you know,” Belle spoke almost under her breath, ‘‘I fancied there 
was someone in the drawingroom when we came back from the servants’ 
hall.” 

‘* Likely enough ; there area dozen ways of entering this house, and I know 
the Warrens cowe far oftener than they wish me t) suspect. Ob, Miss Cleaver,” 
and the young man gave a heavy sigh, ‘‘ those women are the curse of my 
life.” 


**Couldn’t you go away and take Lady Danver ?” suggested Belle; ‘if Mrs. 
Warren is so poor, she could not afford to follow you from place to place, and 
if you travelled for a year you would get rid of her.” 

**T have thought of that, but my mother positively refuses to leave the 
Court even for a night, and our doctor’s opinion is averse ; he says her hear’ 
is so weak she could not bear much fatigue.” 

‘* Then there is nothing to be done.” 

“There is this : to discover the full nature of the power Mrs. Warren 
exercises over my mother. I have pondered over it till I am nearly crazy. 
Once I even went so far as to wonder if I was a changeling, substituted for 
the real Geoffrey Danver by some designing woman, and that, Mrs, Warren her- 
self in the secret, was bribed to silence. But”—and he laughed dismally 
—‘‘common-sense contradicts this view ; if I were pot her own son, my mother 
would naturally be the first to wish the fraud exposed. Again, [ am so 
remarkably like the Danvers that I, as the saying goes, carry my descent in 
my face.” 

**Tt seems a mystery.” 

‘* The strangest I ever teard of, and one that shadows my whole life. You 
look very white and tired, Miss Cleaver. I won't keep you up any longer. 
Remember you have no supernatural foes to fear, and from the Warrens I 
will protect you with my best strength and will. (Good night! ” 

His hand closed on hers. He lifted the little fingers to his lips as respect- 
fully as though she had been a princess, and that kiss thrilled Belle through 
and through, and sent her to bed with a strange new happiness dawning in 
her heart. 

To bed, but not to sleep. Try as she would, sleep would not come to Belle’s 
tired eyes; she had so much to think of she lay awake going over and over 
the strange things that had happened to her in the last few days. 

Was it possible that a week ago she had been at St. Alban’s, apparently 
settled as Miss Strong’s teacher for years to come, or at any rate until Dick 
made enough money tocome home and marry her. Why, now it seemed 
ages since she left St. Alban’s, and the trials and perplexities of Lord Danver 
— far more interesting to her than her lover’s long, carefully-written 
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Poor little Belle! She had no thought of disloyalty to Dick in her heart, 
but it was not his face which was passing and repassing before her fancy as 
she tossed uneasily on her bed. She was thinking of Geoffrey, Lord Danver, 
and the trouble which darkened his life. Belle would have done a great 
deal to lighten the young earl's burden. 

She quite forgot that she had come to Ardley only because she dreaded the 
expense she would cause her family by going home. Belle thought she should 
be quite contented to spend a long while at the Court, and then under a 
sudden recollection it occurred to her that she must devise some way of 
writing home, or her father’s anxiety would be terrible. 

It was probable that a budget of Christmas letters (Dick’s among them) 
had gone to St. Alban’s House for her. Miss Strong might or might not send 
them back to London, bat in any case Belle must write home as soon as 
possible. 

Only how was she to manage? Her father would never consent to write to 
her as ‘* Miss Cleaver,” while any letters addressed to the Court to ‘‘ Miss 
Forest” would probably be returned to the post-office as sent in mistake. 
She must devise some plan. Could she write and ask the help of Mrs. Guy 
Tempest. That seemed the most likely plan, only there was just one little 
difficulty —she had no idea of the bride’s address, 

Poor Belle had not half smoothed the tangled skein of her future course, 
when, in the small hours of the morning, fairly tired out, her wearied eyes at 
last closed in sleep. 


CHAPTER V. 


Miss Strona did not write the account of Belle Forest’s misdeeds to 
Elizabeth-street. Perhaps she had some pity in her heart, and would not add 
to Mr. Forest’s burdens by blame of his eldest child ; so she gave up the 
idea, and considered herself very benevolent. 

But, something extraordinary happened. On Christmas Day arrived a fat, 
bulky’ letzer, directe] in an unmistakably childish hand to the Jate pupil- 
teacher, and the following morning brought another in the writing Miss Strong 
had learnt to recognise as the artist’s. 

‘*I don’t like it,” she said briskly to her sister ; ‘‘ it looks as though the 
girl had never gone home at all. Surely, Maria, she can’t have been so mis- 
guided as to be afraid to face her parents ? ” 

“* Belle Forest was afraid of nothing,” returned Miss Maria; “she would 
not get home till late on Christmas-eve, and most likely these letters were 
posted before she reached Elizabeth-street.”” 

Miss Strong tried to feel it was all right, but in three more days another 
letter came, addressed this time to herself, In it Mr. Forest asked if his 
daughter were ill or in any trouble; not only had she let Christmas pass 
without writing home, but a letter from himself, urgently needing an answer, 
had received none. 

The schoolmistress wrote back promptly. She had dismissed Belle for 
levity of conduct on Christmas-eve. She saw her safely into the London 
train, and knew nothing more. Mr. Forest showed the letter to his wife ; it 
was not a very wise proceeding, seeing she was always prone to think the 
worst of Belle, but he was one of those dreamy, unpractical men who can 
never think or act alone. 

‘* Well,” and his better half tossed her head indignantly, ‘‘I always did 
say you spoilt Belle ; her manners were most objectionable. Dismissed for 
levity of conduct, indeed! Just what I expected !” 

But she had gone too far. The meek-spirited father flamed up at this. 

‘*She is one of the sweetest, truest girls Heaven ever made, and I'll not 
believe a word against her.” : 

‘* Well, Miss Strong dismissed her a week ago. 
that ?” 

‘* More shame for her,” breathed the artist. 

** And we have seen and heard notbing of her. It looks very much as if 
she had been false to young Fraser, and taken up with someone else.” 

‘* Betsy, I won’t have you say such things. Remember, please, that Isobel 
is my child!” ; 

**Ay, and ycur favourite child, too, I've worked for you and slaved for 
you these seventeen years, but my boys and girls are nothing to you compared 
to your first wife’s daughter !” 

“* Peace,” said the artist, slowly ; ‘‘ we are poor enough, Betsy, but we can 
at least have that.” 

‘* And do you mean to sit here with folded hands and do nothing?” cried 
his energetic partner ; ‘‘ why, even I, who you say have no feeling for the girl, 
would never rest until I had found out the truth.” 

‘*T can trust Belle,” the father replied ; ‘‘ she will write soon, and I am 
quite sure her letter will explain everything.” 

And it did. In a few days there came a long letter from Belle to her step- 
mother—perhaps the girl felt Mrs. Forest would appreciate her motives better 
than her unworldly father. She wrote that, having unfortunately vexed Miss 
Strong, she had been dismissed in disgrace ; that on the way home she had 
met a young lady whose home was in Bournhill, and whom she knew from her 
sisters being Miss Strong’s pupils. Miss Cleaver, went on Belle, had found ber 
a temporary situation (one she had accepted for herself, and been unable to 
undertake), it was that of companion to a lady. She was to be a month on 
trial, and then, if satisfactory, be engaged at abundred a year. Even at the 


I suppose you believe 


worst, she would be well paid for the month, and that would bring it to a | 


time when situations were more easily got than at Christmas, 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Fotest, as she laid down the letter, “‘after all the 
child is not much to blame. I shall write and tell her so.” 

‘* What is the address ?” 

“‘c/o Mrs. Guy Tempest, Holly Terrace, Thornton Hgatb.” 

Belle had been desperately anxious to write home, but ste dared not give 





the address of Ardley Court, as the ‘‘ Miss Forest” on the letters she might 
receive from home would have betrayed her at once. But when Nancy 
Tempest wrote to tell her Guy entered on his new employment in a London 
branch bank on the first of January, and they had secured dear little 
lodgings at Thornton Heath, a plan of communicating with home struck her. 
She sen: her letter to Nancy to post, begging her to receive and forward any 
that might come in reply. 

It was a weight off her mind when she had done this, though she was little 
prepared for the news that awaited her. A letter from Africa, which had 
travelled to St. Alban’s House and back, told her of Dick’s prodigious success 
on the diamond fields. If his good fortune continued, in another year he 
could come home with enough to make them independent for the rest of their 
lives. 

Belle put the letter in her pocket with a sigh. She did not feel in the least 
elated. Dick was a good, true fellow, but he did not fill her heart. She 
was in no hurry to be married. Life in a pretty suburban house with Dick 
did not seem attractive. 

Time bad gone on by this time and Belle felt quite at home at the Court. 
At the ball on New Year’s Eve she had been received by all the guests as an 
equal ; she bad danced as much as anyone, and Lady Danver had introduced 
her to all her guests as ‘‘my young friend, Miss Cleaver.” The ball had 
been a brilliant success, and more than one person had expressed the hope 
that it was but the beginning of a return of the old days when the Danvers 
had been celebrated for their hospitality. 

So Christmastide passed on ; there were two or three formal dinner parties ; 
there was a tenants’ ball, besides school treats and parish concerts. Tuken 
altogether, Ardley had a very gay time of it, but the cloud on Lord Danver’s 
face was not dispersed, and the Warrens kept their extraordinary influence 
over his mother. 

Belle received no more ghostly warnings, but she continually found anony- 
mous notes on her dressing table. Sometimes they were worded in 
friendly guise, sometimes they threatened her with condign punishment for 
her misdeeds, but their tenor was always the same—she must leave the Court 
at once, her presence there would bring her only misery. Once, sorely against 
her will, she had a ¢éte-@-téte with Mrs. Warren, Belle was reading to Lady 
Danver when the widow came in with her soft, cat-like tread, and after a 
glance between the sisters, the Countess left the room, bidding Miss Cleaver 
wait till she came back. 

Belle looked eagerly at the door, but Mrs. Warren had placed herself so as 
to cut off the girl’s retreat, she began at once, — 

‘It is always unpleasant to sow dissension in a family, Miss Cleaver, 
and I regret that so young a person as yourself should be guilty of it. Lady 
Danver has not the least need for a companion ; my dear girls can do all their 
aunt requires. My sister’s heart is so kind she does not like the task of dis- 
missing you, and she has asked me to undertake itfor her. I will give youa 
cheque for ten pounds if you will leave the Court this afternoon and return 
home.” 

Did she count on Lord Danver’s absence? He had gone to London by the 
morning train, and was not expected to return till the morrow; it looked 
like it. 

Belle waited a moment ; she had been engaged as Lady Danver’s companion, 
not her son's, and if the Countess wished to get rid of her she had every right 
to do so. But did she wishit? Belle thought not. Only that morning Lady 
Danver had been speaking of the pleasant walks they would have together 
when the spring came. This hardly agreed with the immediate dismissal, so 
Belle took courage. ae 

‘© T was engaged by Lady Danver, and I shall only take my dismissal from 
herself,” said the girl calmly. ‘‘I deny your right to interfere in the matter. 
You have not one iota of authority here !”’ 

‘*¢ That’s all you know about it !” was the sharp retort. ‘‘I could turn the 
whole pack of you out to-morrow, and I shall, too, if I am driven to 
extremities.” z 

Belle kept perfectly silent, she thought this would make Mrs. Warren 
reveal more, but the widow only grew furious at tbe girl s calm. 

‘*I suppose you think it an honourable thing to come here and try to steal 
my daughter’s lover. Oh, yes, I’ve heard of your goings on with my nephew, 
Lord Danver—fainting in his arms, and so on, But mark my words! 
you'll gain nothing by it. ‘There’s only one woman in the world Lord 
Danver can marry—my daughter Kate.” 

Then Belle’s indignation burst all bounds. She went to the bell and rang 
it, such a peal as Mrs. Hicks had not heard from her lady’s boudoir for many 
a day. When the housekeeper appeared in alarmed haste, Miss Cleaver 
turned to ber. 

‘* Will you kindly help me to leave the room ?” she asked. ‘‘ Mrs. Warren 
refuses to move from between me and the door, and I am anxious to get 
away.” 

The housekeeper glanced from one to the other. Mrs, Warren clung 
doggedly to her chair, which was planted exactly in the open doorway. Mrs. 
Hicks measured the space with her eye. f 

‘*T think you could squeeze through, Miss Cleaver, if I stand here and 
he’p you.” 

And taking Belle’s tremb!ing hand she managed to draw her safely outside 
the door, leaving Mrs. Warren in possession of the field. 

‘‘I thought she’d be up to some mischief,’ said the housekeeper, when 
they were safe in Belle’s room, and the girl sank panting on the sofa. 
‘*She knew the master would not be home till to-morrow, and just came 
up to ride rough shod over us all.” 

Pee She conus me to go away this afternoon, She said Lady Danver had 
asked her to dismiss me.” ; 

‘* May Heaven forgive her ; but it’s a falsehood,” said the old servant. 
“It’s only this very day as I was dressing her my lady told me she felt much 
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better since you came, and she really did think after all her failures she was 
suited with a companion at last, while Dr. Jeremy can’t say enough about 
the good you've done her. He says she’s logked ten years younger since you 
came.” 

“Then, why do they hate me?” 

‘* Ask me something easier, Miss Cleaver. I should say they find it more 
diffieult to get at my lady now you’re so much with her; but of course I can't 
tell.” 

When Belle joined Lady Danver just before dinner, the Countess looked 
very white and tired ; it was as though she had gone through some heavy 
conflict since they parted, but her manner to her companion was quite as 
usual, gentle, and almost caressing. There was nothing stern or haughty 
about the Countess. Long after Belle learned that she had been a penniless 
‘*daughter of the people.” Her beauty attracted Captain Danver, who 
married her and sent her to school for two years before he presented her to 
the world as his wife. Later on thatsame beauty made her a countess. She 
was a gentle, kind-hearted woman, living entirely in her affections, but her 
character had no backbone, She had not her son’s strict sense of honour, and 
she would not have hesitated to deceive him or anyone else had she thought it 
for their own good. 

Society had received her very kindly as Mrs. Danver, and as her temper was 
unusually sweet, and she possessed a great knack of pleasing people, no one 
resented her advancement on her second marriage. But the old county 
families whispered among themselves how the strange state of affairs which 
sprang up at the Court during the young Earl’s absence could never have 
been if his mother had been born in the purple, while the presence of Mrs, 
Warren and her daughters at Ardley was considered a striking example of the 
evils resulting from a mésalliance. 

Lady Danver said nothing to Belle of her sister and the latter’s interview 
with her. She talked chiefly of ber son and his stepfather’s pride in him. 
The Earl, she declared, had loved Geoffrey as a child of his own, and had 
planned over and over again what be was to do when he came into the 
property. 

‘* What a man has talked of and worked for for years must be more his 
real wish than a few words spoken on his deathbed ; don’t you think so, 
Miss Cleaver?” 

Belle agreed, and then a wild inspiration seized her, Could her namesake, 
the Lady Isobel, whose strange history she had heard, be still alive. As far 
as she could recollect, no mention had been made of the cause or place of her 
death ; but then she remembered the tablet in the church to her memory, and 
the record of her death in the peerage. No; it could not be that his cousin 
lived, and Lord Danver had no right to Ardley Court. 

“This is a beautiful place,” said the Countess, who was unusually 
talkative. ‘‘I remember when Geoffrey was born, and I thought of the 
difference between his prospects and those of my cousin’s little girl. It 
seemed hard to me. I did not grudge Isobel her fortune, but I’m afraid I 
did gradge her the Court. I loved the girl dearly, but when she died, 
though I shed sincere tears for her, I couldn’t forget her death made my boy 
the heir. All the years after our marriage Lord Danver was passionately 
anxious for a son, but I think I should almost have hated any son or 
daughter, because they must have stood in my boy’s light. You can’t under- 
stand how I cling to Geoffrey, Miss Cleaver. I would give my life for him 
any day.” 

And yet she would not give up the intimacy which pained and grieved him 
so terribly. It wasa strange case. 

**Don’t you think,” asked Belle, gently, ‘‘ there is one thing you might 
do to make your son happy. He is very anxious about your health. He 
would be so pleased if you would go abroad with him. He thinks a year of 
change and pleasant travel would do you so much good.” 

Lady Danver shook her head. 

**T am too old to travel, my dear, and I have a reason for wishing not to 
leave the Court unless Geoffrey marries, and I retire to the Dower House. I 
shall never sleep away from the Court until I die.” 

Selle started. 

‘*But you are not old!” she persisted. ‘‘ You can't be fifty, and many 
women of that age call themselves quite young.” 

**T am forty-seven,” was Lady Danver’s reply, ‘‘and I think sometimes, 
Miss Cleaver, I have lived those seven last years too long. I have gone 
through more in them than tongue can tell, and all in vain, I bave saved 
and pinched to put by something for my son, but Geoffrey is recklessly ex- 
travagant, and I know there will be nothing to fall back on when the crash 
comes.” 

She spoke quite calmly. Her tone was infinitely sad, but there was not a 
trace of excitement in her manner. It was evident she meant just what 
she said, and Belle, who really loved the gentle, nervous woman, felt 
intensely sorry for her, 

**Don’t you think,” she ventured, ‘‘ it would be better if you told Lord 
Danver exactly what you fear? I have always heard men underetand 
pene better than we women do, and he might be able to avert the 
danger.” 

Lady Danver shook her head. 

‘He would te more likely to bring it down upon us. Geoffrey is terribly 
rash, he is just like his father’s family,”’ 

“IT suppose the late Lord Danver was very ond of him,” said Belle, 
feeling it was a pleasure to the countess to talk of bygone days. 

**Very ; but through all his love for bim there was a shade of jealousy 
that any one but a child of his own should succeed him. My husband was a 
good man, Miss Cleaver, but a hard one. He took up strange prejudices. 
He conceived one against my sister though he had never seen her.”’ 

From Belle’s own experience of Miss Warren she could quite sympatbise 
with the dead nobleman. Lady Danver went on, — 





** You see Jane married badly. Her husband wasa scamp. He left her 
utterly unprovided for, and she has had a hard battle to bring up her girls, 
There were only us tw@ sisters, I was pretty, or people said so, and Jane was 
plain. My life has been different to hers, just because of that, not because 
I was a better woman. You are young yet, my dear, and have your life 
before you. When you marry I hope it will be a man who loves you for 
yourself, not just because you are beautifal.” 

Isobel blushed crimson as she remembered Dick Fraser and how little she 
had thought of him since coming to Ardley. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Lorp Danver had gone up to town to see his lawyers, an old-established 
firm who had managed his step-father's affairs for thirty years. Mr. Har- 
court, the senior partner, received the young Earl, and marvelled at his 
troubled, careworn expression. 

**T have not come on ordinary business,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ but on a matter 
which is to me of vital consequence. Mr. Harcourt, I am almost driven 
frantic by morbid fancies. Will you listen to me, and instead of laughing at 
me for a madman, do your best to advise me ?” 

‘*T will,’’ said the old man, gravely. ‘‘ I was yourown father’s intimate 
friend, I was your step-father’s trusted adviser, and I don’t believe any one 
in the world can have your interests more at heart. Now, my lord, what is 
it? I can’t expel the Warrens for you, since the lease of the cottage has 
been granted them, but if you’ve made up your mind to take my advice, and 
‘ buy’ your aunt out, I’ll go down to Ardley and try to arrange the business 
for you inyself.” 

‘*T will accept your offer gladly, but that’s not the first question, Mr. 
Harcourt, I am convinced Mrs. Warren holds some power over my un- 
fortunate mother which makes the latter like wax in her bands, I must 
solve the problem of what it is, or I believe I shall go mad.” 

‘¢T think you are wrong,” said the lawyer, gravely. ‘‘I believe it is the 
mere influence of a strong mind over a weak one. I have known Lady 
Danver for thirty years, and much as I esteem herI should call her decidedly 
a weak character. Women of her type are always governed by some one. In 
your father’s lifetime she had no wil! apart from his, You yourself can 
surely remember that she yielded in all things to her second husband. At 
his death, when she was in a low prostrate state, this Mrs. Warren unluckily 
got an influence over her. That, to my mind, explains all.” 

“‘ Much, but not all,” corrected Lord Danver. ‘‘It does not explain my 
mother’s morbid economy ; her sincere conviction that ruin stares us in the 
face. I am positive she honestly believes if she offends her sister I may have 
to give up Ardley Court.” 

‘Then she is suffering from a nervous delusion, bordering on mania.” 

“One moment. You say you have known my mother thirty years. Was 
there—I mean could there—have heen a flaw inher first marriage ? Ob, don’t 
look at me like that. I know my father was the soul of honour, and he 
almost worshipped her, but he was a very young man, and the marriage was 
in Scotland. Could there have been anything irregular about it which make3 
me not Jawfully the Earl of Danver ?’’ 

Mr. Harcourt put out his hand, and grasped the other’s firmly. 

*¢ Have you been brooding over this? What a pity you did not come to 
me sooner, Your father and mother were married in St. Mary’s Church, 
Edinburgh, and I was one of the witnesses. If everI saw a legal ceremony 
that marriage was one.” 

Geoffrey heaved a sigh of relief, 

‘*Take my word for it,” went on the lawyer, “‘ you are Earl Danver, and 
the last of a grand old family. If you'll excuse a plain man’s plain advice 
find yourself a wife. The Countess will then retire to the Dower House, and 
as it is twenty miles from Ardley Court, even if her relations chose to reside 
near her they couldn’t interfere with you. You are beginning to look old 
and troubled before your time. Try and grow young again.” 

But when Geoffrey had left the office, Mr. Harcourt stood meditating in 
front of the fire for a few minutes. 

‘*T was right enough in what I told him. Come what may, he’s Earl 
Danver, but I couldn’t have spoken so positively to his being Master of the 
Court. Lady Isobel Danver left her father a full year before he announced 
her death to his family and the world, There’s nothing to prove she didn't 
marry and leave a child ; if so that child, whether boy or girl, would cut out 
the young Earl from the property. Well, it’s no use putting fresh troubles 
into his head. I’m sure he seems to have enough already. I advised him to 
marry, and it’s the best thing he can do. If he marries for love the 
five hundred a year he inherited from his own father will keep them in bread 
and cheese. If his bride has fortune and influence, why, so much the 
better.” 

Not even the mother who bore him, or the old lawyer who had known him 
from infancy, understood Geoffrey's character sufficiently to guess that to him 
honour stood before all else, and had Mr. Harcourt only mentioned his own 
feeling respecting the Lady Isobel’s possible marriage the young Earl would 
never have rested until he had raised the veil of mystery which hung over 
her fate. 

Geoffrey reached the Court quite late in the evening. Dinner was over and 
the ladies had retired to the drawing-room after ahurried meal, Lord Danver 
joined them there ; his mother looked pale and ill ; he was not surprised that 
in a few minutes she pleaded fatigue and went to herown room. Her son 
stood by the fire gazing rather absently into the flames and yet not missing 
a single movement of the pretty girlish figure in the high-backed prie-dicu 
sort of chair. At last Belle found the silence embarrassing ; looking up from 
her embroidery, she said, gently, — 

‘¢ I] think your motHer seems very poorly to-night.” 
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‘*Yes, and I expect from the old cause, I seem to know by instinct that 
Mrs. Warren was here yesterday.” 

‘* Yes, she was here for hours ; she honoured me with a long téte-d téte. 

Lord Danver looked up quickly. 

‘*Was she rude to you?—but I am sure she would be; tel] me all 
about it.” 

“The all was not much ; she said that your mother did not need a com- 
panion, but being very kindhearted she did not like to hurt my feelings 
herself, and so had asked, as a favour, that her sister would pay and dismiss 
me. Only fancy, she had brought a cheque with her to bribe me to leave by 
the afternoon train! ” 

Lord Danver caught the girl’s slim hand in his, 

‘* Why was I not here to spare you such an insult?” he cried bitterly. 
‘*Miss Cleaver, I feel ashamed that such a thing should have happened.” 

‘Tt did not matter.” 

She was blushing crimson. 

‘*T mean—I knew her charges were false.” 

‘* What charges ?” 

But Belle had no mind to tell him ; it is not particularly easy for a young 
— to confess to’a young man that sho has been accused of trying to win 

is love. 

Lord Danver did not wait for her answer. 

‘* You won’t tell me 7—Well, shall I tell you why I went to London?” 

** Tf you like.” 

‘I went to take the opinion of my Jawyer (a sharp clever man of business 
and honest as the day), whether there could be any foundation for my poor 
mother’s strange fancy that we were all on the high road to ruin,” 

** And what did he say?” 

‘That he would stake his professional reputation that I was the lawful 
Karl of Danver. Can you guess what it means tome?” 

“In part Ican. You are so proud, it would be terrible for you to feel 
there might be a shadow on your name.” 

**Ah, but more than that. I wanted to feel I had an unsullied name to 
offer to my wife. - Belle, will you be that wife? My love, my darling. . You 
came to me in the December darkness. Will you bring home to my soul the 
joys of Christmas morn?” 

And she? 

Every word he spoke thrilled her through and through. She knew the 
truth now. Love had not passed her by, for she loved Geoffrey Danver with 
every fibre of her heart. It was not his wealth, not the rank his wife would 
share, but the man himself. Belle yearned to be with him always, to comfort 
his griefs, to bear the half of all his burdens. 

And between them rose up the memory of a promise given two years ago, 
before she was seventeen, to Dick Fraser ; they had been boy and girl together. 
She knew she did not love him, but he had pleaded so hard for her promise, 
It was the day before he sailed for Africa, and with the parting so near the 
girl could not bear to grieve him. 

She knew her mistake now. Love was at her heart, love such as she had 
never dreamed of, and the man who had inspired it stood opposite her, looking 
down on her with a world of passion in his blue eyes and begging her to 
crown his life. 

It was an awful struggle, She thought of Dick—Dick, who in a year’s time 
was coming home to marry her. But then she had only friendship to give 
him, Surely it would be kinder to Dick to tell him the truth now than to let 
him marry a wife whose whole heart was another man’s. 

She yielded ; it was a terrible temptation, and Belle was not a saint or a 
martyr, only just &@ woman with a woman’s yearning for love, 

‘* Come, ’ said Danver, gently, ‘‘I am waiting for my answer.” 

He opened his arms and gathered her to his heart. She spoke no word 
but she knew quite well that in that close embrace she gave herself away. 

‘*Mine always,” said Geoffrey, proudly. ‘‘ Shall I -write to your father, 
Belle, or do you think I had better go North and ask him for hig daughter ?” 

Belle started, she had been s0 full of Dick’s claim on her and the difficulty 
it presented that she had quite forgotten the other obstacles. Of course, Lord 
Danver thought of her as Nancy Cleaver, eldest child of the-North country 
lawyer. What was she todo? Hdw could she confess she had deceived bim 
from the very first. 

‘* Please don’t write to father,” she said, eagerly, her one object, poor 
ehild, to gain time. “I would rather tell him first myself, The month’s 
trial ~ came for is up next Monday. Let me go home then and tell them 
myself.” 

Lord Danver did not like the idea and said so. 

‘*Don’t you know, Belle, that if people are not very prosperous it’s only a 
reason for showing them more respect. From things you’ve dropped, little 
girl, Ifancy Mr. Cleaver is a poor man, and that is why I want to fail in no 
courtesy to him.” 

‘* How like you! ’’ she answered, ‘‘and please, do tell me, how did you 
guess my name ?” 

**T saw ‘Belle’ in your Prayer-book. Of course your two notes to my 
mother were signed A. Cleaver. I suppose you are Annabel or Arabella ; 
which is it, dear?” 

‘* Belle,” she answered. ‘I have never been called anything else in my 
life, I couldn’t think of myself by any other name.” 

** And it just suits you,” ‘said Geoffrey, fondly. ‘‘Oh, my darling, yqu 
must not stay away from me long. I want you to come to me soon, Belle, 
am so lonely.” 

When they parted the man sat up far into the night dreaming of the 
happiness to come ; the girl sat up, too, but her dreams were not of the glad 
future, but of the confession to be made before she could feel her happiness 
secure, : ' 


She must write to Dick and implore him to set het free, That was easy 





compared to telling Geoffrey she had come to the Court under a false name. 
Dick had always given way to her in all things ; she could rely on his silence 
and forgiveness, but with Geoffrey it was different. She loved him so she 
could not bear to think he might be disappointed in her, and this was the 
fear at her heart.—Geoffrey was rich and great. What if, when he learned 
the trath about Dick—he would be certain to learn it some day from her 
fawily—he fancied it was his worldly position that had turned the scale in 
his favour ? 





CHAPTER VII. 

Poor Belle ! 

She woke the next morning with the strange, confused idea of something 
having happened which often follows on a great excitement. She put her 
hand to her head, and bit by bit it all came back toher. Lord Danver loved 
her, she had promised to be his wife. But first two terrible difficultics must 
be removed from her path. She had to write to South Africa breaking off 
her engagement with Dick Fraser, and she must confess to Geoffrey that she 
was not Lawyer Cleaver’s daughter but Belle Forest, the eldest child of an 
impecunious artist. 

The last task troubled her most. Africa was so far off, and she had such 
perfect confidence in Dick—a selfish contidence, perhaps, but yet one which 
made her certain he would never betray her secret. No, she would wri'e to 
Dick by the mail which went to-morrow, but she ought not to delay a day in 
speaking to Geoffrey. This was Thursday, and she was going home on 
Monday, so she had no time to lose. 

Belle dressed herself mechanically and went downstairs, to find that the 
Countess had a headache and was not up, so she and the Earl must breakfast 
téte-d-téte. 

There was nothing remarkable in that; it had happened several times 
before, but on this particular morning Belle would have preferred Lady 
Danver’s presence, particularly when Geoffrey, unlocking the postbag, handed 
her such a fat package she felt certain young Mrs, Tempest must have had 
several letters to forward her. 

‘*Why don’t you open your letter?” asked the Earl, seeing she let it 
remain unnoticed beside her'plate. ‘‘It looks as though someone had sent 
you a good long epistle.” 

«It will keep,” said Belle, slowly. 

He looked ut her in rather a puzzled way. 

‘*T thought you were so fond of your home ?” 

*©So Iam. There’s no one in the world so good as father and the children 
are, dear little things! bat— I don’t think I care for letters,” 

**T shall take care not to waste many of mine on you,” he returned, 
laughing. ‘‘ Belle, you will let me speak to my mother to-day, and let her 
know that when you leave us on Monday it will be to return soon as her 
daughter. 

But Belle refused. 

** Please don’t,’’ she said, coaxingly. ‘‘ You see if Lady Danver is angry 
it would make things so very painful for me.” 

‘¢ Why should she be angry? She is very fond of you.” 

** But,” here Belle’s cheeks got very red, ‘‘she has set her heart on your 
marrying Miss Warren.” 

They were interrupted. Hicks came in to say Mr. Harris was asking to see 
the Earl on important business. Breakfast was virtually finished, so Geoffrey 
went off, and Belle turned to the fire and sat down on a low chair to read her 
letters. 

The first was from Mrs. Guy Tempest—late Miss Cleaver—and contained 
wonderful news, Guy had come into a legacy, her parents had been told of 
the marriage and were quite reconciled, so the sooner Belle enlightened Lady 
Danver as to her identity the better. 

Well, after all, that did not matter much. In any case Belle must have 
told of her deception soon, and she turned to the enclosures with anxious 
eyes. 

i she saw at a glance was from Dick, and she opened it with trembling 
fingers. Yes, the stroke of luck had come. His deposit in the bank now 
reached ten thousand pounds, quite enough to keep him and his little girl in 
quiet comfort in England. He should sail very soon, and be with her a short 
time after his letter. Why should they not be married at Easter ? 

This was dreadful, Every drop of blood seemed to leave Belle’s face ; she 
sat there looking more like a statue than a living woman ; she could not 
think ; her trembling fingers crushed the letters in a heap and pushed them 
into her pocket ; thought was madness. Only two things seemed to penetrate 
her brain—Dick was coming home to marry her, and she loved Geoffrey 
Danver. 

** Belle.” 

It was the Earl’s voice. He bent over her, awestruck by the change in 
her and fearful that she was ill, as he called on her by every tender name to 
speak to him. 

‘* You have had bad news,” he said, gently. ‘* Won’t you tell me what is 
troubling you ? Little girl, let me share your grief.” 

But Belle declared there was nothing the matter only her head ache! ever 
so badly, and Geoffrey, who knew very little of illness, began to think she 
was right, and the white face and heavy eyes might come from physical 
causes, so he rang for Mrs. Hicks and gave his darling into her care, sitting 
down by the chair Belle had just vacated, and wondering dreamily how his 
mother would take the news of his engagement. 

A little dog, a great favourite of the Earl's, was playing about, and as he 
came up to Geoffrey with a bark of welcome he dropped a folded paper which, 
puppy-like, he had been worrying. oe erke. 

Geoff stooped to caress the little creature, and almost unconsciously picked 
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up the paper Fido had dropped. It was evidently a letter, and the Earl 
smoothed out the creases wondering how the puppy had been possessed of it. 
As he did so the words ‘‘ My darling Belle” caught his eye, and it flashed 
upon him suddenly that this was the cause of his sweetheart’s sudden 
illness, 

‘*Poor child!” he thought, pitifully. ‘‘She always implies that her 
father is very badly off. I sappose Mr. Cleaver is in some fresh trouble, and 
has written to tell his daughter. She might have trusted me. I would have 
helped him readily. I had better read it. If it is as I think I might send a 
bank note or two anonymously, I wonder why he writes on foreign paper. 
Fido has eaten one or two corners, but I daresay I can make out enough to 
tell me if I am right.” 

No thought of doubting Belle came into his mind. He felt certain from 
her strange reticence about her home affairs, her reluctance for him to see or 
write to her father, there must be something strangely wrong about her 
relations. If he could find out the truth from Mr. Cleaver’s letter, why it 
would save his darling a painful task. 

Alas ! the letter was not from Belle’s father, but the one in which Dick 
Fraser announced his good fortune, his speedy return to England, and his 
hope that Belle would allow their long engagement to end by a wedding in 
April. 

Lord Danver sat like a man suddenly turned to stone. He had trusted 
this girl as his own soul; his whole heart had gone out to her on that 
Christmas-eve when she came to briog sunshine into his home. How much 
brighter and happier that home had been with her sweet presence, and all 
the while she had been deceiving him. The girl who but yesterday had rested 
in his arms and received his caresses was another man’s plighted wife. 

‘*Tt must have been the money tempted her,” he thought at last when he 
grew calm and the first agony of his passionate indignation had spent itself ; 
‘* that was it, of course, the cursed money ! From the very first she seemed to 
think poverty the worst of troubles, and I suppose this poor fellow couldn’t 
have been well off or he would never have gone out to Africa. She has 
wronged bim most; he has believed in and trusted her for years, he has 
spent his best energies ia working to make a home for her, and I—well, a 
month ago I had never seen her face, and yet it seems to me I am so hardly 
hit I shall carry the memory of that face in my heart to my last day.” 

Things seemed all at sixes and sevens that day at the Court, good Mrs. 
Hicks thought. First my lord went for a long drive, and was not home till 
lunch ; then Miss Cleaver’s head was so bad that she could not accompany 
Lady Danver to tea at the Rectory ; and, finally, when the Earl came in about 
four o’clock, he gave orders for a portmanteau to be packed at once—he was 
going back to London by the next train. 

**Could you come down and speak to the Earl, Miss Cleaver?” asked the 
good woman, putting her head into the pretty bedroom where Belle lay with 
closed eyes resting on the sofa. ‘* He’s going off to London to-night, and he 
wants to leave a message with you for his mother.” 

Just as she was, in her pretty red dress, Belle went down to the library. 
One glance at Lord Danver's face, and she knew something had happened. 
But what—which of her secrets had he discovered? He soon told her. 

‘**T sent for you to tell you that I know everything, Miss Cleaver,’’ be said 
gravely. “I found Fido in the act of devouring a letter. I smoothed it out, 
intending to restore it to its owner,when my eyes fell on your name, and I read 
it---I had no thought of dishonour.’’ He went on still in the same impassive 
tone: ‘*I had seen how terribly upset you were, and, in spite of your denial, 
I believed you had had bad news from home. I fancied Mr. Cleaver was in 
some pecuniary trouble, and that perhaps I could help him, unknown to you, 
You know what I read when I tell you the letter was signed Dick Fraser.” 

Belle found her voice at last, 

** Please listen to me. Let me explain.” 

He shook bis head. 

‘** There is no need—I understand the case perfectly. Mr. Fraser went out 
to Africa to earn enough money to make a home for you. Had I not crossed 
your path, you might have been faithful to him.” 

‘IT never loved Dick,” came from the girl, passionately. ‘‘ We were boy 
and girl together, and when he was going away he asked me to be engaged to 
him, and I consented because he seemed so sorry.” 

“* You are not a child,” cried Danvers indignantly. ‘‘ Even two years ago 
you must have been old enough to know a woman does not accept a man 
because he seems ‘ so sorry ’ at her refusal. I suppose it was on the same grounds 
you did me the honour of listening to me yesterday ?” 

**You are cruel, I loved you—I love you now! I meant to write to Dick 
and explain. He is so fond of me, poor fellow. He would have liked me to 
be happy.” 

** And you could have been happier as Countess of Danver, with an income 
of ten thousand a year, than as plain Mrs, Fraser, with three or four hundred. 
Ob, yes—I perfectly understand.” 

She looked at him reproachfully, 

‘* You can’t think that it was monoy made me change. You can’t believe 
your being richer than Dick made me accept you ?” 

“Tam not vain enough to come to any other conclusion. But, Miss Cleaver, 
you have mistaken your man. I loved you—nay, Heaven help me! I love 
you now, as truly as man can love woman; but I would not marry you now 
to save mY Own life. There would be between us the memory of a broken 
trust.” 

‘*T—I don’t understand.” 

* Then I will putit more plainly : you are ready to give up Mr. Fraser in my 
favour because I happen to be richer than he is ; but, Miss Cleaver, there are 
other men in England as much my superior in fortune as I am poor Fraser’s. 
Do you think I could ever have any peace or security, any trust or confidence 
in you again? I should always feel my turn to be betrayed would come in 
time.” 





** Then you can’t love me,” she said. 

* It's not a question of love—I shall probably love you till my dying day, 
but all my trust in you is gone. If I married you to-morrow I should feel my 
gold had bought you ; that your caresses and endearments were purchased at 
a price. I am of an intensely jealous nature, don’t you see ; our life together 
would be one long pain.” 

** And so we must part ?”’ 

* It is best for both of us. Mr. Fraser need never know of this little 
episode in your career. I will promise to be silent, and no one else has been 
taken into our confidence.” 

‘€ And do you suppose I shouldn’t tell him ?” asked the girl, indigoantly. 
*<T am not so utterly false as you imagine. I may have broken my faith to 
him through love of you, but 1 could no more marry him without confessing 
my falseness than I could kill him.” 

Geoffrey bowed, as though the matter was one of perfect indifference to 
him. 

‘IT saw my mother last night, and explained to her you wished to go 
home on Monday to see your relations. You will only need to tell her you do 
not intend to return. That being the end of the month of trial, there will be 
no need of any explanations. I am going up to London to-night; I shall not 
return to the Court till you have left it.” 

She put out her hand—such a little snowflake of a hand. She Jooked at 
him entreatingly. 

‘*Won’t you please forgive me, and say good-bye ?” 

‘*No; I won’t forgive you—I never shall—and I don’t wish you well. [ 
think you ought to be punished for your heartless treachery.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his face. 

‘Lord Danver,” she said, with a gentle dignity quite new to her, “ we shall 
probably never meet again in this world. With what may be the last words 
I ever speak to you, I assure you it was love for you, not your rank and 
money that tempted me.” 

‘*T don’t believe it; nothing you can say will convince me! If£I had lost 
my fortune, if I was poor and obscure and you came back to me, then I might 
believe you, but never else ; and that ”—with a bitter smile—‘‘ is an impossible 
chance. Poverty is never likely to touch me; and you will be the dutiful wife 
of Mr. Ricbard Fraser in less than three months’ time.” 

** Good-bye,” she said, gently ; ‘‘ I have told you the truth, and some day 
you will believe me.” 

Those words haunted Lord Danver strangely in the dark after-time which 
was so surely coming ; but when Belle spoke them he put no more faith in 
them than in the rest of her story. So the two who loved each other better, 
perhaps, than aught on earth parted. The acquaintance begun on Christmas- 
eve, and which had ripened so speedily into love, was ended for ever before 
the first month of the year was over. Four weeks did not sound so very long, 
but in them Belle knew full well had been compressed all the romance of her 
life. Her future seemed to her strangely desolate, since for all time she must 
be a stranger to Geoflrey’s love. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Youna Mrs. Tempest was much surprised when she received a short no‘e 
from Miss Forest saying she was leaving Ardley Court at the end of her 
month of trial, and as.she should most likely never meet any member of the 
Danver family again, she saw no need to reveal the fact she had been 
known by them under a false name. 

She said very little of her stay at Ardley, but Nancy was quick enough to 
read between the lines, and felt pretty certain something unpleasant had 
happened. Guy, when consulted, agreed with her. 

‘* There’s no need for you to refuse the poor girl’s wish, Nancy. I seem to 
think I’ve beard from someone the Danvers are a very queer family, I fancy 
the Countess has a screw loose; if we hold our tongues little Miss Forest 
need never mention her month’s experience at the Court. If she refers 
future employers to her old schoolmistress at Bournhill there will be no 
harm done,” 

Lady Danver parted from Belle with many regrets, but they were mingled 
—the girl felt—with a certain relief that the companion Mrs. Warren so 
strongly objected to would no longer annoy her. Belle thought she should 
never understand the mystery of Mrs. Warren’s influence over the Countess 
now. She wondered whether a fourth companion would be engaged, or if the 
Earl would give up the contest and leave his mother free to be as intimate 
with the Warrens as she pleased. 

Lady Danver gave Belle two crisp banknotes and a nice little pile of silver. 
Then from her jewel box she took a beautiful locket of rich dead gold, with 
the monogram I. D. in small pearls. 

‘*It belonged to my step-daughter, Lady Isobel. I think, Miss Cleaver, 
you are rather like her, and so I will give it you for a keepsake.” 

They bad been duly warned of Belle’s return this time at Elizabeth-street, 
and Mr. Forest was standing on the platform at King’s Cross when the train 
came in. ‘To bis daughter’s anxious eyes he looked thinner and more care- 
worn than ever; and surely his threadbare greatcoat could not be much 
protection from the bitter January wind. 

But Belle only felt a great relief. She was with her father again—the 
one creature in England who believed in her entirely, She loved him all the 
more because he had failed so terribly in life’s battle, and she clung to his 
arm as they passed out of the terminus together—leaving her box to follow 
by parcels delivery—as though she had found her best prop and support. 

“Dad,” said the girl gently, ‘‘I want to talk to you.. Do you think wa 
might go and have a cup of tea somewhere before we walk home ?” 

He nodded. 
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**T told your mother I should go to the Stores for some drawing paper. I 
need not tell her I got it before I met you.” 

They went into a large confectioner’s shop, well furnished with little round 
tables for customers to eat what they purchased in comfort. The pair 
selected one in the remotest, darkest part of the shop. 

Mr. Forest ordered tea and then looked at bis firstborn, 

** Wasn’t Mrs, Tempest good to you, dear?” 

‘*She was as good as possible, but she is not the lady to whom I went as 
companion. I want to tell you everything, dad, only I would rather mother 
should not know quite all.” 

‘*She thinks you were very wise to take the situation, though it only lasted 
a month, Miss Cleaver found it for you, didn't she?” 

‘*Yes. And in taking it I had to take her name, Don’t you see, father, 
they had engaged Miss Cleaver as companion, and they thought Miss Cleaver 
came to them, but she had married Mr, Guy Tempest and I was filling her 

lace.”’ 
ar It wasn’t right, Belle.” 

‘*I know—but, father, I couldn’t bear to come home on Christmas-eve 
and be just another burden to you.” 

He stroked her hand caressingly. 

‘* You've something more to tell me, dear.” 

‘* Yes, it was Ardley Court where I have been staying. 
to Lady Danver.” 

**Good Heavens! ” 

**Why! Do you know her, dad ?” 

‘TI never thought to tell you, child, but you are growing a woman now, and 
you have a right to know the truth. I married your mother against her 
father’s wishes. He placed her in a French convent to part her from me. 
She managed to run away, and we were married as soon as we reached 
England.” 

‘* And my mother knew the Danvers?” 

‘*She was Lord Danver’s only child—the Lady Isobel. 
displeased him, she would have been a great heiress.” 

Belle put down her cup and locked her hands together. The mystery at 
Ardley Court was plain to her at last. She knew perfectly well now why 
Mrs. Warren had such a fatal power over her sister, and why Lady Danver 
always prophesied ruin for her son, Ardley Court and its revenues could 
descend—the Countess herself had said so—in the female line, On his death- 
bed the late Earl had desired to do jastice to his grandchild—had confided 
to his wife her existence and her father’s name—perhaps, too, the proofs of 
her parents’ marriage. 

Lady Danver in her jealous grief at her own son being cut out had held 
her tongue and hidden the proofs, leaving the world to believe Lady Isobel 
had died childless, That was it, and Mrs. Warren had either instigated the 
fraud or discovered it, and so possessed a terrible power over her sister. 

Only one thing puzzled Belle: Her father, unpractical though he was, 
must surely know his first-born child was Lord Danvers’ heiress. 

Bat when she asked him gravely if he had told the Earl of her mother’s 
death, his answer revealed the enigma. 

‘© Yes, he came to the funeral, and he told me he intended to marry again, 
and that even if he had no children by bis second wife you could take nothing. 
The title and estates only descended in the male line, and he should leave 
all his personal property to his widow.” 

It was acruel fraud. The angry noble bad taken advantage of the artist’s 
dreamy-unbusiness-like nature to deceive him. 

Belle guessed her grandfather had repented in his last hours and had 
resolved to give his grandchild the rights her father could not claim for her, 
but his wife prevented his intentions being fulfilled. 

Why Belle, and not Geoffrey, was the owner of Ardley Court and its ten 
thousand a year. For the last seven years that vast income had been hers 
and hers only. 

That last thought comforted her. Had her father—had the children had 
any right to share the Danver property, for their sakes, perhaps, it would have 
been wrong to keep silence. Now she could keep her secret to the end. She 
was wronging no one but herself, and it would have broken her heart to have 
grown rich by Geoffrey’s ruin. 

‘*Lady Danver told me I was like Lady Isobel, papa, I think I’m 
glad I’ve seen my mother’s home just once.” 

“Then you are not going back, Belle? I feel sure you are keeping 
something back. Tell me, child, were they unkind to you?” 

‘*They were as kind as they could be, but—Lord Danver asked me to be 
his wife, and so yon see I can never go back to Ardley Court.” 

**Poor Dick! He little guesses what a rival he has had,” said Mr. 
Forest, ‘* Now, Belle, I think’I understand ; you want your mother and the 
children to believe you have been at Thornton Heath all this time?” 

**Yes. Oh, father, you must manage it for me. I couldn’t bear mother’s 
questions.” 

It dawned on the unsuccessful man slowly that Ardley Court had been 
dear to Belle ; Le was not very quick at putting things together, but he did 
guess from her manner that but for Dick Fraser his child’s answer to Lord 
Danver would have been different, and he was ready to shield her as far as 
possible from his wife’s comments. 

‘¢ Your mother has heard from Mrs. Fraser,” he said, after a long pause. 
*¢ She wants you to go down to Devonshire and stay with her a bit. She says 
Dick will be home early in the spring, and she would like you to keep her 
company till then.” 

Belle looked at him wistfully. 

**T should like to go. I don’t feel brave enough to goamong strangers. I 
feel afraid of trying to find another situation just yet, and I was always very 
fond of Mrs. Fraser. I will go to her very soon, if mother consents.” 

Mrs. Forest received Belle very kindly ; the girl’s forethought in spending 
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Christmas among strangers rather than adding to the home expenses had 
t-uched ber heart. It was just the sort of thing she could appreciate. She 
declared Mrs. Tempest must have been a hard task mistress, for she had 
fretted the very flesh off the girl’s bones, while as to colour she had no more 
than a mealy potato. 

Belle made Mrs. Forest accept one of Lady Danver’s bank notes, and with 
the other she replenished her simple wardrobe, keeping out enough money 
for her journey to Devonshire, and then early in February she set out 
for Mrs. Fraser’s, feeling that it was the first step on the journey that would 
end with her wedding day. 

She meant to tell Dick everything; she could not bear to write the story, but 
when he came home, and they were face to face, she would tell him the 
whole truth. He should not marry her under false pretences, that she was 
resolved, 

In one respect Isobel Forest differed from most girls: she was warmly 
attached to her fancé’s relations. For a number of years the unsuccessful 
artist had lived near the Frasers, and his eldest child had spent a great deal 
of her time withthem. The doctor and his wife had no daughter, and in that 
household of six boys little Belle had reigned as a queen. 

Perhaps Belle’s stepmother bad yielded to the intimacy, foreseeing that it 
would provide the girl with a husband, but the artist himself liked the 
Frasers for their own sakes. He could never forget that they had been kind 
to his girl-wife in her last illness, and that to the doctor's wife’s motherly 
care his Isobel’s infant owed her life. 

Ever since she could remember anything Belle had been at home at Dr. 
Fraser’s ; both he and his wife had been well pleased she should be Dick’s wife. 
Though —as she told her husband—Dick was the dullest of her boys, his heart 
was made of gold, and Belle, who was a veritable sunbeam, would brightea 
him up. 

‘*T hope you're right, wife,” the doctor would say thoughtfully, “ but I'd 
rather a wife should look up. Now, little Belle is the cleverest girl I ever 
met, and Dick, poor fellow, seems dull and countrified beside her, but if 
they’re happy I am satisfied.” 

It was hardly fair to think—as Lord Danver did—that Dick had exiled 
himself for the sake of Isobel Forest. From earliest boyhood he had been 
meant for the Colonies, He had not the brains, his father said, to study for 
a profession, and he was too fond of outdoor pursuits to stand the confine- 
ment of trade. The original plan had been for him to join his uncle on an 
ostrich farm, but when he reached Africa the mania for speculation had 
seized on this relative, who had sold his farm and gone to the diamond fields, 
There Dick followed him, investing his small capital in a ‘‘ claim,” and then 
after eighteen months of failure most wonderful good fortune had befallen 
him, so that he was returning home witb ten thousand pounds. 

Doctor and Mrs. Fraser received their son’s fiancée very kindly, and there 
in the beautiful Devonshire scenery Belle gradually regained, not perhaps the 
buoyant spirits of three months ago, but a certain grave cheerfulness which 
sat very prettily on the girlish face. 

**T told you so,” Mrs. Fraser could not resist saying to her husband ; ‘‘ the 
child is ever so much more thoughtful and more womanly since she heard of 
Dick’s coming home, and it’s my belief she’s counting the days till he 
lands. 

But Dr. Fraser saw far deeper than his wife, and on one of the fine March 
days when the air was so soft and balmy as to suggest that spring had really 
come at last, he invited Belle to accompany him on a seven miles’ drive to 
see a distant patient. The gig only held two, but the quiet old horse knew 
his master’s profession well, and was used to standing outside houses, so 
there was no fear of his becoming restive in Belle’s hands. 

The doctor was very silent until they had gone the first mile, and had left 
the streets and houses behind them ; then he asked suddenly, ‘‘ Belle, have 
you ever heard anything about your mother ?”’ 

The girl started and blushed crimson. 

‘*T know that she was very beautiful, and that she died when I was 
born.” 

‘*She spent the last months of her life at Elmleigh,” said the doctor. 
‘*Mrs, Fraser and I saw herconstantly. I think we were her greatest friends, 
She was very beautiful, as you say, and though she had given up her home 
and family for your father’s sake, she was intensely happy. I have known 
many happy marriages, Belle, my own among them, but I never saw such 
love as Mrs. Forest bore your father.” 

Mrs. Forest! Then Lady Isobel had dropped her title on her marriage. 
Belle looked at her old friend a little puzzled. 

‘* Dr. Fraser, why do you tell me this ?”” 

‘* Because, my dear, you are so like your mother in character and disposi- 
tion, in face and temperament. It seems well nigh impossible you should not 
also have inherited her great capacity for loving. Belle, I speak to you 
because I am your friend, not because I am Dick's father. Do you love my 
son as you have it in you to Jove?” 

There was a dead silence, then Belle looked up gravely. 

£P I told him I did not feel as he did, Dr. Fraser, and he was quite satis- 
fied. 

‘*My dear! It is of yourself I want you to think. Will the affection you 
have for Dick last to your life’s end? It may be sixty years. Is it strong 
enough to help you to put up with his dulness—he is dull, poor fellow—and 
not to make you, as the years roll on, long for a companion who could 
appreciate your talents and intellect ?” 

Belle looked at the doctor gravely. 

“Do you mean you think I shall meet someone I could have cared for— 
too late ?” 

** Just that, child.” 

‘Then you need not mind, I have met him, and we could not be more 


| divided than if I had been Dick’s wife then.” 
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‘And you are sure nothing could put things right ?” 

**Quite sare. I mean to tell Dick, I would not deceive him for the world.” 

There was a strange mist before the doctor's eyes as he answered,— 

**Ab, my dear, love's a wonderful thing, but it is rare for it to run 
smoothly in this life, and there’s been a look on your face lately which I’ve 
not liked to see. I fancied maybe you’d found out you’d made a mistake, and 
would not say so for Dick’s sake, You'll forgive bis old father, Belle, for 
trying to put things right ?” 





CHAPTER IX, 


Tux Jndian was expected at Southampton, and Dr. Fraser was going to 
meet his son ; the mother had rather wished to include herself and Belle in 
the expedition, but her husband quictly prevented her desire, saying they 
had far better stay at home and prepare the fatted calf for the prodigal. Of 
course, Mrs. Fraser denied that Dick was a prodigal, but Belle persuaded 
her it would be much pleasanter to meet him in the dear old house than on 
board a ship with beaps of strangers looking on; both Mrs, Fraser and 
the Doctor were thankful afterwards that Belle had her way. 

Dr. Fraser slept at the Railway Hotel at Southampton so as to be able to 
go out to the Indian in the first launch which started. As he finished break- 
fast the summons came, and he went on broad the launch, looking as happily- 
expectant as any father would who was about to meet a son who had never 
given him a day’s anxiety in his life, and had been away more than two 
years, 

As they neared the vessel the Doctor put up his eye-glass and scanned in 
vain the faces of the passengers on deck, but he saw no glimpse of Dick, 
When he climbed the gangway and stepped on board, a group of passengers 
were gathered close to him, but one look showed him Dick was not one of 
them. With a vague feeling of uneasiness he asked an officer whether Mr. 
Richard Fraser was on board, 

‘ll speak to the Captain,’ replied the officer. ‘‘ What name, sir?” 

‘Dr, Fraser ; but I have no wish to trouble the Captain, If you'll just 
tell my son I’m waiting for him,” 

But another officer came up and led the way to the Captain’s cabin, and 
there the commander of the ship got through his painful task. Dick Fraser 
had sailed in the Indian, but passing through the tropics he was strack by 
sunstroke and death was almost instantaneous. 

The Doctor staggered to his feet and then sat down again, and gave one 
long questioning look at the vast blue water. 

“Tt had to be,” said the Captain, answering the silent inquiry. ‘‘ We 
had a clergyman aboard, and he read the service over him.” 

‘*Thank Heaven his mother did not come with me,” said the Doctor 
brokenly, ‘‘ and the poor girl who was to have been his wife.” 

Captain Gunn said all he could to console the bereaved father, telling him 
that Dick had been the favourite of all the passengers ; so cheerful and good 
natured, so ready to do a kind turn for every one. 

‘* But,” said the Captain, ‘‘ one thing struck me: through all bis good 
spirits there ran a vein of sadness, and talking to me one day he said he 
had long had a fixed conviction he should never reach England alive. So 
firmly had this presentiment taken hold of him, he said, he made his will 
before he left Africa. I have no doabt you will find it among his things. I 
would have telegraphed to you from Madeira, but one can say very little in 
an ocean cablegram, and as all was over, it seemed to me kinder to leave you 
in ignorance four days longer, than to send you the bare fact without a word 
of explanation.” 

Dr. Fraser never knew how he got home with his miserable news ; his other 
sons were all away, the two elder launched in life, the three younger at 
school. There were only Belle and his wife in the dear, shabby old drawing- 
room when he entered, having gone into the house by the surgery door, so that 
his knock should not bring them into the bal] in haste to welcome him and 
Dick. 

Mrs. Fraser fainted at the terrible news. Dick had been her favourite 
son, and she had a long and serious illness on hearing of his death. Belle 
nursed her through it as devotedly as though she had been her own daughter, 
and the Jane suashine had come before any one in the Doctor’s household was 
able to trouble about the future, or face the inevitable business conversation 
which follows a death. 

Dick's will was a very short one and as simple as the poor fellow himself. 
He left the ten thousand pounds, which had been already forwarded to Ecg- 
land, equally between his father and Belle. He left his mother everything 
else he had, which included his little personal possessions, and one or two 
uncut diamonds. He begged his people to he good to Belle, and that she 
would think of him sometimes for the sake of the love he bore her. 

Dr. and Mrs. Fraser would gladly have kept the girl their boy had loved 
to be their adopted daughter, but things were going very badly in Elizabeth- 
street, and they felt Belle was right in deciding her place was at home. 

‘* You must come and see us very often,” said the Doctor kindly ; ‘‘and, 
child, remember I am your trustee, you are a moneyed lady now, Belle. My 
poor boy’s legacy brings you in about two hundred a year, so you are not to 
kill yourself teaching any longer.” 

‘*Dr. Fraser,” said Belle simply, ‘‘I ought not to take that legacy. I 
have no right to it,” 

** You have every right, dear. You are the woman Dickloved. It was the 
thought of winning you gave him the hope and energy to make that fortune, 
and I am quite sure—could he know, poor fellew—he would be terribly 
grieved at your refusing it. My wife agrees with me, Belle; not only is the 
money yours legally, bat we are both glad thut you should have it.” 





Two hundred a year seems a very different sum, according to the people 
who are considering it, To Lord Danver it would have meant the merest 
trifle. To Mrs. Forest, striving to bring up eight children on no income at 
all, it seemed a veritable fortune. 

‘*Of course, it’s all yours,” she said, a little grudgingly to Belle, ‘ but 
you can never spend the half of it.” 

‘*T don’t mean to try,” said Belle, quietly. ‘* When Dr. Fraser sends the 
cheque each half year I mean to keep twenty pounds for myself, and give you 
the other eighty. You will make it go much farther than I could.” 

**Do you mean it, Belle?”—the poor woman’s voice was almost plain- 
tive in its anxiety—‘‘do you mean that I may count on a hundred and 
sixty pounds a year?” 

‘* Yes,” said Belle cheerfully, ‘‘ except that you will have to keep me out 
of it. Tho Frasers would not like my taking another situation, and—I 
would rather stay at home.” 

** And I’m glad enough to have you,”’ said the much-harassed Mrs, Forest. 
**I’d never have let you go away at all, only things were so bad. You 
always had a wonderful way with children, Belle, and your father thinks 
there’s no one like you.” 

So the summer faded into autumn, and autumn gave place to winter, and 
the season of the year Belle dreaded was approaching fast. How she hated 
the thought of Christmas no tongue can tell. From Christmas-eve till the 
middle of January every day would hold some painful memory for her, not 
a doubt but that she would feel ‘*‘ December’s darkness” in every fibre of 
her heart ; but Christmas morn would bring her no light or rejoicing. In- 
deed, it seemed to Belle sometimes the very power of rejoicing was dead within 
her, and that nothing in the world had the power to wake it into life. 

Of Ardley Court and its inbabitants she had heard nothing since last 
January ; there might have been no such place, no such people, for all she 
had heard of their doings, since- Lord and Lady Danver led too retired a 
life for their doings to be chronicled in society journals (though Belle had 
waded through dozens of them in the hopes of finding some mention of 
Geoffrey), and she knew no one living anywhere near Ardley. Tae Tilts had 
been very kind to her, but she could not correspond with them since they 
had known her as Miss Cleaver. 

For one thing Belle was thankful. Lady Danver had never heard her 
mention the name of Forest—a name, the girl felt very sure, full of bitter 
associations for the Countess. 

As the time wore on, and the shock of Dick Fraser’s death became a thing 
of the past, Mrs. Forest began to wonder at the change in Belle. 

‘* You've never been the same,” she said one day, ‘‘ since you went to Mrs. 
Tempest’s last Christmas. It’s just as though you’ve been fretting over 
something ever since. It’s hard enough for you to have lost Dick so near 
your wedding and all. But you are not twenty. It’s folly to spend yoar 
whole life in mourning a man you’ve not seen since you were a child of 
sixteen. You're getting thin and pale, Belle ; you really must try to rouse 
youreelf,” 

Belle promised that she would. . She even invested in a bottle of tonic, 
and took the children to the Crystal Palace by way of relaxation, but she was 
still very pale and thin, and Christmas,drew every day nearer. 

It wanted just a week to the great festival, when coming home from a long 
shopping expedition with Mrs. Forest Belle found a letter waiting for her with 
the Ardley post-mark, and addressed in the clear, large hand she had known 
so well when she used to see Lord Danver's writing continually at the Court. 
The very sight of it brought a rush of joy to Belle’s heart. He had written 
to her, therefore he must have forgiven her. It never came into the girl’s 
bead to remember that as Geoffrey believed her to be Bello Cleaver he would 
hardly write to her as Miss Isobel Forest. She crept away to her own room 
with the precious letter in her hand, regardless of the children’s voices calling 
to her to show them her purchases, and her stepmother’s entreaties that she 
‘* would sit down there and then and drink her tea, for she looked quite faint- 
like.” 


CHAPTER X. — 


Lorp Danver had missed Belle to the full as much as she had missed him. 
But there was this difference in their regrets: Belle’s had nothing of anger 
in them ; even while she sorrowed over the barshness that had made Geoffrey 
refuse to pardon her breach of faith to Dick Fraser and deliberately put her 
out of his life, she could yet admire the stern, rugged honour which had 
driven him to it. Looking at things quietly in the light of after days, Belle 
knew perfectly that to have been Geolfrey’s wife and felt he doubted her 
would have indeed been one long torture. ; 

But Lord Danver from the moment he left Belle regretted his decision. He 
was hurt, angry and wounded, but when the force of his first resentment had 
spent itself, a strange instinct told him he would have been happier had he at 
least given the pardon she besought go piteously, had he at least parted from 
her with a kindly farewell. 

As the weeks and months wore on Lord Danver found that, erring and 
faulty though Belle had been, he loved her just the same, and there were 
times even when he would gladly have taken her back to his heart and 
showered his love on her again. But these were moments of weakness, to be 
despised when his will was firmer. 

‘*Bah !’’ he said to himself bitterly one day, ‘‘ she’s married to the African 
emigrant by this time. She wouldn’t be likely to tell him about me in 
spite of all she said, and even if she did from the letter I read he was 
infgtuated enough with her to forgive anything.” 

ord Danver tried to persuade his mother to have another companion, but 
she resolutely declined. 
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“There is a spell against me, Geoff,” she said, sadly. ‘I have had four 
since July, and the only one of them I took to persisted in leaving at the end 
of her first month, I should never like anyone after Miss Cleaver, so I will 
keep as I am.” 

Which meant that whenever the Earl was out Mra. Warren and her 
daughters haunted the Court, and that every penny of Lady Danver’s jointure 
went into their rapacious clutches. The Countess was as poor herself as 
though the ruin she had prophesied so long had really come. She bought 
herself only the most absolute necessities, and these she caused to bo entered 
in her son’s name. Geoffrey paid the bills without a murmur; to do him 
justice he gradged his mother nothing ; he had almost given up trying to get 
rid of the Warrens ; indeed, his grief for Belle so occupied his mind that it 
had almost driven out the other care. 

He went abroad for three months in the summer, and remained away until 
December, Mrs. Warren held bigh revels in his absence ; perhaps this made 
her reckless, for when Geoffrey returned he found her one autumn afternoon 
composedly unlocking. one of the drawers of his writing-table with a skeleton 
key. The Earl’s face went white with rage, he locked the study door, and 
then turned to confront the delinquent. 

‘*T shall send for the police and give you into custody on the charge of 
attempting to commit a felony unless you answer me a few questions,” he 
said, coolly. 

- You daren’t,” was the woman’s rejoinder; ‘‘as one of the family the 
shame would fall on you.” 

**Not at all. Every one in this neighbourhood knowsI have forbidden 
you my house. I have caught you, co to say, in the act, and your punish- 
ment would be a heavy one.” 

‘*Then I sball reveal what I know about your mother. I believe the 
sentence for her crime would be penal servitude.’’ 

‘tI don’t believe it. But in any case, Mrs. Warren, your tyranny has 
lasted long enough, and at any cost my mother shall be free from your sway. 
Take your choice. Either reveal the nature of your power over her, or I 
send for the police. I can give you ten minutes for consideration.” 

Like all bullies, Mrs, Warren was a coward. In less than five minutes she 
gave in. 

**T will tell you everything, I shall enjoy secing your pride taken down a 
peg or two. You have no more right to Ardley Court than I have, and bat 
for your mother’s felony you would never have been master here. On his 
deathbed your stepfather confessed that his daughter Isobel married a 
year before her death, and left a child who, though she could not inherit the 
title, could strip you of everything else. Lord Danver did not trust to his 
wife’s memory, perhaps he thought it would be treacherous; he drew up a 
short will formally naming his grandchild as his heiress, and giving her name 
and the address where he had last heard of her. She could never claim her 
rights, he said, as her father believed the Danver entail excluded females.” 

‘Thank heaven !” 

‘*Have you gone mad?’ asked Mrs. Warren. ‘‘ Don't you know that this 
vill strips you of everything—of Jands and wealth. You will have nothing 
in the world but what your own father left you, and if Miss Forest chooses 
she can make you refund every penny of the back rents for the wns seven 
years,” 

‘Where is the will? ’ demanded Geoffrey. ‘‘ Don’t say that you have 
destroyed it.” 

‘* It is in your mother’s custody. She did not mind robbing her hosband’s 
grandchild, but she could not bring herself to burn bis will, Geoffrey,’ and 
Mrs. Warren's voice changed. ‘‘Be reasonable, marry one ‘of my girls, and 
I swear to you I will never reveal the fraud to any living creature.” 

The Earl turned from her in loathing. 

‘**T have robbed my cousin unwittingly for seven years, but she shall not 
be kept out of her inheritance a day longer than I can help. I will wish you 
good morning, Mrs Warren, for once in your life K bee have done me a 
service,’ 

He went straight to his mother. He uttered no reproaches. Very 
tenderly he told her he knew the truth, and asked her to give him her 
husband’s will. 

‘Then Jane has betrayed me at last!” moaned the Countess. Oh, 
Geoffrey, if you knew how I tried all these long years to keep the secret.” 

‘Only give me the will, mother,” he said “eagerly. ** Don’t tremble so. 
Mrs. Warren for her own sake will keep silence. I shall pretend we have 
suddenly found the will, and not even open it until Harcourt is here.”’ 

‘* Will they send me to prison, Geoff? Jane always said so.” 

“ No, dear; and his heart ached as he thought of all she had suffered 
from Mrs. Warren, ‘‘ And we shall not be ruined either. I have never 
touched the property my father left me. It brings in some hundreds a year. 
Why, with your jointure we shall be quite rich. You must cheer up, mother 
dear. I tell you truly I am thankful I have discovered the trath at last.” 

Mr. Harcourt came down the next day, summoned by telegram, and Lord 
Danver placed the will in his hand, saying he had only just discovered 
its existence. As the lawyer was quite aware of the mysterious authority 
Mrs. Warren exercised over her sister, he probably guessed the whole story of 
the affair, but real sympathy for Geoffrey kept him silent about it, and he 
only said it was a most common thing for wills to be lost, and that he hoped 
the present would be a satisfactory testament. It was a far more favourable 
one than Geoffrey had expected. Lord Danver left everything he could 
alienate from the estate to his wife with succession toher son. He men- 
tioned his grandchild as Isobel Forest, daughter of Walter Forest, artist, of 
92, Elizabeth-street, Newington, aud he specially directed that at his wife’s 
death the family jewels should revert to her. Geoffrey and Mr. Harcourt 
were asked to act as her trustees, and the will ended with a request the 
younger Isobel would try to think kindly of her grandfather, in spite of his 
harshness to her mother, . 





* Seven years’ back rents | muttered the lawyer with a groan, ‘‘ but I don’t 
believe any court would give her authority to claim them, even if she were 
avaricious enough to wish for them. Lord Danver, for your sake, I am 
bitterly grieved to hear of this Miss Forest.” 

‘* And I am very glad to hear of her. Do you think it is nothing to have 
the Warrens discomfited, and to be free from them ?” 

“Did you take my former prescription, my lord ? ” 

**T’'m afraid I forgot even what it was.” 

‘*Tt was that you should marry.” 

“No, I did not take it—at least I’m not engaged.” 

‘*If only you would think seriously of it your cousin would be a most 
rt match for you, Lady Isobel’s daughter must be nearly twenty, 
and——’ 

“Mr. Harcourt, don’t go matchmaking for me. My mother, poor soul, 
tried her best at itand failed. You may ‘live to be a hundred, but you will 
never hear my wedding bells.” 

‘ What do you wish metodo? Shall I call on Miss Forest ?” 

“T think I will write to hey myself. You see we have no idea what sort 
of a man her father is. I will write to her, telling her the simple facts, and 
saying you will call and explain things to her, or else receive her at your 
office. Of course we will give up possession at once. I own I shall be sorry 
to leave the Court. I should like to spend another Christmas here if it was 
possible.” 

‘* You mean to admit her identity then ?” 

‘* Well, if she still lives at the address given in the will I should say she 
must be Isobel Forest, but I leave the question of proofs to you.” 

And Geoffrey's letter to his unknown cousin was posted two days later. It 
was very short, merely saying that his stepfather’s will had only just been 
discovered, and until it was read no one knew of the existence of Lady 
Isobel’s daughter. Miss Forest was Lord Danver’s sole heiress. His lawyer, 
Mr. Harcourt, would call on her, or would be happy to explain things to her 
at his own.oflice in the Temple; and finally the letter concluded, 


** Your kinsman, and, if you will suffer it, faithful friend, 
DanveEn.” 


** Dear -me!” cried Mrs, Forest when Belle came down with sparkling 
eyes, ** your letter has done you good, I can see.”" 

But Belle said nothing about the letter or its contents. It was not the 
thought of the vast wealth which had come to her that had brought joy to 
her heart, it was the recollection of Geoffrey’s words in that last sad inter- 
view, ‘‘If I lost my fortune, if I was poor and obscure, and you came back 
to me, then I might believe in you—never else.” 

Well, the impossible had come to pass. 

Geoffrey had lost his fortune. Why should she not go back to him ? 


CHAPTER XI., AND LAST. 


Mr. Harcourt was sitting in his private room one December morning 
when Miss Forest was announced, and he looked with much curiosity on the 
girl, who had so suddenly become an heiress. The scrutiny made him 
certain of one thing—in looks at least, she was worthy of the Danvers. 

“| knew your mother well,” he said, gently. ‘‘ For her sake I hope to 
serve her daughter.” 

Belle looked at him with a grateful smile. 

**T had Lord Danver’s letter last night, and I came here before I told my 
father or anyone. Mr. Harcourt, need I take all this money? I have been 
poor all my life and a tenth of it would seem riches to me. Can’t I take 
just a little for father and the children, and give back the rest to Lord 
Danver.” 


‘*T fear not, my dear, though the thought does credit to your heart. There. 


is one thing you might offer, if Lord Danver had to pay you the back rents 
for the last seven years it would well nigh ruin him ; you might forego these 
arrears. 

Belle opened her eyes. 

‘* Of course!” she said eagerly, ‘* You don’t surely suppose I would take 
them ?” 

‘Lord Danver and his mother would be glad to remain at the Court till 
about the middle of next month ; but they will be ready to give up possession of 
it then, by which time I shall have found the necessary certificates proving 
your identity.” 

ah shall never take the Court; you need not look incredulous, sir, for I 
mean it.” 

“ My dear young lady you are Quixotic, You must not rob yourself for 
the sake of a distant cousin.” 

“ Do you know Lord Danver, Mr. Harcourt ?’’ 

“Very well—I may say intimately.” 

‘€ And you knew my mother, too? For her sake and his, will you keep a 


' secret if I tell it you?” 


‘T will keep it faithfully.” 

‘*For just one day I was Lord Danver’s betrothed wife—now, don’t you 
understand why I hate the thougbt of robbing him ?” 

“ But—he says he has never seen you !” 

‘*T was very poor and a friend got me the post of companion to Lady 
Danver. I went there in my friend’s name—Cleaver. And Lord Danver 
never knew it was not my own!” 

‘* And—forgive me—what parted you?” 


rina < 
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‘* He hunebe seneae him for his money. Mr. Hareourt, you can do 
one thing for me. Let it be published in some paper that Lord Danver has 
lost Ardley Court and his fortune ; let it be in print so that any one can see 
it, and then——” 

** And then?” repeated the lawyer. 

“*Oh, then I might go and condole with him.” 

A smile played round the lawyer's lips. 


! 
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‘*T should say you had got your own way pretty thoroughly all your life, | 


Miss Forest.” 

‘* Father spoils me,” she answered. 
to grant me my favour?” , 

Apparently he did grant it, for the next day a short paragraph appeared in 
most of the London papers, stating that the lave Lord Danver had left a 
grandchild who was his lawful heiress, the present Earl would therefore 
lose all the Danver property, and probably be the poorest nobleman in the 
United Kingdom. 

Miss Forest read the paragraph approvingly, and told her stepmother she 
was going out that morning to see a friend. 

‘Good gracious !” said Mrs. Forest. ‘‘ Christmas-eve’s a very bad day for 
visiting, Belle. You'll find your friend up to her eyes in work. Who is 
it?” 

‘Someone I met last Christmas,” was the reply, and as Belle’s income had 
made her a very important person in Mrs. Forest’s eyes, no further explana- 
tion was required. 

Miss Belle had not forgotten the dearth of flies at Ardley Station last year, 
and she quietly telegraphed to the stationmaster to have one to meet the 
four o'clock train. She had a vague idea if her mission at the Court failed 
she would take refuge at the Rectory if there was no train back to London 
that night, but she would not think of failure. 

She stopped the fly at the lodge gates and walked up the avenue alone. 
Her heart beat so fast she could hardly speak when Hicks opened the 
door. 

“Ts Lady Danver at home ? 

The man started ; be onl the young lady at once. 

“ No, Miss Cleaver, she bas driven down to the Rectory; but she will not 
be long if you can come in and wait for her. The Earl is in the library.” 

Hicks, of course, remembered his master had never objected to tétes-d-létes 
with Miss Cleaver. He had not a suspicion of doing anything calculated to 
surprise the Earl when he flung open the library door and announced the 
visitor. Then he closed it and retreated to tell his wife of her favourite’s 
arrival. 

** Geoffrey !”” 

‘*Belle !” 

The word seemed wrung from him in surprise. 
self and inquired gravely, — 

‘To what do I owe this honour, Mrs. Fraser ?” 

** Hush! you must not call me that.” 

**Do you mean—” Geoff hesitated, 
January.” 

‘He never knew—he died on the voyage home. I meant to tell him the 
truth when I saw him. I'm glad now I didn’t write it—I like to think he 
died believing in me.” 

‘* What have you come here for ?” 
I want to know. 

‘*T am so tired—won’t you ask me to sit down?” 

He drew a chair close to the blazing fire. 

‘* Forgive me —and now.” 

She raised her sweet eyes to his face, 

‘* Last January you told me if you Jost your fortune, and I came back 
to you then—you would believe in me. Geoff, my love, my darling, I 
have come,” 


‘Well, Mr. Harcourt, are you going 


Then he recollected him- 


‘*that he was angry about—last 


asked Geoffrey, gruffly. ‘‘That is what 


Her voice died away, the smile faded from her lips, but Lord Danver’s | 


heart was melted, he opened his arms and gathered her to his heart. 

‘*T tried bard to forget you, Belie, but I could not do it. Little girl, I have 
lost lands and wealth, but I count myselfa rich man to-night since my love 
has come back.” 

‘** And you will belicve in me always ?” 

‘* Always, sweetheart, but,”’ with a comical smile, ‘Show about your old 
dread of poverty ? Don’t you remember how you used to think being poor the 
greatest misfortune in the world ?” 

‘* But I know better now. This last year has taught me there are worse 
sorrows in the world than being poor, Lord Danver,” and it was Belle’s turn 
to smile now. ‘‘ How is Mrs. Warren?” 

The Earl laughed heartily. 

‘“* She and her two daughters departed last week, bag and baggage, and the 
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cottage is shut up. My unknown kiuswoman will probably never see a penny 
of her rent, but it is a very trifling sum, so I don’t suppose she will trouble 
herself.” 

** And Lady Danver ?”’ 

**My mother looks ten years younger since we discovered the truth. I 
think she had foretold my ruin so loag that when it came it was a positive 


| relief to her to find it so easy to bear.” 


** Don’t you miad, really?” 

“« Not half so much as I expected. You see,” and he smiled, “ my tastes 
are not extravagant; my mother retains the use of the Dower House, and 
between us we make up an income saflicient to keep us as gentlefolks. Miss 
Forest magnanimously foregoes the back rents, so the future is eagy.”’ 

‘* Have you seen her?” 

‘*No ; but when she is settled here we mean to come over and make her 
acquaintance. I had rather dreaded this dear old place passing to a stranger, 
but Harcourt, my lawyer, tells me Isobel Forest is her mother’s image in face 
and that he thinks she will make no unworthy, mistress of tue Court. 
And now, Belle, have you sprung from the clouds? Will you stay and spend 
Christmas with us, or shall I take you home and ask Mr, Clcaver the question 
I was to have asked last January?” 

‘*Mr. Cleaver has nothing to do with me,” returaed Belle, demurely. ‘‘ The 
fact is, Geoffrey, I never saw him in my life.” 

The Earl stared, he really could not help it, and Belle explained. 

‘* His daughter had accepted Lady Danver’s situation, but she never meant 
to come here. She had a lover who wanted her to marry him at once. She was 
going to telegraph an excuse to your mother whea she met me. I wanted a 
situation very badly, and so——” ; 

‘* And so she sent you in her stead?” said Geoffrey, ‘‘I see it all.” 

‘*Tf I had stayed I meant to tell Lady Danver, but whea you were-so 
angry and I thought I should never see any of you again, it did not seem 
to matter by what name you remembered me.’ 

She smiled. 

‘* Well, it doesn’t matter very much what your name is now, as you 
will so soon change it for mine, but in the meanwhile I should like to 
know of whom I am to ask for this little band.” 

‘* My father’s name is Forest,” said Belle, gravely, 
Isobel after my mother,” 

Lord Danver looked bewildered. 

‘*Do you mean it?” 

‘‘IT do, You are far more difficult to convince of my identity than Mr. 
Harcourt was.” 

‘*T am only overwhelmed,” he said, gravely, almost sadly, ‘* when I 
think of how I doubted you. Pray, when did you know this!” 

‘*The day I left the Court. When my father heard where I had been 
he told me it was my mother’s old home.” 

‘*T wonder he never claimed your rights.” 

fe i: had no idea of them, Geoffrey. 

'y ” 

aoe She will be delighted. Now, Belle, I am going to telegraph to Mr. 
Forest that you are here in safe keeping. I can’t let you go till after Christ- 
mas. Luggage! Indeed, what nonsense, you must do without. My mother 
can lend you anything you want.” 

‘** Are the carol singers coming?” enquired Belle. 

** Yes, we thought we would have them for the Jast time. My mother is 
going to bring back the Tilts to dinner.” 

* 


‘* and I was christened 


Will your mother be very 


. * 


And when the village choir trouped into the hall before they began 
their songs, Lord Danver presented to them his future wife, the new 
mistress of the Court, and a cheer both loud and deep rent the air, that 
the Karl was not to leave the home he loved so well. 

And then, led by Rufus Green, the carois started, and the first one, by 
Belle’s request, was her favourite— 


‘The blasts of chill December sound, 
The farewell of the year,” 


and as the last note died away she turned to her lover and whispered, — 
‘Tt is just as though it had been written for us, Geoffrey, for to us 
indeed has 


*** December darkness breught agi ain, 
The Light of Christmas Morn,’ 


and as Lord Danver pressed the little hand he held a great thankful- 
ness filled his heart for the happiness given back to him so strangely on 
Christmas-Eve. 








—— 
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